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The Lecture Series on the contents of The Harvard Classics ou^ 
to do much to open that cdlecdon of literary materials to many 
ambitious young mim and women whose education was cut short by the 
necessity of contributing in early life to the femily earnings, or of sup* 
porting themselves* "and who must therefore reach the standing of a 
cultivated man or woman through the pleasurable devodtm of a few 
minutes a day through many years to the reading good literatunC” 
(Introduction to The Harvard Classics.) The Series will also assist 
many readers to cultivate "a taste for serious reading of the highest 
qusdity outside of The Harvard Classics as well as within them." (IM.) 
It will certainly promote the accomplishment of the eitseadond object 
I had in mind dhen I made the cdlecdon. W. Euor. 



The Harvard Qassics provided^the general reader with f great store- 
house (tf standard works in ail the tpain departments intellectual 
activity. To this storehouse the Lectures now open the doo^< 

Through the Lectures the student is introduced to a v^ range of 
topics, under the guidance of distinguished professors. ' 

The Five-Foot Shel^ with its introductions, notes, guides tp reading, 
and exhaustive indexes, may thus claim to constitute with these Lec- 
tures a reading course unparaUded in comprehensiveness and authority. 

WiLUAM Allan Neilson. 



HISTORY 

I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Bt IWessor Robekt Mattison Johnston 

H istory alon^ of all modes of thouglH, places the reader 
above his aut^r. While the historian more or less dili' 
gently {dods abng his own narrow path, perhaps the dhe 
millio nth part of all history, every avenue opens wide to the imagina- 
tion of tl^ who read him. To them history may mean anything 
that concerns man and that has a past; not pdidcs only, but art, and 
science, and mi^ have had their birth and growth; not institutions 
only, but legend and chronicles and all the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, r^ect the clash of nations and the tragedies of great men. 
And it is just because the reader is merely a reader that the fuU joy 
ci history is cqien to him. He wears no fetters, so that even were 
he bent on mastering the constitutional documents of the United 
States he could turn aside with a calm conscience to listen ^m dhe 
echoes of dying Roland’s horn in the gorge of Roncevaux or ro stai^ 
by Cnut watching the North Sea tide as it laj^ted the old Dane’s 

In all directions, in almost every branch of literature, histcKy 
may be discovered, a multiform chameleon; and yet history does 
not really exist No one has yet composed a record of humanity; 
and no one ever will, for it is beyond man’s .powers. Macaulay's 
history covered forty years; that df Thucydk^ embraced only dbe 
Pdoponnesian war; Gibbon, a giant among the modems, suroeeded 
in spanning ten cemuries after a &duon, but has found no hnitatms.. 
The truth is is no ral^eot, save ptflup astronomy, dm is 
quite so vast and quite so little known. Its«udin% save in the duun 
history of text bo^ is entitdy wanting. Its dttails, vdme 
known to smdenH, aie infinitdy ih&ult to tving into lelffdooi For 
this reason it may beiworth whikto attea^ in 
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essay, to coordinate the great epochs of history, from the earliest to 
the most recent times. 

The practical limit of history extends over a period of about three 
thousand years, goes back, in other words, to about looo B. C. Be- 
yond that we have merely scraps of archaeological evidence; names 
oi pictures engraved on stone, to show that in periods very remote 
considerable monarchies floutished'ih Egypt, along the Eupluates, 
and in other directions. It was not these people who were! to set 
their imprint on later ages, it was rather what virere then i^rdy 
untutored and unknown wandering tribes of Aryans, which, work- 
ing their way through the great plains of the Volga, the Dnieper, 
and the Danube, eventually forced their way into the Balkan\and 
the Italian peninsulas. There, with the sea barring their further 
progress, they took on more settled habits, and formed, at some dis- 
tant epoch, cities, among which Athens and Rome were to rise to 
the greatest celd>rity. And about the year looo B. C., or a little 
later, Greece emerges from obscurity with Homer. 

Just as Greece burst from her chrysalis, a Semitic people, the Jjews, 
were producing their counterpart to Homer. In the Book of Joshua 
they narrated in the somber mood of their race the conquest of 
Palestine by thdr twelve nomad tribes, and in the Penuteuch and 
kter writings they recorded their law and their religion. From this 
starting point, Homer and Joshua, whose dates come near enou^ 
for our purpose we will follow the history of the Mediterranean and 

the West. 


THB IfASERSHIP OF GREECE 

Hrst die great rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates, later the great 
inland sea that stretched westward to the Atlantic, were the avenues 
of commerce of luxury, of civilization. Tyre, Phocsea, Carthage, and 
• Marseilles were the early traders, who brought to the more military 
Aryans not only all the wares of east and west but language itself, 
the alphabet. Never was a greater gift bestowed on a greater race. 
Wid it the Greeks developed a wonderful literature that was to 
leave a de^ impress on aU Western civilization. They wove thdr 
U pends into die chaste and elegant verse of the Homeric epics. 
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into the and pd^inant drama of iEschylus, St^hodes, and 

Euriiudes. They then turned to history and {diilosophy. In the 
former they produced a masterj^e of compoation with Thucydides 
and one of ^e moa delightful of narratives with Herodotus, hi die 
latter they achieved thdr most important results. 

Greek philosophy was to prove the greatest intdlectual asset of 
humanity. No other dviliaation or language before die Greek-had 
invented the abstract ideas: time, will, span, beauty, truth, and the 
others. And from these wonderful, though imperfect, word ideas 
the vigorous and subde Greek intellea rapidly raised a structure 
which found its supreme expression in Plato, Aristode^ and Zeno, 
fiut from the close of the Fourth Century before Christ, the time (d 
Aristode and his pupil Alexander the Great, Greek began to bse 
its vitality and to decay. 

This decadence coindded with events of immense political im> 
portance. Alexander created a great Greek Empire, stretching from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus. After his death this empire was 
split into a number of monarchies, the Gredk kingdoms of the East, 
of which the last to survive was that of the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
This perished when Augustus defeated Cleopatra and Antony at 
Actium in B. C. 31, exacdy three hundred years after Alexander’s 
final victory over Darius at Arbela. 

THE DOMINATION OF ROME 

During these three hundred years a more western branch of the 
Aryans, the Romans, had gradually forced their way to supremacy. 
It was not until about B. C. 200 that Rome broke down the power 
of Carthage, got control of the western Mediterranean, and then sud> 
deniy stretched out her hand over its eastern half. In less than two 
centuries more she had completed the conquest of the BaUums, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, and the Mediterranean had become a Roman lake. 

The city of Rome may go back to B. C. 1000, and the legends and; 
history of the Re[mblic a&rd an outline fiicts »nce about B. C 
500, but it was only after establishing contact widi die dvilization 
and language of Greece that the Romans really found literary ex> 
fMessbn. Thdr tongue had not the dasddty and hvmony erf the 
Gredc, nor had it wealth of vocabulary, the distract terms; it 
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was more fitted, by iu terseness, clearness, ami gravity, to be the 
of the legislator and administrator. Under the infliteoce erf 
fordgn conquest and of Greek civilization, Rome, hovirever, quiddy 
evolved a literature of her own, an echo of the superior and riper 
one produced by the people she had conquered; it tinged with glory 
the last years of the Republic and the early ones of the Erojure, the 
age of Augustus. Virgil produced a highly polished, if not convince 
ing; imitation of Homer. Lucretius {^osophized a crude mi|lterial> 
istic universe in moderate hexameters. Cicero, with better hiccess 
and some native quality, modeled himself on Demosthenes; While 
the historians alone equaled their Greek masters, and in the nates- 
manlike instinct and poisoned irony of Tacitus revealed a worthy 
rival of Thucydides. 

Ladn and Greek were the two common languages of the Mediter> 
ranean just as the imwieldy Republic of Rome was turning to im- 
perialism. The Greek universities, Athens, Pergamon, and Alexan- 
dria, dictated the fiishions of intellectualism, and gave preeminence 
to a decadent and subtilized criticism and philosophy perversely 
derived from the Greek masters of the golden age. But a third' in- 
fluence was on the point of making itself felt in the newly organized 
Mediterranean pditical system— that of the Jews. 

THE CONTXlBtrnON OF THE JEWS 

To understand the part the Jews were now to play, it is necessary 
first of all to look back upon the general character of the social and 
pditical struggles of those ancient centuries. At the time of Homer’s 
heroes, and, in a way, until that of Alexander the Great, states wo’C 
small, generally a city or a group of cities. War was constaitt, and 
geno'ally acounpani^ by destruction and slavery. As the centuries 
sli{^>ed by, the scale increased. Athens tried to create a oohMusd 
empire as did Carthage, and the great continental states, Macedtm 
and Rome, followed close at their heels. In the last century or so 
before Christ, war was nearly continuous on a vast scales it 
was attmded by at least one ciroimstance that damaed t special cofr- 
aderation. 

Social inequality was a fundamental concqitioB. c£ Ae 
Wwld. The Giedc cities in their origin had been f /wtim«trriria« ruled 
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fay « caste ol htg^red families# Tie sodal tueraidqr pe> 
ceeded down from tfaem to the slave, and war was waged <Mi a 
slave basis, the victor acquiring the vanquislnd. The great wars 
of the Roman Repiddic againtt the Gredt m o na r ch i es wwe huge 
treasure>8eeking and slave-driving enterpriaes that reduced to servi- 
tude the most d)le and most rdined part of the pt^Hihdon of the 
conquered countries. Rome faed created a great Mediterranesm 
state, but at a terrible price. The civilization die had sitt had no 
religion save an empty formalian, and no heart at alL It was the 
Jews who were to remedy this defect. 

All through the East in some parts of the West the Jewidi 
mercliants formed conspicuous communities in the cities of the j&n- 
pir^ giving an example of spiritual &ith, of seriousness and rectitude, 
that contrasted strongly wih what prevailed in dte community. For 
materialism and epcureanism were the natural outcome cf a penod 
oi economic prosperity; religion was at its best formalinic, at its 
worst orgiastic; ethical elements were almost wholly lackirig. Yet 
a revolt against the jsouUessness and iniquities tfae times was pro- 
ceeding and men were prepared to turn to whatever leaders c^d 
give them a system large enough to satisfy the ctavir^;s of lotrg- 
outraged conscience, and large enough to fill the bounds of t^ 
Mediterranean Empire. Three Jews— Jesus, Paul, and Pfailo— came 
forward to do this vrork. 

Jesus was the example, the man dE conscience; the redeemer God. 
For in this last capacity he could readily be nude to fit in with the 
Asiatic cults of the sun and of redemption which were at that Him 
the most active and hopeful lines of rdigious thot^ht. Paid was 
the Jew turned Rmrum, an imperialist, a sutesnun, of wide view 
and mistionary fervor. Phib was tiie Jew turned Greek, tibe angd 
of the Alexandrum schools, who had infiised Hd)nuc elements 
into the moribund {diilosophizing d tfae Egyptian Greeks; and 
thereby given it a renewed lease ai life. That lease was to ran Just 
long enough to pour the Alexandrian thou^ imn the Christian 
mold and give the new reUghm iu peculiar, dcqpnmic apfwratitt. ^ 

For tiiree centuries, until A. D. 312, Christiain^ was notlnt^ in 
tfae MecUtmanetfe wGoU mve a ctaious sect differing widely >1^^ 
^ hundreds id <aher aeos ^at cltimed ihe alkgitmoeid 
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populadon sheltering under the zgis of the Empoors. During diose 
three centuries the Mediterranean was a peacehil avenue of imp 
perial administration, of trade, of civilizing intercourse. Its great 
ports with a medley of people in whom the blood of all 

races from the Sahara to the German forests, and from Gibraltar 
to the valley of the Euphrates, was transfused. The little dans of 
high-bred men who had laid the foundations of this huge interru- 
rinnal empire had practically disappeared. The machine prried 
on by its own momentum, while wars remained on 'distant 
frontiers^ the work of mercenaries insufficient to stimulate nalitary 
virtues in the heart of the Empire. It was, in fact, the ecoMtnic 
vices that prevailed, materialism, irrdigion, and cowardice. 

The feeble constitution of the &npire was too slight a frame^rk 
to support the vast edifice. Emperor succeeded emperor, good, bad, 
and indifierent, with now and again a monster, and now and again 
a saint. But the elements of decay were always present and made 
steady progress. The army had to be recruited from the barbariatu; 
the emperor’s crown became the chief reward of the universal 
struggle for q»ils; the Empire became so unwieldy that it tended 
to ^ apart, and many competitors sprang up to win it by force 
of arms. 


THE CHRlSTUNIZmC OP KOMB 

In 312 such a struggle was proceeding, and Constantin^ one of the 
competitors, casting about for some means to fortify his cause against 
his opponents, turned to Christianity and placed himsdf under the 
protection of the Cross. Whatever his actual religious convictions 
may have been, there can be no doubt that Constantine’s stq> was 
politic. While die pagan cults still retidned the mass of the people 
diroug^ habit and die sensuous appeal, Christianity had now drawn 
to itself especially in the western parts of the Empire, the serious 
minded and better dass. Administrators, merchants, men of posi- 
tion and influence were Christian. Constantine neoied diffr aid, 
and fulfilled the one condition on which he could obtain it by adopt- 
ing dieir faith. 

Hius suddenly Christiamty, afrer its long struggle and many per- 
se c n ri on s , became the o fficial religion of the Empire. But Christistnity 
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was (SKiimve and die Emperor was its head; so coobrmky was 
required aJi citizens of die Empire uid conformity could 
only be obtained by pajing a price. The masses were wedded to their 
ancient cults, their ancient gods, their ancient temples, thdr ancient 
rites. To sweq> them away at one stroke and to sidisdtute some* 
thing different was not posable. So a compromise was ^ected. 
The priests, the tenqiles, the ritual, the statues, remained, but they 
were rdabeled with C^sdan labels, under cover of whidi Chrisdan 
ideas were slipped in. A great metamorphosis took place of vdudi 
the intelligent traveler and reader of to^y can sdll ^d traces: — 
"The fair form, the lovely pageant that had entwined the Mediter- 
ranean widi sculptured marble, and garlands of roses, and human 
enodon, was fading into stuff for the fantasies of dreamers. The 
white-robed priest and smoking altar, the riotous procession and 
mysdc ritual would no longer chain the affecdons of mankind. No 
longer would the shqiherd blow his rude tibia in honor of C^ieie, 
no longer would a thousand delicious fabler fine wrought wdis of 
poedc imaginadon,Jhaunt the sacred groves and colonnades of the 
gods. Day after day, nig^t after night, as constandy as Apollo and 
Diana ran their course in heaven, had all these things run thrir 
course on earth; now, under the spell of the man of Galilee^ they had 
shivered into a rainbow vapor, a mist of times past, unreal, undiink- 
able, save where the historian may reconstruct a few ruins or the 
poet relive past lives. And yet the extwnals in great part remained. 
For it was at the heart that paganism was struck, and it was there< 
it was weakest. It had attempted, but had failed, to acquire a con- 
science while the new faith 1^ founded itsrif on dxat strong rock. 
Christianity had triumphed through die revolt cd the individual 
conscience; it was now to attempt die dangoous ta& of creadng a 
collective one." ‘ 


THE FALL OF BOMB 

The mtablishment of Christianity at Rmne came not a moment 
too soon to infuse a little life into the fiist-decaying Empire; Con- 
stantine himself hdped to break it in two, a Rcmian «id a Gsedk 
hal^ by creitting a new capit^ Conttandnople. hAem tmkaam yet 
"Holy CbiMiaa Ouud^** p. SS& 
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was die constant pressufe o£ the Teutons at the frontier a ptessuie 
that cbuld now no longer be resisted. By gradual suges they burst 
dirough the bounds, and at the tune Christianity was beromlng 
the rdigion of the Mediterranean world, Germanic tribes 

had already extorted by force of arms a right to occupy lands witlun 
the sacred line of the Rhine and of the Danube. From that moment, 
for a centvuy or more, the processes of Germanic penetration and of 
l^ntnan disintegration were continuous, culminating in 375,' with 
the great Germanic migrations and in 410 with the sack of^mne 
by ^aric and the Goths. 

During the terrible half century that foUowed, die Rcunan ^rld 
was out among a number of Germanic princes, and of the 

old order only two things were left standing, a fragmentary enypire 
of the East centering in Constandnople^ and a bishopric Rome 
of vasdy increased importance that was soon to be ^own as the 
Papacy, and that already showed symptoms of attempdng to regain 
by new means the universal dominion which the Emperms had lost. 

The Germans were crude and military; the Ladns were subtle 
and peaceful, and when the storm of conquest swept through /the 
West they sought safety in the cloister. “Thae, under the protecdon 
of the Latin cross, a symbol the barbarians dare not violate, what 
was left of Roman intellectualism could cower while the storm Uew 
over, presendy to reissue as the army of Christ to conquer, with new> 
foiged weapons, lands that the legions of their frthers had not even 
beheld.”* 

The Ladn churchmen quickly learned how to play on the credulity 
and the supersddon of the simple German, vdiile setting before him 
the lofry ideals and ethics of Christianity. They not o^y held him 
through religion but they soon became the civil administrators, the 
legislators, the guiding spirits of the Germanic kingdoms. 

Qvilizadon had now taken on a marked change, had become a 
composite in which Christianity and Teutonism were large factors. 
Perh^is this was aU dear gain; but in the economic atnd material 
soise there had been great losses. Enormous weddi had beat de- 
stroyed or scattered, and imperial communication had beaten down; 
The trader was no longer safe on the MediterraseaB; the great 
‘Idliiiitoii, ‘lloljr Chnstiaa Onudi." p; i&i. 
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roaids of itome vvere goung to ndn; boa&dam& ol mUkaxy stsus 
barred dd channels oi intercourse. Under these conditions dviEzir 
tion could only be more localized, weaker dian before. And in fetct 
the Teutonic kingdoms pursued for some time an extremely check- 
ered course. 


THE XISB OF ISLAM 

Then came, in the sevetuh century, a new and even more tm&le 
blast of devastation. Mohammed arose^ created Islam, and started 
the great movement of Arab conquest Within almost a few years 
of his death the fanatidzed hosts of Arabia and the East were 
knoddng at tl» gates of Constantin(^>]e, and sw^ westward along 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean imtil the Atlantic barred 
their steps. They turned to Spain, destroyed the Visigoduc kingdom, 
crossed the Pyrenees, and reached the center of Gaul before they 
were at last checked. The Franks under Charles Martd defeated 
them at Tours in 732, and perhaps by that victory saved Christen- 
dom. Had the Arabs succeeded in this last ordeal, who knows what 
the result might not have been? As Gibbon characteristicaUy wrote: 
‘"A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand 
miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire; the 
rqwtition of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not 
more impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arshaan fbet 
might have sailed withcmt a naval combat into the mouth the 
Thames. Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be 
taught in the shools of Oxford and her pul{^ migM danonstiate 
to a circumcised petite the sanctity and truth of the revdadon of 
hflahomec.” 

On the wreck of the Arab hopes the descendants of Qiarks Mactd 
founded a monarchy which blazed into ephemerd power and ghny 
undd Charlemagne In the year Soo the greater of Prankish jraUni 
revived die imperial tkk; and was crowned by the Pope in the biudr 
im of St. Peter’s. But the old Eni{»re could not be reHucitsdadl 
nor for the. matter cd dot could the Fratdridi monarclqp 
maintain the preamnwat poritkun it had. reahed.. A 'lam ijkNr 
tion was at fawd, and Charlemagne hefiore he died, saw the hriak 
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zon of his northern seas flecked by the venturesome keels of the first 
of the northern pirates. 


THB FEUDAL SYSTEM 

For ^ut two centuries Europe passed through an epoch of the 
deepest misery. Danes and Scandinavians ravaged her from the 
nor^west, Saracens from the south, so that only the upper Rhine 
and Danube, harboring a rich Teutonic civilization, esca^ de- 
strucdon. The Carlovingian Empire broke into pieces, Frankish, 
Lothringian or Burgundian, and Germanic, with ^ last ofi which 
went the imperial tide. And this disintegtadon mi^t haw con- 
tinued indefinitely to chaos had not feudalism appeared to fortify 
and steady declining civilizadon. \ 

Only force could successfully resist force, and at every threatened 
point the same mode of local resistance sprang up. Men wilUng and 
able to fight protected the community, and exacted in return certain 
sernces. They soon began to build casdes and to transmit their 
powers, together with their lands, to thdr heirs. Lands soon came to 
be viewed as related to other lands on condidons of military, and 
other services. The Church followed the example until, finally, by 
the eleventh century, one general formula underlay western Euro- 
pean ideas: that every individual belonged to a class, and enjoyed 
cmain rights on the performance of various services to a superior 
class, and that at the head of this ladder of rank stood either the 
Emperor, or the Pop^ or both. The last ^p was a hig^y controver- 
sial one; on the first all men were agreed. 

By this dme feudalism had done its best work in restoring more 
settled condidons, and bringing to a conclusion the northern and 
soitthern piracy. From Sicily to the marches of Scotland, Europe 
was now one mass of small military principalides, only here and 
there held together in more or less e&ient fashion by monarchies 
like those of France and England, or by die Empire itself. Every 
trade route was flanked by ferdficadons whence baronial exacdons 
could be levied on the traders. And when, under more peaceful 
condidons great trading ddes came into exittence— in Italy, Ger- 
many, the Nedierlands— a fioxe struggle arose for mastery between 
bturghers and feudal potentates. 
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Meanwhile the Church itself had developed g^reat ambitkau and 
sulSered the worst vicissitudes. While under the Frankish proteetionj 
Rome had acquired the temporal domain she was to hold undl 
tember 30, 1870, when die was dispossessed by the newly form^ 
Kingdom of Italy. With this territorial standing, and impidled for- 
ward by the mighty traditions of ancient Rome and of the Church, 
she deliberately str^ched out her hand under Gregory VII (Hilde- 
brand) in an attempt to grasp the feudalized scepter of Europe. 
The Germanic Empire, the ofFdioot of the greater domain of Charle- 
magne, resisted. The great parties of Guelphs and of Ghibellines, 
imperialists and papalist^ came into existence, and for a long period 
tore Germany and Italy in vain attempts at universal supremacy. 

Inextricably bound up with the feudal movement, and with the 
enthusiasm for the service of the Church that Rome for a while 
succeeded in creating, came an interlude, religious, chivalrous, eco- 
nomic, the Crusades. Out of superabundant supplies of feudal sol- 
diers great armies were formed to relieve the Holy Places from the 
pro&ning presence of the infidels. The East was deeply scarred with 
religious war and its attendant butcheri^, and littie remained in 
permanent result^ save on the debit side. For the Crusades had 
proved a huge transportation and trading enterprise for the thrifty 
republics of Genoa and Venice, and led to a great expansion ^ ori- 
ental trade; while the West had once more been to sdiool to the 
East and had come back less religious, mwe scepticaL And frtmi the 
close of the period of the Crusades (1270) to the outbreak ttf the 
Reformation, two hundred and fifty years later, economic activity 
and the growth of scepticism are among the most promineat &ct8, 
while immediately abngtide of them may be noted the birth of the 
new languages, and, partly resulting from all tiKse fences^ the Ren- 
aissance. 

THE KEKAtSSANtS 

For a while the Papacy, qpent by its great efEcnt of the elevemh 
and twelfth centuries, went to pieces. The Latin itkas for which it 
stood b^an to lose ground rapidly as Dante created the Italian lan- 
guage (1300), and as, in the course of die next two eenturks, French, 
Englid^ and Geraum assumed d(£nim lit»ary Aape. There was 
not only a k>ss of fiudi in Latin liMrms, but a desire to traasBmte 
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idigious doctrine into the new modes of lang^ge, and e^iedaliy 
to have a vernacular Bible. Assailed in this manner, Rotne sttmu- 
lated theological studies, helped to create the mediaeval universities, 
and tried to revivify the pUlosophy which Alexandria had given 
her in the creeds by going back to the texts of the golden age of 
Greece with Aquinas. 

It was of no avail. Europe felt a new life^ a new nationalism mov- 
ing within her. Voyages of discovery to India, to Ameri||:a, first 
stirred imaginations, amd later poured into the itching pslms of 
ambitious statesmen, soldiers, artists, vast stores of gold. TIk pulse 
of the world beat quicker. Constantinople fell, a thousana years 
after its foundation, into the hands of the Turk, and its \ stores 
of manuscripts, of art, of craftsmen, poured into Italy. Men became 
inventors, innovators, artists, revolutionaries. Cesare Borgia at- 
tempted, but failed, to create an Italian empire. Martin Luther at- 
tempted to secede from the Church, and succeeded. 

He declared that a man could save his soul by the grace of God 
only, and on that basis started a wrangle of ideals and of wordy 
disputations that plunged Europe once more into an inferno <^:war- 
fare. It lasted until 1648, the peace of Westphalia, ^en it was found 
that on the whole the northern parts of Europe had become Protes- 
tant and the southern had remained Catholic. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

At this very moment Louis XIV was beginning the reign that 
was to mark out for France the great position she held in the Europe 
(rf the last two centuries. The age of feudalism was fast passing* 
The last great feudatories had worn out their strength in the wars 
of rehgion. The monarchy had gained what they had lost, and now 
set to work in the splendor and pageantry of Versailles to reduce 
the once semi-independent feudal soldier into a mincing cour- 
tier* The Bourbons succeeded in large part* They remained the 
autocrats of France, with the privileged orders of the dergy 
aristocracy at a low level beneath them, and in uncheck ed ocmtrol 
of die machinery of government. That machinery they soon began hi 
abuse. Its con^^ breakdown came with the French Revolodoa id 
1789. 
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This dnunatk event resulted from a lai]ge nimdier oonvecgeot 
and slow-acting causes. Among them we may iwte the fmi^ ads- 
numagement of the Bourbon finances, inadequate food suf^, and 
the unrest of a hi^y educated middle class deprived of all influence 
and opportunity in matters of government. That class got control 
of the States General which beaune a national assembly, and set to 
work to destroy Bourbonism in the name of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Between the ihexpmence of this assemUy and the im- 
potence of the Court, rose the wild force of the Parisian nooib, which 
eventually drove France into war with outraged Europe, and broug^ 
the Bourbons, with thousands of the noblest and b^ as well as a 
few of the worst peofde of France, to the guillotine. 

War which became successful, and the fe^leness of the republican 
government that succeeded the Reign of Terror, inevitably made 
fi>r a military dictatorship and a restoration of the monarchy. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the greatest upstart in history, hdid France by his 
magnetic gaze and iron grasp for fifteen years, while he organized 
her as no European country had ever been organized, and with her 
might in his control darted from torrid Egypt to arctic Rusna in a 
megalomaniac freiusy of conquest He fell, leaving France so ex- 
hausted that, for a brief spell, the Bourbons returned. 

It had taken all Europe to pull down France and Naptfleori, and 
in the end distant Russia had dealt the nwst final wound. Yet it 
was EnglaiKl that had proved the most constant the most stubborn, 
and the most triunq>hant enemy. And the quarrel between these 
two countries, France and Englwd, was that ndiich wait furthest 
back in history. . 

For a whilt during the dark epodi that followed Oiarlemi^iit 
the Neumans had h^d by conqiost a sort of middle country be t we er i 
France and England. Under their duke, WilUam, they cooqtsaed 
England, kself in 106^ and there set up a strong insiflar mimatch^ 
Their foothold in .FrarKe, however, broi^^ die Ang^Nutmaa 
kuigs in conflict with their neig^r,and wars went to ragehetwm 
the two countries with only fare intenm^ons - wma lint 

their oldect wait hnqgnly territciildl postessfaa; later eebho^ fiMSthm 
grew 

poleon the ttrqgsle had beemae one for over-sea oc^mitl entficK 
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SPAIN AND THE HOUSE OF HAPSBUK6 

In the century, with the House of Tudor on the EngM^ 

throne^ the perennial struggle of the Eng^sh sovereigns against 
France became complicated by the appearance of a new continental 
power that might under given circumstances join hamds with the 
older enemy. This was Spain. 

Sipr«> their defeat by the Franks at Tours, in 732, the Ajjabs had 
steadily lost ground. For several centuries, however, they ^ pros- 
pered in Spain, and there they bad devebped learning andlthe arts 
with splendid success, at a moment when Christian Europe was 
still plunged in darkness. But presendy the feudal princbalides 
lodged in the Pyrenees and Asturian mountains b^an tb gain 
ground, and finally toward the end of the fifteenth century these 
states came together in a united monarchy that conquered the last 
Arab kingdom and founded modern Spain. 

At this very moment, by one of the most remarkable coincidences 
in European history, marriage alliances and other circumstances al- 
most suddenly threw the Spanish kingdom, the great inhedtance 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, and the kingdom ctf Hungary, into the 
hands of the Hapsburg dukes of Austria, who were to seat their 
ruling princes on the imperial throne of Germany almost uninter- 
ruptedly until the old Germanic empire closed its days in 1806. 

This huge concentration of power in the hands of the Emperor, 
Charles V (1519-1556), gave a marked turn to the situation created 
by the outbreak of the Reformation. For France, which remained 
Cathdic, and England, which became Protestant, had both to f^ 
the problem of the overtopping of the European equilibrium by the 
inflated dominions of the Hapsburgs. This accounted £or much in 
the constandy shifting political adjustments of that age. It was not 
until the close of the reign of Louis XIV (Treaty Utrecht, 17x3) 
that the HEpdiurg power was about balanced by the {flacing of a 
Bourbcm prince on the throne of Spain. From rbaf intmie ot France 
and Spain tmded to act together against England. 

In En^and the religious upheaval lasted rot^g^y dxMit a century, 
from Henry VIII u> Cromwell; on the whid^ k was tfw yudent 
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than oa the Condoent. Its chief results were the establishment 
the Anglican Church and of those more markedly Protestant sects 
from among which came the suordy setders of New England. 

THE roUNOmo OF THE BEITISH EMPOE 

It was during the wars of religion that England came into a 
struggle with the new Hapsburg-Spanish power. It had its tremen- 
doudy dramatic q>isodes in the cruise of the Great Armada, and 
its fascinatingly romandc ones in the voyages of discovery and semi- 
piradcal exploits of the British seamen who burst the paper walls 
that Spain had attempted to raise around the southo'n seas. Hie 
broad ocean, the gold of the Indies, the plantadons of sugar, of tO' 
bacco, of code^ the growing setdements and countries of a new 
world, these became the subject of strife from that dme on. And as 
Spain declined in her vigor after the Armada, and a century later 
became the client of France, so the struggle narrowed itself to one 
between the latter power and England. 

In the Seven Years* War (1756-1763), En^and established her su- 
premacy in this world-wide strug^e, and although in the next war 
she lost her American colonies, yet when she met France again in 
1793, her trade and manufactures, her unrivaled geografdii^ and 
economic situadon, and her polidc and businesslike statesmanships 
had placed her at the head of the nadons of Europe. She joined t^ 
Eiuopean alliance against France in 1793, and widi only two shmt 
intervals ranained in the field against ha* until at Waterloo, twenty- 
two years later, Napoleon was finally defeated by Wellington and 
Blucha'. 

During this gigantic struggle France faced two problems, that of 
die sea and England, that of the land and die three great nodUtary 
powers of northeast Europe— Austria, Rusaa, Prussia. Toward dm 
end, after Napoleon had ^ed in Spain and got into a death grapfde 
with Russia, it was the Gindnen^ issue ^t obscured die od^. 
But Enghmd kept her eye firmly fixed on the sea, on ctSaak»,-m 
water-borne trade; so that whoi at die Congress Vienim (1615) 
the powers parceled out die shattered empire^ Eng^d waa left % 
omimon consent the only great sea and odonial power. 
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MODERN EUROPE 

A period of reaction followed the fall of Napoleon, but in 1848 
it came to a close in a storm of revolution. Population had grown, 
means of communication were multiplying fast and promoting in- 
tellectual as well as economic activity, political privileges were un- 
duly restricted, governments were old-fashioned. In Italy, and in 
Germany where the old empire had perished in 1806^ were the seeds 
of a new nationalism. From Palermo to Paris, and from Paris to Vi^f 
enna, a train of revolutionary explosions was fired, and for two year# 
Europe was convulsed. A new Bonaparte empire arose in France,^ 
and in Italy and Germany a national idea was founded, though not ; 
for the moment brought to its consummation. That was to take 
twenty years more, and to be vastly helped by the tortuous ambitions 
of Napoleon III ably turned to use by Cavour and by Bismarck. 

In 1859 helped the House of Savoy to drive Austria from the 

valley of the Po, and thereby cleared the way for the liberation and 
fusion of all Italy by Cavour and Garibaldi. In 1866 Prussia expelled 
the House of Hapsburg from Germany, and four years later consoli- 
dated her work by marching to the walls of Paris at the head of a 
united German host which there acclaimed William of Hohenzollern 
chief of a new Germanic empire. 

What has happened since then, and chiefly the scramble for colo- 
nies or for establishing economic suzerainty, belongs more to the 
fleld of present politics than of history. For that reason it may be 
left out of account. And so indeed has much else been left out of 
account for which the limit of space fixed for this essay has proved 
altogether too narrow. If a last word may be added to help the 
reader to gather in the harvest from that trampled and mutilated 
field which we call history let it be this, that ev^ything turns on a 
point of view, on a ment^ attitude. The reader is the spectator of 
the pageant; he must be cool to judge and discriminate, with no bias 
toward praise or blame, content merely to observe as the constant 
stream unfolds itself in all its changing colors, but with a 
ready to judge human actions and motives, an imagination ready m 
seize on the ever-living drama of £act, and a heart ready to respond 
to those coundess acts of heroism that have ennobled great men and 
great races, and with them all humanity. 



II. ANCIENT HISTORY 

Bt PnomsoR 'WnxiAU Sant Bskiguson 

O F the three periods of aj^noxunately fifteen hundred yean 
each into which the history of the Western World fall^ 
two belong to the domain of antiquity. 

The firtt of these “links in the chain of eternity" indudes the ris^ 
maturity, and decay of the Oriental civilization at its three distinct 
but interconnected center^ £gypt> Babylonia, and Crete-Mycena:. 
The second reaches from 1200 B. C. to 300 A. D., and it too is filled 
with the growth, fruition, and decline of a ci^zadonr-die high 
material and intellectual culture of the Greeks and Romana Over* 
lapping this for several cmturies, the third or Christian period runs 
down to our own rime. Ihe nineteenth century of our oa may be 
regarded as the opening of a fourth period, one of untold possibilities 
for human development. 

The Greeks, like the Christians, went to school for many coaturies 
to their predecessors. Their earliest poems, rite “Iliad” and “Odyssey” 
of Homer, are in one sense a legacy &t»n the Cretan-Mycenscan agc^ 
in whidi the scene of their action is laid. None the less, Uke the 
peoples of mediaeval and modern Europe, the Greeks owed the {»o> 
ducrion of their most characterisric things to thrir own nariveefbrt. 

It was in the eighth and seventh centuries B. C. that the Gredts 
became a new spedes of mankind. In dus, the rime th^ oqtan* 
sion from an iEgean into a Mediterranean people, they shook off 
the bonds which had diackled the Oriental sprit, and, trus^ to 
their own intellects, &ced without flindhing the grave fsoblems eC 
human life. When they then awoke to a realization of thdr posirion, 
they found themselves in the possesrion of cities which were ft the 
same time states. Political coimecrion betwera them there was 
and dttider indeed were the ries of sen ri ment, language, ami rdhg^ 
bound tptme another the Hellenes of Miletus, (!k»jjith, Syttt' 
oue, hhusedUes, and the hundreds ti Greek chy>states then in 
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OTfirfonra. The complexity of the map may be appreciated by ob- 
serving that Crete alone had twenty-three distinct states. In Greece, 
as elsewhere, cities in which life was at once national and municipal 
proved the most hivorable soil for the growth of £ree institutions. 

THE INDIVmUALISM OF GREECS 

The keynote of the formative age of Greece was the rise of indi- 
vidualism. Poets freed themselves foom the Homeric conveii|tions, 
and dealt not as of yore with the deeds of ancient heroes, but with 
their own emotions, ideas, and experiences. They laid asidje the 
measure and diction of the Epos and wrote every man and woman 
in his native rhythm and dialect. Sculptors and painters, long ijince 
accustomed to work in the spirit of a school, and to elaborate more 
and more scrupulously certain types of art, now became conscious 
that so much of their work was of their own creation that they 
began laying claim to it by adding their signatures. 

The problems of religion were no longer satisfoctorily settled by 
the Homeric revelation. They forced themselves direcdy upon the 
attention of every thinking individual. One man remained orthodox, 
another took refuge in the emotional cults of Dionysos and Demeter, 
another revolted and sought to explain the world as a product of 
natural laws and not of divine creation. Men who had earlier been 
obscured by theif respective families, clans, and brotherhoods, now 
severed themselves for all public purposes from these associations, 
recognizing only the authority of a state which threw open its 
privileges to all alike. There were revolters in politics as there were 
revolters in rdigion and in art: the tyrants are the kinsmen of the 
personal poets, Archilochus, Sappho, Alcaeus, and of scientists like 
Thales of Miletus and the Ionian physicists. 

Hie Asiatic Greeks were in general the leaders at this time, and 
Miletus was the greatest city in the entire Gredc world. 

SFARTA— -ATHENS— THEBES 

The nxth century wdiich followed was an age of reaction. Men 
Ara n k from the violent oudireaks of the preceding generations. It 
was the time of the “seven wise men,” of Ae precept "nothing in 
excess” of the curbing of aristocracies wi A AAr tiaim to be a law 
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unto dtemsdves. During rius epoch of reiwesrion a rich and diversi- 
fied culture which had developed in Sparta vras narrowed down to 
one angle iinperious interest— war and preparation for war. With 
the leveling down of the Spartan aristocracy went the decay dE the 
art and letters of which it had been the bearer. The Spartan people 
became an armed camp living a life of soldierly comradeship and of 
puritanical austerity, ever solicitous lest its serfs (there were fifteen of 
them to every Spartan) should revolt and massacre ever watchful 
lest the leadership which it had established in Greek afiairs (there 
were 15,000 Spartans and 3,000^00 Greeks) should be imperiled. 
In Athens the course of development had been direcdy the opporite 
of this. There, too, the nobles were ousted from dteir monopoly 
of political rights, but on the other hand, the serfs were admitted to 
citizenship. The men who molded Athens in its period of demo- 
cratic growth were themselves aristocrats who never doubted for 
a moment that the culture of their order would ennoble the life of 
the masses. Hence no pains or expenses were spared by them to build 
and maintain— at their own cost— public palastra and gymnasia 
in which poor and rich alike could obtain a suppleness and grace of 
body that added charm and vigor to their movements; and to insti- 
tute sooUed musical contests in which the people generally had to 
participate, and the preparation for which incited all dasses to study 
literature and art— above all to learn the words and the music of 
lyric and dramatic choruses. The aristocracy died down in Athens, 
but the Athenians became the aristocracy of all Greece. 

That they did so was largely the work of their most brilliant 
statesman, Themistocles, whose “Life" by Plutarch is included in 
The Harvard Classics.’^ Under his far-sighted guidance Athens built 
an invincible fleet at great fi nancial sacrifice, cooperated with Spaisa 
with singular devotion and unparalleled heroism in beating off die 
Persians, and estabhshed her maritime empire. Ari^ide^ was at 
first his unsuccessful rival and later his ftdthful collaboratcv, and 
Pericles,* whose interest in science, philosophy, jurisprudence art, 
and literature makes him the best exponent the culminating qxxli 
of Gredt development profited sagaciously by their w^k. He bodi 
perfected the institutions of Athenian d^ocracy and ddSned and 
^Hanrari Qatdet, 3 di, *^> C>, xii, 78. C« sii> 
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orgtiuzed its impenal mission. No man in hqji {dace amr tm^ 
more seriously the doctrine that all citizens were equally aqradtated 
for public service, yet no more ardent impoialist he ever lived. 
The truth is that Athenian democracy with all that it inqdies 
was im pnasiKU without the Athenian maritime empire. The sd>- 
jea were as indispensable to the Athenians as die slavey me* 
rhaniVs, and traders are to the dozens of Plato’s ideal rqiublic. 

This empire Sparta sought to de^y, and to this aid ./waged 
fruidess war on Athens for ten yws (431-421 B. C). W|at she 
failed to accomplish, Aldbiades,^ the evil genius of Athens, ^ected, 
for at his insistence the democrats embarked on the fatal Sadlian 
evpiylirinn. After the dreadful disaster which they sustained iWore 
Syracuse (413 B. C.), thdr dependendes revolted and ceased p^ng 
them tribute; whereupon, unable to make head against the Sicilians, 
Spartans, and Persians, who had joined forces against her, Athens 
succumbed in 405 B. C. It is doubtful whether any other city of 
50/>oo adult males ever undertook works of peace and war of similar 
magnitude. Athens led Greece when Greece led the world. 

The Spartans took her place, but they held it only through the 
support given them by thdr confederates, Perda and Syracuse. When 
they quarreled with the Persians they at once lost h; regained it by 
the Kings’ Peace of 387 B. C, but only to fell before Thdbes sixteen 
years later. Thebes depended solely upon her great wairior-states- 
man, Epaminondas. His death in battle, in 362 B. C, meant the 
downfall of the Theban supremacy, and at the birth Alexander the 
Great in 356 B. C the claim could be made that what the Greeks 
had sought for two hundred years had now been accomplished: all 
die European Greek cities, great and small, were again free as they 
had been in the seventh century. In reality, as Hutarch’s biography 
o£ Demoohenes’ shows, they lived rent by facdtmal struggles, in 
constant fear and envy of one another, and under the shadow of a 
great peril which union, not disunion, could alone avat. 

MACEDON 

Philqi of Macedon united Greece under his own leadership^ and 
vnth the power thus secured Alexander die Giett laid die Pecdaa 
*H. C., lii, to 6 . * H. C.. xK, *91, 
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Emptit pioitrate and open £or swift and persistent Greek cdbaiza- 
tion. As Machiavelli in his “Prince” * points out^ “his successors had 
to meet no other difficulty than that ^ch arose among themselves 
fxm their own ambitions ” This was sufficient, however. It led to 
a thirty years’ war such as had never before b^n seen. At its end 
the Gneco-Macedonian world was paralyzed by an unstable balance 
of power in which Egypt, under ^e Ptolemies, by using its great 
wedth to maintain a magnificent fleet held Mace^n and Asia in 
check. The unification of Italy under Rome (343-270 B. C.) and the 
subsequent destruction of the Carthaginian Empire (264-201 B. C.) 
brought into hostile conflict with Egypt’s enemies a military state 
which was far stronger than any individual Greek kingdom. This 
state had a population of 5,000,000, an army list of 750,000, and it 
could keep 100,000 men in the field for many years at a stretch. 
Such a force could be stopped only by a federation of the entire 
Greek world. The Greeks again paid the just penalty for their 
disunion, and after a bitter struggle they sank under the Roman 
sway. 


THE mSE OF ROME 

The Romans who conquered the Greeks were not “gendemen” 
like Cicero^ and Caesar* and their contemporaries of a hundred and 
fifty years later. Their tamper is only partially revealed in Flu- 
urch’s “CcMiolanus,” ® in which a legend— which, however, the Ro- 
mans and Greeks of Plutarch’s time (46-125 A. D.) believed to he 
a fact— is made to illustrate the alleged uncompromising character 
of dieir political struggles and the bfty virtues of their domestic 
life. In bet, they had many of the qualities of Iroquois, and whm 
they took by storm a hostile city, thdr sddkrs— uncuiuured peasants, 
once the iron bonds of disdpiine were relaxed— often slew every 
living thing which came in their way: men, women, children, and 
even anims^. The world was not subdued by Rome with rpsewsM 
or modem humanitarian ix^ods. 

Five geoeradons later dbe Italians were in a bir way to 
H^lenti^ so powerful had been the leaOiQii of the 
inces upon them in tfaeimerval thbefKxb^^ 

*|f. C, sonii % Ch rii# aii. 364. C. rii, ^ 
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donalization, the Roman aristocracy, which had guided the state first 
to internal harmony, then to stable leadership in Italy, and finally 
to world-empire, became divided against its^. The empire had 
nurtured a stock of contractors, money lenders, grain and slave 
dealers— the so-called equestrian order— which pushed the great 
landed proprietors, who constituted the senate, from position to po- 
sition; wrested from them control of the provinces which it then 
pillaged most outrageously, and helped on the paralysis of govern- 
ment from which the rule of the emperors was the only escape. 
The youth of Cicero coincided with the suicidal strife be^een ^e 
agrarian and the commercial wings of the aristocracy. Qcno, being 
a “new man,” had to attach himself to great personages like\Pompey, 
in order to make his way in politics, so that his political course and 
his political views were both “wobbly"; but he had at least one 
fixed policy, that the “harmony of the orders” must he restored at 
all costs.** This, however, was impracticable. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JUUUS AND AUGUSTUS CiESAR 

The empire had also bred a standing army, and the necesrity that 
this be used against the Teutons, Italians, Greeks, and Gaiils bred 
leader after leader who could dictate terms to the civil government. 
The last of these was Julius Caesar. He was the last because he 
decided not to coerce the senate, but to put himself in its place. His 
short rdgn (49-44 6. C.) is a memorable episode in the devdop- 
ment of Rome, in that it was the first reappearance of a world mon- 
archy since Alexander the Great’s death. Caesar is greeted in contem- 
porary Greek documents as “the Saviour of the entire race of men.” 
After his murder a quarrel arose between rival candidates for the 
command of the troops — Cxsar’s troops, as die ausassins found to 
their sorrow. Antony,** his master of horse, finally took one half 
of them with him to the East, to finish Caesaur’s projected cam pai g n 
against the Parthians, to live in Alexandria at the feet of Cleopatra, 
Caesaur’s royal mistress— who was not only an able amd unscrupulous 
woman, but also die hdr of a bad political traulition— to bring Egypt 
into the Romam Empire by auinexing-the Roman Empire to the Eg^P* 
tian crown. The most that can be saud for him is diat be waas a kind 

*See Qccro’t “LctWi” in Harpord CUuries, is, 79 . C, xii, jas. 
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of bastard Cxsar. On die otho: hand, Augustus, Qesai^s adt^ited 
son, to whom the command of the rest of the troops fell, prov^ to 
be a statesman of the highest order. He roused national and repub- 
lican feeling in Italy against Antony and his Egyptian ‘harlot”; 
but, afta defeating them at Acdum in 31 B. C, he had to reckon 
with the demon— or was it a ghost? — ^which he had conjured 
This he did by establishing a peculiar compromise between repui^ 
licanism and monarchy c^ed the priaeipate, which lasted, with 
fitful reverfions to Oesar’s model, and gradual degeneracy toward 
a more and more complete de^tism, until the great military revolt 
of the third century A. D. occurred, when the Roman system of 
government, and with it the Grseco-Roman civilization, sank in 
rapid decay. For two hundred and fifty years axty millions of peo- 
ple had enjoyed the material blessings of peace and orderly govern- 
ment. They had cut down forests, made the desert a gar^, built 
cities by the hundreds, and created eternal monuments o£ the sense 
for justice and magnificence which penetrated from Rome to the 
ends of the known world. Then they became the hdfdess prey of 
a few hundred thousand native and barbarian soldiers. The dedine 
of the Roman Empire is the greatest tragedy in history. 

During the principate the prince or emperor seemed to be the 
source of all actions, good and bad. Upon the will and character 
of a single individual hung suspended, apparently, the life and weal 
of every human being. It was, therefore, natural fer this age to be 
interested in biography. Hence Plutarch is at once a “document” 
for the time in which he lived and a charming “betrayer" of the 
Grzco-Roman world on which he looked bade. 



III. THE RENAISSANCE 

By Professor Murray Anthony Potter 


T he Renaissance followed what is, even now, sometimes 
called the Dark Ages. The alnibst inevitable inference isi 
that a period of darkness was succeeded by one of lig^t.\ 
The veil of night rent asunder, the world, rejoicing in the sun’s' 
rays, with glad energy again took up its work. But much of the 
darkness of what are more fitly called the Middle Ages is due to 
the dimness of vision of those who have baptized the period with 
a forbidding name, and if we called the Renaissance an age of light, 
is it not because we are dazzled by mere glamour? After all, the 
Renaissance was the offspring of the Middle Ages, and a child must 
frequendy bear the burdens of its parents. 

One of the burdens of the Middle Ages was obscurantism, and oh* 


scurantism is that which “prevents enlightemnent, or hiiklers the 
progress of knowledge and wisdom.” Instead (ff dying at the close of 
the Middle Ages, it lived through the Renaissance, wary and alert, 
its eyes ever fixed on those whom it regarded as enemies, falling upon 
them from ambush when because of age or weakness their courage 
flagged, smd it triumphed in the sixteenth century. It can never die 
as long as there are men. Neither can superstition die, nor fear, nor 


inveterate evil passions, which, if they smolder for a dme> will 
unfailingly burst forth and rage with greater fury. If such be your 
pleasure, you can, with some plausibility, represent the Renaissance 
as darker than the Middle Ages. Machiavelli,* the Medids, and the 
Bm-gias have long been regarded as sin incarnate in odious forms. 
Making all due allowances for exaggeration and perversion of truth, 
the Renaissance was not a golden age, and the dtpaas of horror* are 
sonwdiing more than the nightmares of a madman. And yet it is 
a luminous age. The sun has its spots, and die light of the Renais* 


*Fbr Machiavdli** poiidtal ideals, see his “Prince" in Hanari Qomet, 5, 
•ad Macaular’i essajr '‘Machiavdti” in Hanard Qu^t, xxvn, 363, 

*See, for ownple, Wefastei*s “Duchess of Malfi,” in Hanmi CImics, slva, 733. 
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sauce is all the more inteose because of ibe Uadmess <£ tho iiuer- 
isingliiig dhadows. 

XHB lNnVllX;Al.I8M OF THE EBNAISSAMCi 

No age cao be adequately ddined by a short i^ase, but it was a 
happy thought which prompted the statement diat the Renaissance 
was the age of the discovny man. Add the impcHtance, not only 
of man in general, but of tbe individual. It is true that men of 
marked individuality abounded in the Middle Ages. You have 
only to dunk of Gregcuy the Great, Gregory of Tours, Charlemagne, 
Liutprand, Abelard, and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. What is new 
is a general awakening to the ^t that the perfection of individuality 
is so important, and the desire to force your contemporaries and 
posterity to regard you as different from other men. 

It might be said, with a certain amount of exaggeration of course^ 
that the mediseval man was Plato’s dwdler in the cave, who stK> 
ceeded at last in making his escape into the light of day, and so 
doing became the Renaisswce man enraptured by vdiat lay within 
his fidd of vision, and allured by the infinite promise of what lay 
beyond. And as if the actual world cramped hhn, he must discover 
ideal realms and live in the past and the future as wdl as the 
present. 


THE KEVIVAL OF CLASSKAL ANTIQUITY 

His interest in antiquity is well known. With the ardor of treasure 
hunters, scholars sought for classical manuscripts and antu^uides, 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and the East, and the 
enthuaasm excited by their success could not have been greater had 
they discovered El I^rado. They were generous with their treas* 
ures, door after door opening upon andquky was throvm back, and 
men swarmed through them eager to become better acquainted with 
their idols and obtain from them informadon which their teachers 
of the MLdtfie Ages were powerless to furnish. Some were so 
dazded and docile that, instead of fredng themselves from bcutid' 
age, they merely chose new masters^ but, after all, more graeimis 
ones. 

Petrarch, andcipadng Antfaew La^ writes lexers to dead audwrs. 
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Of Qcero lie says: "Ignoring the space of time which separates us, 
I addressed him with a faxniliarity springing from my sympathy 
with his geniu|,” And in his letter to Livy: "I should wish (if it 
vraie ptfmitted trom on high), either that I had been born in thine 
age, or thou in ours; in the latter cas^ our age itself and in the 
former, I personally should have been the better for it” Montaigne 
says that he had b^ brought up from in&uocy with the dead, and 
that he had knowledge of the affairs of^Rome “long before he ^ad 
any of those of his own house; he knew the capitol and its 
before he knew the Louvr^ and the Tiber before he knew the S 

THE RENAISSANCE CURIOSITY 

This infatuation for antiquity may seem bizarre, but it did n^ 
exclude intense interest on the part of the Renaissance man for 
the world about him, his town, Us country, and remote as well as 
neighboring nations. Petrarch likes to speak of the marvels of 
India and Ceylon. There were drops of gypsy blood in his veins, 
but he was afraid of stealing time from his beloved books, and 
remains an excellent trample of the “Ur-gone” fireside traveler^ 
who in his study roamed through distant parts, spared the in* 
clemency of the weather and the incommodities and dangers of 
the road. 

Montaigne, who loved “rain and mud like a duck,” was of stronger 
fiber. “Nature,” he says, “has placed us in the world &ee and 
unbound; we imprison ourselves in certain straits.” “Travel is, in 
my opinion, a very profitable exercise; the soul is then continually 
emfdoyed in observing new and unknown things, and I do not 
know, as I have often remarked, a better school wherein to model 
life than by incessantly exporing to it the diversity of so many 
other lives, fancies and usances, and by making it relish so perpetual 
a variety of forms of human nature.” 

From one source or another, then, the Renaissance men acquired 
an immense number of Ucts, and were abl» to retain them; for 
much is said about their inexhaustible memory. The important 
thing to know is what they did with them. Was their passion fm 

* Mmttigne** "Inuitutioa and Educadon of ChildKa” in Harvard. Ctassiet, 
***», and atpedally on IiU own educadon, pp. 65-69. See alw Samte-Beuve’a 
CMwy ‘^ fom a i g w " in Harvard Claakt, xzxn, X05. 
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facts that of a miser for his gold, of a savage fbr duny, many* 
colored beads? 

A fact is a delightful, wholesome thing. To the ^erlasdng credit 
of the Renaissance men they appreciated its value, and worked 
hard to acquire it, thus grappling with reality. No longer would 
they merely scan the surface of things; they would pierce, as Dante 
said, to the very marrow with the eyes of the min d. Two or mote 
centuries later than Dante, Machiavelli complained that his con- 
temporaries loved antiquity, but failed to profit by the lessons which 
are implicit in its history. But MachiaveUi was not entirely just. 
The Renaissance men were tender gardeners, and in their loving 
care every fact, every theory, every suggestion burgeoned, flowered, 
and bore fruit. 

Some of diem, it is true, recognized limitations to the versatility 
characteristic of the spirit of the age. Pier Paolo Vergerio, after 
reviewing the principal branches of study, states that a liberal educa- 
tion does not presuppose acquaintance with them all; “for a thorough 
mastery of even one of them might fairly be the achievement of a 
lifetime. Most of us, too, must learn to be content with modest 
capacity as with modest fortune. Perhaps we do wisely to pursue 
that study which we find most suited to our intelligence and our 
tastes, though it is true we cannot rightly understand one subject 
unless we can perceive its relation to the rest.** These words might 
well have been written to-day. Very probably they were equally 
apposite in the Renaissance; yet they seem cautious, almost over- 
timorous, in a period when so many men were not only accomplidied 
scholars, authors of repute, capable public servants or statesmen, con- 
noisseurs of the fine arts, painters, sculpmrs, and architects them- 
selves. There seems to have been nothing that they could not do if 
they wished. 


THE AGE OF BISCOVZET 

Every interest was turned to account. In their pursuit of per- 
fection they reqinred an ampler enwronment. Hie age of the Ren- 
aissance is the age of the great discovoies, of Diaz» Colutidias; 
Vasco da Gama, Vespucci, the Cabots, MageUan, Francis Drakes* 

*For die tuKtadvcs of dwie eiploRn aee M. C., aift, I39ff. 
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and odiers, whose journeys were undertakai widi a &r different 
purpose than the mere satisfying of restless curiosity. 

Finally practical was the study of the heavens. The stars had 
long been regarded as flaming beacons in the sky, pro{fliets and 
guides for man to his ultimate goal. Their influence, benign or 
malignanf, determined the fates of individuals and nations. It 
behooved the prudent m an to consult diem, and he studied the 
hidden workings of nature not only, to comprehoid them, but to 
malfP them serve his purpose. There were many failures, but i£ the 
R<.naiiMiance is the age of Faust, it is also that of Copernicus. \ 

In the study of the world about him, of the fumament, of the 
past and the future, the Renaissance man felt his subject was soi^ 
thing created. In his turn he took up the rdle of creator. To esca^ 
from an importunate world he called into existence the Arcadia of 
the pastorals, the ibiryland of the adult man. It has almost vanished 
from our sight, but its music and fragrance still hover in the air. 
Another manifestation of dissatisfaction with the actual world, more 
practical, is the creation of ideal commonwealths. Cities of the Sun, 
or Utopias.* i 

THE WORSHIP OF BEAUTY 

The lover of beauty, nowadays shrinks from the Uto{»as of the 
Renaissance, but the practical men of that age cheridied beauty 
with an affection we can hardly conceive. It was bone of their 
bone and flesh of tiudr flesh. It was the one guest ever sure of 
wdcome. Dante, in the tomata of his first ode, says: "Ode! I 
believe that they diall be but rare who diall righdy understand 
thy meaning, so intricate and knotty is thy utterance of it. Where- 
fore^ if perchance it come ^ut that thmi u^e thy way into the 
presence of folk who seem nc^ rightly to perceive it; then I {nray 
thee to take heart again, and say to them, O my beloved lastUng: 
‘Give heed, at least, how beautiful I am.’ ” They would give heed, 
and to such extremes did many Renaissance men go in their worship 
beauty that tiiey {xrostituted her and dd^ased tlumselves. The 
majority remained sound of heart, and though tortured wilh doiflMa^ 
and stumbling again and again, they succeed in making them- 
selves worthy of communion with G^. 

*See, for exaoqde, Sir Thomas Mom’s "Uuqua*’ hi H, C. ann& 135. 
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Last of all, the question might be asked: is the Renaissance more 
than a period of storm and stress, a link between the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times? Like every age, it is one of transition, but it 
is also rniie of ^orious adiievement. H any one doubts this, let him 
remember only a few names of the imposing roll call— Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Rabelais Montaigne, Calderon,' 
Lope de Vega, Cervantes,' Shakespeare,' and in thdr ranks Dante* 
takes his place with the same serene and august confidence with 
which he joined the company of Virgil and Homer. 

*H. C., xxvi, 5ff. 1H. C.. idv, 

*For works bjr Shakespeare and his coatemporaries in die Elizahetiian drama, see 
H. C., idiri and xlm 
•H. C„ X*. 



IV. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By Professok Robert Maiteson Johnston 

T he French Revolution concentrates within the narrow s^ace 
of five years, from the 5th of May, 1789, to the ptn of 
Thermidor, 1794, all that man can conceive as most drammc, 
repulsive^ uplifting, terrifying, glorious, and disheartening. Thtf e 
is never a happy medium about it^ nothing balanced or discriminkt> 
ing; everything is extreme, human emotion rising to the most i\^' 
tense collective utterance at the pangs of starvation, of murder, of 
oppression, of tyranny, at the joy of decisive action and of climbing 
the heights whence liberty and betterment can be seen streaking the 
horizon with hope. That is why the Revolution fascinates the 
ordinary reader more than perhaps any other period of history. It 
sets before him the bounds of the sublime and of the ignoble, of 
all that lies undeveloped in himself never, in all probability, to find 
expression. 

THE CONTRASTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

How extraordinarily difficult to interpret such a movement! Even 
Carlyle, with all his passionate humanity, fails to catch the figure 
of that unfortunate woman who tramped through the empty streets 
of Paris at dawn one gray autumn day, starvation and despair in 
her eyes, mechanically tapping her drum and lugubriously chanting: 
“Du pain! Du pain!” (“Bread! Bread!”) That distressing figure^ 
poignant in all its naked emotions, was to uproot the Bourbons 
from Versailles, to make of Paris once more the capital of France, 
and by that deed to divert the whole current of French hikory 
from a channel of two centuries. And that is the contrast, the 
difficulty, at every point hffirabeau is a venal and corrupt indi^dual 
whose turptude insistently pursues us, and yet at moments he is the 
statesman of grand vision whose eye unerringly pierces througjh die 
veil of time. Charlotte Corday is but a simple and qiute unimp ortant 

3 « 
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young woman from the country; drives a knife into Marat's 
heart, and with that heroic gesture flashes light to the very dqidis 
of a terrific crisis. 

HISTORIES OF THE REVOLUTION 

A curious fact about the French Revolution, but not so strange 
as it would seem when one thinks the matter over, is that there 
should be no good history of it. The three outstanding books are 
those of Michelet, Carlyle, and Taine; and all three are destined 
to live long as masterpieces, intellectual and artistic; yet not one 
of them is wholly satisfactory to the present age, whether for its 
statement of facts, for its literary method, or for its mentality; while 
there is no sign at the present day that we sure likely soon to get 
another great history of the Revolution. On the contrary, the 
tendency is for historians to concentrate their attention on the end> 
less details or varied aspects of the movement, finding in each of 
these a sufiicient object for the exercise of their industry and talents. 
Following that example, we may here perhaps best touch on the 
reaction between France and England in terms of the Revolution, 
and particularly in regard to those two famous books, Voltaire’s 
‘Tetters on the English,” ‘ and Burke’s “Reflections on the French 
Revolution." * 

THE REVOLUTION OF IDEAS 

The early part of the eighteenth century witnessed a great change 
in the current of ideas in France. The death of Louis XIV, and the 
coming to power of Ihilippe Due d’Orlfons as regent, dispelled 
all the old prestige of guttering Versailles, and gave France a wit 
and debaucl^ for ruler who cared nothing for pomp or etiquette. 
He enjoyed life after his own unedifying fosiuon; he ganfoled 
and encouraged stock exdiange speculation; he relaxed the muzzle 
and let slip the courtier’s leash with which Louis had curiied die 
great men dE letters of his epoch. And immediatdy Frendi writers 
dashed away into the boundless fidd of political satire and criticism. 
Montesquieu led of! with his Tettres Porsanes,” in 1721, and Vt^ 
taire followed hard at his beds with his “Letters on the Eo^sh,” 
in 1734. The hounds firing were at wtitter’s traces. 

* Htmmrd Omu*, sxidv, 69. * H. C, n&r, 143. 
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VOLXAUtS'S DAUNG 

Montesquieu’s violent arraignment o£ the old order passed only 
because he seasoned it niore than generously with a sauce piquante 
that titillated the depraved taste of the Regent to a nicety. Voltaite’s 
book was in even worse case; it was immediately condemned, and 
an order was issued to arrest the author and imprison him in the 
Bastille. Voltaire had to fly for safety. And yet, to a modern read^, 
the “Letters on the English” doubdess seems a perfecdy mild aif^r. 

It is only by bearing in mind the conditions of polidcal despodsi 
that then existed in France that one can realize the boldness of tljp 
book. In it Voltaire gives his impressions of England in hi^ 
supremely lucid style, but after the fashion of the man who throw^ 
a ball at some object from which he tries to catch it on the rebound. 
He is writing of England, but he is thinking of France; and in the 
customs and institutions of the former he seeks the examples from 
which he can measure those of his own country. 

Voltaire is, on the whole, inclined to think well of the strange 
people whom he visited across the Channel, though he cannot, 
avoid the conclusion that their philosophy, liberty, and climate lead' 
straight to melancholia. England appears to him the land of con- 
tentment, prosperity, order, and good government. Monarchy is 
restrained by a well-balanced parliamentary system, and above all 
there is toleration in matters of faith and in matters of o{^on. He 
frankly admires, and calls on his countrymen to copy, what seems 
to him the most admirable of modds. It may be noted, however, 
that he is dearly nervous of strictly political questkms, and he always 
ptetfers getting around to his plea for tolerance by the circuitous 
road of religion. 

ENGUSH VIEW OF TOE KEVOLVTXON 

With Burke, more than half a century later, we get the strongest 
possi^ contrast. He admires nothing; he reprobates everything: 
he fmesees the wwst. For one thing, dae Revolution had no^ 
actually broken out. Already its best aspects were becoming ob- 
scured, as disordtf fast grew, and as die Natmnal Assembly de- 
liberately adopted a policy of destruction to defeat Bourbon apiuhy 
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and in so u riance. France ag^eand to be threatened with anaidiy, 
and that seemed to Binrke more intolerable than the lo^g<ondnUed 
conditions o£ tyranny and misgovernment thitt were reqxmsihle for 
it. He was an old man, and mwe conservative than in his younger 
daj^ To him the glorious revcdution William <it Orange and the 
Whigs seemed the perfect moddi, and the parliamentary institutions 
of Britain the ideal form of government. The disorders of Paris 
and the methods of tlw National Assembly shocked and wounded 
him, so he turned on them and rent them. He admitted, indeed, 
that he was not in a position to pronounce judgment: “I do not 
pretend to know France as correctly as some others,” and so he 
confined himself to the rdle of the advocate. His pleading against the 
Revolution echoed through the Courts of Europe, carried conviction 
in almost every quarter where doubt existed, and to this day remains 
the most effective indictment against the men who made modern 
France. The success of Burke’s book was in part due to the fact 
that its publication was followed by the Reign of Tenor, which 
seemed to prove the author’s argument, but above all to its brilliant 
and noble, if somewhat too ample, style. Of this one example only 
will be given: 


BUKKE ON MARIE ANTOINETIE 

“It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted 
on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more d^ghtful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and chewing 
the elevated sphere she just began to move in— glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. CA! what a Revolu- 
tion! And what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful lov^ 
that she should ever be obliged to carry the tiiarp antidote agrinst 
disgrace concealed in that bosom; Utde did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a n^on of gallant 
men, in a nation of men of honor, and of cavaliers. 1 ehdught ten 
thousand swords must have leaped from titeir scaHiards to avenge 
even a look tiiat threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
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is gone. That of sophister^ economistj^ and calculators has suc- 
ceeded; and the gloiy of Europe is extinguished for ever.” * 

Thus Burke proudly looked down on the miseries of France, 
while Voltaire had adi^ringly looked up to the prosperities of Eng- 
land. And we who come more than a century later, while recogniz- 
ing thdr preeminence as men of letters, may perceive that as thinkers 
they were perhaps a litde too near their objects. Burke’s arguments 
are always admirable but unconvincing; While Voltaire’s often justi- 
fied praise of the English reposes on an obvious failure to understand 
them. 

*H. C, niv, 311-313. 



V. THE TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

By Professor Frederick Jackson Turner 


E PANSION has been the very law of American life. In the 
treaties which record the successive annexadons of the terri- 
tory of the United States we may read the story of the 
nation’s acquisition of its physical basis, a basis comparable in area 
and resources not to any single European country but to Europe as 
a whole. If a map of the United States is laid down upon a map 
of Europe drawn to the same scale, with San Francisco resting on 
the coast of Spain, Florida will occupy the land of Palestine, Lake 
Superior will be adjacent to the southern shore of the Baltic, New 
Orleans below the coast of Asia Minor, and the shores of North 
Carolina will nearly coincide with the eastern end of the Black Sea. 
All of Western Europe will lie beyond the Mississippi, the western 
limits of the United States in 1783. These treaties* mark the stages 
by which the Union acquired an area equal to all nations west of 
the Black Sea. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE NEW NAHON 

Freed from the fear of French attack a^ the peace of 1763, the 
thirteen colonies declared their independence. Against the wishes 
of Spain, and even against the pressure of her French ally in the 
Revolutionary War, the United States secured from England by the 
treaty of 1783* boundaries which extended abng the Great Ldces, 
west to the Misassipfu, and south to Florida, as well as the iree 
navigation of the Mississippi Spain recovered from Britain Florid 
which she had conquered in the course of the war. 

But dbeseJioundaries were only paper rights, for England friled 

^The reference! in this lecture are to die volume of American Historic^ Doca* 
mtpu, and especially to the coBection of treaties, Hmwrd ClasdtSs tliil 
C, xliii, 174. 
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to give up her posts on the Great Lakes, alleging the neglect o£ the 
United States to carry out the provisions of the treaty in regard to 
loyalists and ddbts, and Canadian officials encouraged the Indians 
across the Ohio to resist the advance of the Americans. In similar 
fashion on the southwest Spain denied the right of England to con- 
vey to the Union the territory between the Alleghenies and the Mis- 
asappi, and withheld the navigation of the river by means of her 
possession of New Orleans. She also, in the'period of die weak con-j 
federadon, intrigued with leaders of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
setdements to withdraw them from the Union; and, like England, 
die used her influence over the Indians to restrain the American 
advance. 

While Indian wars were in progress north of the Ohio during 
Washington’s administration, the French Revolution broke out, and 
England feared not only that the American exp^dons against the 
Indians were in reality ffirected against the posts which she retained 
on the Great Lakes, but also that die United States would aid France 
in a general attack on her. Breaking her historic alliance with Spain, 
die French Republic, in 1783, tried to involve, first the Government 
of the United States and then the western frondersmen in attacks 
upon Florida and Louisiana. 

These were the critical condidons which in 1794 resulted in Jay’s 
mission and treaty by which England agreed to give up the western 
posts. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MISSISSIPFI 

Alarmed at the prospect of a union of England and the United 
States, Spain not only made peace with France at BIsle in 1795, but 
diso, by Pinckney’s treaty in diat year, conceded to the United States 
the hfississippi boundary and the navigation of the liver. Hie latter 
concession was vital to die prosperity ci the Missusipfn Valley, for 
only by way of this river could ^e setders g^ their surfflus crops to 
a market 

It had become dear by 1795 that, vrith rival European nadohs 
threatening the flanks of the American i^vance, interfering in 
domestic politics, and tampering with the western htmtiasmen, the 
United States was in danger of becoming a mere dqwndency of die 
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Eurof)ean state syscem.* Partly to ensure stich a dqietukaoe el die 
United States upon herself aiid partly to procure a granary for her 
West Indian Islands, France now urged Spain to give her Louisiana 
and Florida, promising protection against the American advance. 

The Alleghenies seemed to the leaders of French pcdky the premier 
boundaries for the Union. At last, in 1800, Napoleon so fa^ mastered 
Spain as to force her to yidd Louisiana to Um; and the Spanidi 
Intendant at New Orleans, pending the arrival of French troc^ 
closed the Mississip|a to American commerce. The West was in a 
flame. It had now acquired a population of over three hundred and 
eighty thousand, and it threatened the forcible seizure of New 
Orleans. Even the peaceful and French-loving President Jefferson 
hinted that he would seek an English alliance, and demanded the 
possesrion die mouth of the Mississippi from France, arguing 
that whoever held that spot was our natural enemy. Convinced that 
it was inexpedient to attempt to occupy New Orleans in view of the 
prospect of facing the sea power of England and an attack by the 
American setders, NapokOn capriciously tossed the whole of the 
Province of Louisiana to Jefferson by the Louisiana Purchase Treaty^ 
of 1803, and thereby repleiished his exchequer with fifteen million 
dollars, made friends with the United States, and gave it the pos- 
sibility of a noble national career by doubling its territory and by 
yielding it the control of the great central artery of die condnent. 

EXTENSION OF THE EOCKY MOUNTAINS 

The expansive ^rit of the West grew by what it fed on. The 
CMiio valley coveted Canada, and the South vvidied Fbrida, where 
En^nd exercised an influence upon the Spanish administradon. It 
was the West that took the kad^ringing on the war o£ 1812. In 
the peace negotiations in 1814 Great Britain tried to establish a 
neutral zone of Indian country betweai Canada and the CMiio Valky 
s^tkmraits, but by the treaty* the United States retained its former 
possesaons. By die convendon of 1818 they ottoided the boundary 
betwe^i Canada and the United States from the L^e «f the Woods 
to die Rocky ^untdns along: die' forty-ninth parall^ ^ving die 

* Compatc '^a«liingtoii*i Farevrdl Addmi,’' in If. C.. xfiS, 237, 238, 239: 243-246. 
xUii,<a3o. * H. 23^. 
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disputed Oregon country open to each nation for a term of years 
withoutjtrejudice to the rights of either. 

ACQUISITION OF FLOBIDA AND TEXAS 

In the same years the United States was pressing Spain to re> 
linquish Florida. Claiming West Florida and Texas as a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Government annexed the former piece- 
meal in i8io and 1812. Taught by Genial Jackson’s successful] 
although unauthorized invasion of Florida in 1818 that she held^ 
that position on the Gulf only at the pleasure of the United States, 
and hopeful, perhaps, to avert the threatened recognition of the 
revolting Spanish-American colonies, Spain ceded Florida in 1819,' 
drawing an irregular line between her possessions and those of the 
United States which left Texas as well as the othor southwestern 
territory in Spain’s hands. Recognition of the revolted republics 
followed in 1823 and thereafter the Union had to deal with Mexico 
in place of Spain in acquiring mainland possessions. Russia with- 
drew her claims to territory south of 54° 40' in 1824, and as a result 
of the negotiations which preceded this action, as wdl as by the 
prospect of European intwention in Spanish America, President 
Monroe in 1823 announced the famous Doctrine^ which declared 
the American continents no longer subject to European colonization 
or intervention to oppress them or control their destiny. 

Early in the thirties American missionaries entered the Or^n 
country where the Hudson’s Bay Company held sway under the 
English flag. American settlers, chiefly descendants of the hardy 
frontiersmen of the Mississippi Valley, also made settlements in 
Mexico’s prownce of Texas. In 1836 the Texans revolted, declared 
their indqiendence, and appealed to the United States for annexa- 
tion. The northeastern boimdary was settled by the Wdister-Ash- 
burton treaty* in 1842, leaving the fate of Oregon still undetermined. 
In that very year an emigration of American farmers began across 
the plains and motmtains to that distant land, and relations between 
the Union and England became strained. In Texas, also, European 
interests were involved, for in the long interval between the forma- 
tion of the Texan Republic and its annexation by the United States, 

•H. C., alia, 3 ( 8 . 'H. C., sliii, 377. •». C„ aliii, 380 . 
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En^and and France used their influence to keep it indqpendatt. 
California, moreover, furnished reason for apprehension, for Eng* 
land had shown an interest in its fat^ as Mexico, torn by internal 
dissensions, gave evidence that her outlying provinces were likdy 
to drop &om her nerveless hands. 

The slavery contest now interrupted the old American expansive 
tendencies, for while the South raised its voice of warning against 
the possibility of a free Texas under British protectorate and de> 
manded its annexation, the Whigs and anti-slavery men of the 
North, alarmed at the spread of slavery and the prospect of new 
slave States, showed opposition to further territorial acquisition in 
the Southwest. But in the election of 1844, which was fought on the 
issues of the “reoccupation of Oregon and the reannexadon of 
Texas,” Polk, a Tennessee Scotch-Irishman, representing the lua- 
toric expansive spirit, won the Presidency. Texas was annexed as a 
State under a joint resolution of Congress in 1845, before Polk was 
inaugurated, and immediately thereafter he determined that if 
Mexico made this annexation an occasion for war, she should be 
compelled to cede us California and her other Southwestern lands 
as the price of peace. 


TO THE PACIFIC 

He compromised the Oregon question with England by the 
Treaty of 1846, accepting the forty-ninth parallel as the boundary, 
in spite of the campaign cry of “fifty-four forty or fight.” The same 
year the Mexican war began, in which American troops overran 
California and the intervening land. 

With the American flag floating over the ca^ntal of Mexico, a 
strong movement began to hold Mexico itself or at least adtfitional 
territory. But by the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo* in 1848 the 
line was drawn along the Gila River and from its mouth to the 
Pacific. Agitation for a southern route to the Pacific led to the 
further acquisition of a zone south of the Gila by the Gadsden 
Purchase of 1853. 

By these imnexations between 1846 and 1853 the United States 
gained over z,20o«ooo square nules of terrimry. Gdd was discovered 

*M. C., slui, 389. 
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ia CalifcM^ in 18^ and uiumagined riches in precious metals, 
timber, and agricultural resources were latw reveded in this vast 
new en^w. But most important o£ all was the fact that the n^ion 
had at last made its lodgment on the shores of the Pacific, where k 
was to be involved in the destiny of that ocean and its Asiatic ^ores. 

The South, deprived of the benefits of these great acquisitions by 
the compromise of 1850, tried in vain to find new outlets by Cuban 
annexation. But the Civil War resulting &om the rivalries of the 
expanding sections engrossed the enagies of the nation. At the 
of that war, Russia, which had given moral support to the\ 
North when England and France were doubtful, offered the United\ 
States her Alaskan territory and, not without opposition. Secretary \ 
Seward secured the ratification of a treaty” in 18^ by which nearly 
six hundred thousand square miles were added to our domains. 

For nearly a third of a century after the Civil War the energies 
of the Union were poured out in the economic conquest of the vast 
annexadons in its contiguous territory. In 1892 die Superintendent 
of the Census announced that the maps of population could no 
longer d^a a frontier line boimding the outer edge of advancing 
setdement. The era of colonizadon was terminadc^. The free lands 
were bang rapidly engrossed and the Union was reaching the con- 
dition of other setded states. 

THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS AND THE PANAMA CANAL 

In this era the old expansive movement became manifest in a 
new form by the Spanish-American War and the acqmsition of land 
oversea. It was the recognition of the independence of Cuba‘S by the 
United States in 1898 and the intervention to expel Spain which 
brought diout the Spanish-Amoican War; but once involved in 
that war, the naval exigencies led to the conquest of the Philqipines, 
and Porto Rico as well as Cuba. Considerations of stnnegy also 
fecUitated the annexation of Hawaii” in 1898. 

By die treaty of peace” in 1898 Spain ceded the Philippines and 
Porto Rico and withdrew from Cuba, which dsudned its autonomy 
by the recaH of the American ttoops in 1902. 

C., xUu, 433. H. C., sliii, 440. 

H, C,, xliii, 442. 
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The events o£ the vi^ar, and especially the dramatic voyage at the 
Oregon around Cape Horn from the Pacific Coast to ^lare in the 
fight ofi Santiago, gave an* impetus m the long dtiiated prqect c£ 
constructing the Isthmian Canal by the United States. With her 
vastly increased power in the Pac^ her new possestions in the 
Caribbean Sea, and the astonishing growth on the Pacific coast, the 
canal seemed a necestity, and almost a part of our diast line. By 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, England withdrew the obstacles 
arising fiom the Qayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and the United 
Suues acquired the rights of the French Qniqnny, which had failed 
in its un^taking to pierce the isthmus. When in 1903 Colombia 
rqected a treaty providing fi>r the canal, a revolutitm brdce out in 
Panama. Presi^t Roosevelt with eatraordinary promptness leopg- 
nized the Republic of Panama and secured a treat]^* fiom this 
republic which was ratified in 1904, granting die canal zone and 
various rights to the United States. 

Thus at the beginning of the twenti^ century the kmg process 
of attrition ctf the United States upon the Spanidi Empire was 
brought to this striking climax. The feeble Atlantic cdonies had 
won a land extending across the continent they bad acqiured dep 
pendencies in the Caribbean, in the Pacific, and off (he coast of 
Asia, and they had provided for connecting the two ooeams by the 
Panama Canal. 


C., xlui, 450. 
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I. GENERAL INTROpUCTION 

Bt Cakleton Noyes, A. M. 


T iHE human heart has ever dreamed of a fairer world tha 
the one it knows. No man, however dark his ^irit, hovtrevei^ 
cramped his senses, is quite without the yearning after wider 
horizons and a purer air. In a happy moment earth seems to hold 


for all the promise of larger things. The moment passes; and the 
world closes in again, actual, bare, unyielding, as before. Yet among 
men there are some endowed with vision, an insight more penetrat- 
ing and more sustained. To thdr liberated spirit the world unfolds 
a farther prospect. Earth cl(^es itself for than in radiant vesture^ 


mute forms are speaking presences, the riddle of life resolves itself 


into a meaning. To them it is granted to arrest the moment of 
illumination, otherwise so fleeting; and, gifted further with a shap- 
ing powa, they are able to re-create the moment in enduring forms. 
The men of vision are the seas and prophets; the diapas of the 
revelation, re-aeating it, are the artists and the poets. 

What each of us is seeking the poa has already found. Poetry is 
the stq> beyond, which we wae about to take, but wae not certain 
tA the way. In our expaience from year to year, we are not without 
glunpses of beauty in the world, a sense of meaning somewhae 
witlun the shows of things. Of this beauty and this meaning poetry 
is a fuUa revelation. The poet gives us back die world we already 
know, though it is a world transfigured; he draws his material from 
stores to which we all have access, but with a (Merence. His vision, 
deara and more penetrating, transfigures the facts and discloses 
the beauty only waiting to be thus revealed. (Es fresh aght of this 
beauty quickens in him an emodon of wonda and of joy which 
impels him to expression. Seeing the world in new cfwi^'narinni^ 
he sdects from the common store of experience certain images 
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colored by his mood. Of these images he weaves a pattern of worib, 
which re<3'eate the beauty he has seen and are charged with that 
deeper significjmce he has divined within the outward manifestation. 
It is just because he sees farther and feels more intensely that he is 
a poet; and then because he is able to {dirase his experience in words 
which have the power to create the vision and the meaning in us. 
So the poet fashions that fairer world of which the heart has 
dreamed; and by the mediation of his art it becomes ours for an 
enduring possession. If this be indeed the office and destiny of 
poetry, we may well ask whence it draws its inspiration and by 
what means it accomplishes its high ends. 

THE ORIGIN AND COURSE OR NARRATIVE POETRY 

The older poetry of a people takes shape around a story. Child* 
hood dearly loves a tale; for its simple heart finds the way out of a 
reality it does not understand by contriving a world of make-believe. 
The young imagination, not yet beset by too urgent actualities, 
admits no bounds to its wide’exercise. In die childhood of the raoe^ 
objects are spirits, moved by their own inner life. Natural forces are 
gods, acting capriciously upon the fortunes of men. A man more 
cunning or more powerful than his fellows becomes a hero or a 
demigod in memory and tradition. So a child too animetes the 
common things of his litde world with a life of their own that suits 
the purposes of his active fancy. He endows them with a part in his 
play, and they act out the story that he weaves around them. The 
imaginadon of childhood demands action, deeds done and stories 
told,— high adventures of gods and heroes, or the tangled fortunes of 
princes and damsels, knights and captive ladies, of fairies and 
sprites. So a fable builds itself out of free imaginings. 

Ihe love of a story never passes. All through its long hinxiry, in 
every land and among every people, poetry has not ceased to ii^ceHt 
itself in all conceivahle happenings of life. But the stream poetry 
is fed by many sources, and it takes cobr and volume accmding to 
the channels through which it flows. From the “Iliadr to “Em>ch 
Arden,” to dte typcal instances which by no means s^ tlfe huther 
or the nearer bounds of narrative poetry, bodi the subject and the 
form have undergone varied and pr^und changes. This mov^nen^ 
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as each aadoo devdops its own art and oihure, has been in the 
ditecdmi £n»n the genoral to the particular, firom die interests ot 
the entire naticHi to the afiairs of private persons. Out the sturit^ 
and strivings of a whole people mward expression is gradually 
evolved the separate individual artist or poet. 

CHAKACTERISnCS OF PRIMITIVB POETRY 

In elder days men worked and played together. The un^^e mein- 
her of the dan or the individual dtizen was completdy merged m 
the unity of the tribe or the state. His wdfare depend^ upon tm 
welfare of the group, his interests were bound up inextricably witn 
the life of the community as a whole. This fact explains the rang^ 
and character of the earlier poetry of any people. All nations have 
their own distinctive beginnings, and the% are widely distributed in 
time: the term “earlier,” therefore, is relative to each nation. Ex- 
amples of such earlier poetry are the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” on 
the one hand— though these represent the culmination rather than 
the begi nn in g of an age, which, however, is relatively early— -and on , 
the other hand, the English traditional ballads.^ In point of time' 
these two instances are separated from each other by about two 
thousand years, but as earlier po^ry they have this trait in common, 
that they are not the work of any one man. Such poetry as this is 
not made; it grows. It springs as a kind of spontaneous expression 
of the life of the group. An inddent of common concern to the 
whole people, a situation involving the fortunes of all, furnishes 
the occasion and the motive of the tale. Necessarily some one, any 
cme,— unknown by name, — starts it on its course. The story is told 
and retold: passing from lip to lip, it receives changes and additions. 
Again, finally, some one, unknown by name, gives it the loan in 
which it is written down and so preserved. But it is the po^ry of 
a people rather than of a man. 

This poetry has certain traits which serve t» mark it as popular 
or nadonaL In the case of poems of greater scope, Hke die “Uiad” 
or “Beowulf,” it deals with action in the large, llie heroes whose 
deeds it> celdbrates are the possession of the kindred or the race; 
th^ are kio]^ and men of might or valw, known to all in the national 

Hmmd CUusicSfjl, 
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traditioos. Even the gods ave not absent; they pky a dotnkiaAt fiuct 
in the action. Similarly in die popular baUad^ ^ persons the 
stcny, though dravm from luunfaler li£^ acquire a lege&dary interest 
-which mains than typical figures and invest diem with genoal 
importance. Such poetry, then, mirrors the ideals die gnmp or 
the nadon. It is duqied and colored by the religious bdiefe o£ the 
people or by vague questionings and vaguer answers as to die 
nature and meaning of things. By the kind of persons it sets in 
action, by the deeds they do and the passions they feel, this poetry 
becomes the projection and expression of life at iu best as the whole 
people conceives it to be. It is the nation’s intopretation iteelf. 

One characteristic these tales have which, aput fiom thdr form 
as verse, makes them poetry. The world which they give back is 
idealized. They crane into bang in reqxinse to mat’s love of a story. 
But the actirai which they embody is not the petty and common- 
place roimd of daily afEairs; the action is heightened and intetmfied. 
What we cidl the “glamour romance” is over it. The free imag- 
ination is at work to feshion a more engaging and agnificant world. 
The stories told are of a time bng past^ in a happier and gtdden 
prime. This, diey say, is the world as it was; wo^ that it woe 
so now, or might be againl Across die obscure yearnings dE the 
present need, seen at a distance in the fresh light of mornings gone, 
the men of an elder age are figured of heroic mould. Thdr virtues, 
their passions, and thdr faults are ndiler than the cranmon breed. 
The world in whidi they move and do is an amplor sc»d badied. in 
a freer air. This transfiguring of dungs, making than bright, in- 
tense, and full of a fartha meaning, is the spirit of poetry. 

THE CEOWTH OF INSIVIDUAU8M 

As dvilization progresses, the individual begins to define himself 
more sharfdy against die background of his gtotq>. The common 
effort of t^ gioiqi has wrought out for itself die sots of fife; the 
store of culture it gradually oiriched by odlective stridi^. Thai 
a time comes vdioi the voious fuacrions dL life teod to be 
tributed more and more amra^ the s^aiate mendiats of die oonir 
munity; and to diem it becmnm po^ile to devdpp thdr owu 
special gifts and aptitudes as potter, weaver, andth. One day a 
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man arises who has the gift of song. Q>n8cious of himself now as 
an individual, he takes the stories which the fathers have told, 
threads of legend and tradition, and weaves them into a new pattern. 
As the earlier poetry was the expression of the collective ideals of 
the group, so now the poem conceived and shaped by a single maker 
is animated by his own special purpose; colored by his personal 
emotion, it reflects the world as he hims^.sees it: and it becomes m 
this wise the expression of his individual interpretation of life.* 
Thus a new spirit comes into narrative poetry. Less and less it is 
spontaneous, impersonal, objective; more and more it is the produa 
of a deliberate, self-conscious art; the choice of subject and the 
manner of presenting it are determined by the poet’s own feeling.<^ 
The world feom which he draws his material is nearer home. His 
characters are more immediate to everyday experience; what they 
lose in glamour they gain in directness of appeal. Interest in the 
action for its own sake does not flag, but the persons who move in 
it are more closely and ddinitely expressive of what the poet thinks 
and feels. He chooses his characters because they embody con- 
cretely and so exemplify the conception he has formed of a sig- 
nificant situation. The story of the mythical hero Beowulf and his 
fight with the weird sea-monster Grendel is succeeded by Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales.”* Here the poet assonbles a motley company, 
of high and low degree, of cleri^ and lay, sketched from the life 
with exquisitely humorous fidelity. The stories they tell to pass the 
stages of their pilgrimage are as varied as thanselves— none, how- 
ever, more characteristic of the new temper of poetry than the Nun’s 
Priest’s tale. Now 

A povre widwe somdel slope in age. 

Was whylom dwdling in a narwe cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale.* 

And the hero of the tale is "Chauntecleer”! The cock discourses 
learnedly of dreams, and for authorities he invdces the great names 
antiquity. But he succumbs to inexoraUe fate, figured by “Russd 
the fcHC," while the denizens of the barnyard act the chorus to his 

* As iUustradog the contrast in' {Knot ci view o£ die work of die indiiodnal poet 
and ci national poetry, it u interesting to ccmipare the acute self<*oonsciousness of 
Tennyson's TJIysses** (H. C., xlii, 977) with t^ downnghtness of Homer's hero. 

* tf, C., xl, is. xl» 34. 
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tragedy. The poem in its mock heroics is a dy satire of the grand 
manner of the romantic epic But beyond the entertainment it fur> 
nishes by the way, in it is reflected Chaucer’s own genial though 
duewd criticism of life; and we enjoy this contact with the poet’s 
own personality. So in all narrative poetry of conscious art, whether 
the “Faerie Queene’’ or “Paradise Lost,’’ Keats’s “Endymion” or 
“Enoch Arden,” whether it portrays the figures of romance and fable, 
or whether it treats the high argument of God’s ways with man or 
a tragedy of humble souls, we discern the image of a heightened 
and intenser world, which serves finally to express the poet’s own 
way of conceiving life, his interpretation of experience. 


THE RISE OF THE LYRIC 

The same trend toward greater personality in expression which 
changes the import of narrative poetry gives rise to poetry of a 
different kind and purpose. .As the individual emerges out of the 
mass into consciousness of himself, he is made aware that life comes 
to him, in contrast to other men, with a difference. The world is his 
world, passions are his passions, events take thdur significance as they 
relate themselves somehow to his own experience. The great sky 
arches overhead, brightly blue or piled with tosdng clouds. Outward 
in every direction reaches the broad earth, a crowded pageantry of 
color and form and sound and stir. Just at the center, the meeting 
point of all these energies, stands a man, thinking, feeling, willing. 
Upon him as a focus converge all rays of influence from the incloang 
world. Responding to their impact, he perceives a sudden harmony 
within the tumult of sensation and flashing idea, a harmony which 
is beauty, and his whole bdng is flooded with emotion. His joy, 
wonder, worship, surge to expression. Out of the chaos he compds 
a new order, the image of his perception; and this he bodies forth 
in material form through the medium of words, shaping it af^ the 
pattern of his perception, and moulding it to his mood. The mi^ty 
pulse of nature bids him to sing, to voice his insight and h^ feding 
in accordant rhythm. So out of the ftdlness of his spirit quidcened 
by the beauty of the world and its inner meaning wells a song. 
Ihe lyric is born. 
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It lies xiot on the sunlit hill 
Nor in the sunlit gleam 
Nor ever in any falling wave 
Nor ever in running stream-^ 

But sometimes in the soul dF man 
Slow moving through his pain 
The moonlight of a periEeat peace 
Floods heart and brain.^ 

So the external world weaves endlessly its subtle patterns of I 
beauty and meaning, at times well hidden indeed, but yielding \ 
finally their secret to the ardent searchings of the human heart. 
Often the lyric springs, as it seems spontaneously, out of a sheer 
joy of things. 

Sumer is icumen in, 

Lhude* sing cuccul 
Groweth sed, and Uoweth med, 

And springth the wude^ nu — ^ 

Sing cuccu! 

Awe* bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth^* after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth,^ bucke verteth,^* 

Murie sing cuccul 

Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 

Ne swike^ thu naver nu; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 

Sing cuccu, »ng cuccu, nul 

The bird’s note ^ves the key. The poet responds, his yoy overflows 
inm images, his mdody voices the music o£ Spring! As this is 
one of the earliest lyrics in our language, so it is ^&sOy in spirit, fmrm, 
and content^ a veritable spring song of the lyric mood. 

For the lyric poem is born in emotion. Its moving spirit is song. 

Sharp. • Loud. The final c’s are pronounced as syllahles. . 

’Weed. •nW. *Ewe. *®Loweth. Leaps. 

Runs to the greenwood. 

n Cease. The musk to which ^ (yric was suag in the first half of the diiiteeitth 
century still exists. 
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Pipi^ down vdieys wild, 

Pipiog songs of pleasasu; 

On a dood I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me: 

**Pipe a song about a lambt’* 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again;** 

So I piped: he wept to hear. 

“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of tuppy cheerl’* 

So I sung the same again. 

While he wept widi joy to hear. 

“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.** 

So he vanish*d from my sight; 

And 1 pluck*d a hollow ree4 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy smigs 
Every cluld may joy to h^.^^ 

The impulse to music is the lyric’s source. But the fragile, delicately 
wrought vessel of lyrical form is capable of inexhaustible variety 
and wealth of content. It may hold as an aroma the evanescent 
mood of a moment; or into it may be poured the accumulated 
treasures of a ripe experience. The only limitation of a lyric is 
that it shall sing; otherwise it is free to range earth and sky and the 
inmost chambers of the heart. 

THE SCOPE op THE LWC 

The lyric, therefore, is a poa:*s fullest outpouring of himsdf. 
More than any other form of poetry it is toned to his mood, and 
breathes the intensity of }m emotion* But it is capable also of a 
burden of thought^ proyicM only that the thot^it take' wing and 
rise from the shell ct abstraction into tl^ fit^kmbodbi life of 
warm and colored image. In its simplest is^poit the lyric is a cry. 
HWmiam H. rii# . 5 S 4 * 
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A‘ sudden fresh vision of beauty releases the deep sources of joy» and 
the emotion, gatherihg about the image that has quickened it, wella 
forth in rhyAmic pulse, into surgent, glowing words. 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart ^ 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run. 

Like an unbodied )oy whose race is just begun.^ 


The song of a skylark, playing across the strings of the poet’s inter- 
preting and transfiguring temperament, is etherealized into a rarer 
music. It floats us back the bird’s song; but it is the very spirit of 


poetry. 

Another poet thus describes this instant experience of beauty in 
its full immediacy: 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall ro^ 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love. 

That l^d no need of a remoter cWm, 

By thought supfdied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye,“ - 


But fresh, immediate vision may be attended by insight; the poet 
sees deeper, feels more, and into the precious v^sel of his v^se he 
pours a ridter meaning: 

“Shelley. H. C.. rii, 829. 

“Wordsworth. H. C., xli, 635!!. 
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I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour * 

Of dumghtless youth; but hearing oftentimes , 

The sdll, sad muac m humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of amjde power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt/ 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something hu more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue dcy, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.” 

As poetry, these verses in themselves have not quite the lyric impetus. 
They move to a stately muac suited to the c alm elevation of mind, 
in which “the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings” is now 
“recollected in tranquillity.” .They describe, however, rather dian 
illustrate the lyric temper. They are still charged with emotion 
which heightens and intensifies the actual material stuff out of 
which they are woven, and so they are true poetry. But the burden 
of thought tends to impede that upward spring of feding which 
is the essence of the lyric mood. - 
The range of lyric poetry is limited only by the capadties of the 
human spirit; it is coextensive with the height and depth of man’s 
mind and heart. A lyric is some one poet’s interpretation of the 
beauty, the wonder, the profound mystery, of life as he perceives 
and feels it, by the magic of word-image made visible to the inward 
ey^ by the weaving of tone and measured beat made vocal in the 
sot^ In swift, vivid phrase it may fucture a bittterfly or a world; in 
richly-freighted word it ixiay seem, for an illumined moment^ to 
unlodc the vast secret of life, discovering truth. The lyric may be an 
iridescent of song, pierdng the silmce; it may be a mighty hymn, 
resolving discords and vddng the praise of things. No mo^ is 
denied it; joy and sorrow, hope and .regret, tears and laughter, lie 
within its onnpass. Its characteristic note is intense personality. 
But the true poet tiansfiguies the beauty he has seen in his little 
"Woidtwar^- JV. C., xli. 6338. 
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corner o£ the eardi into cosmic vistas, opening to infinity, and trans- 
mutes his private joys and griefe into the great passionate fountains 
universal happiness and suffering accessible to all men. 

THE EtEMENTS OF FOETK FOaU 

Any subject may be turned to the uses of poetry according as the 
pott conceives it in a certain way. At odc^ more sensidve and mofo 
creative than other men, the poet sees life more intensely and moie 
beautifully. He is stirred by the splendor or tenderness of natures 
pageantry of shifting colors and impressive forms; he is quickened 
to penetrating thought by his indght into the living principle whicn 
shapes the world, and by his sense of the varying significance of' 
men’s purposes and destiny. His emotion impds him to express his 
perception, carrying lighdy also its burden of thought, in an ordered 
pattern of word-symbols, which reproduce images from the external 
world, but which invest them with associations and implicate furdier 
meanings. To this transcript of the immediate and actual world he 
adds: 

The gleam. 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

Ihe consecration, and the poet’s dream. 

Thus to transfigure the world and life, under the stimulus of feel- 
ing and by the power of insight, is the magic and the mystery of 
the poet. So, too, poetry may range through the vast, complex 
stdiole of experience, to draw thence its inspiration and its material. 
But life may be dtus conceived poetically, and yet die idea may be 
expressed in prose. To give it poedcal expression, there must pulse 
through die subject matter, whatever guise it wear, that deep up- 
wdling of emodon which prompts the poet to phrase his thought 
in the word-pattern which is a poem. 

The poedc impulse, rising out of vision andLemodon, utters iti^ 
in spee^ but speech flowing in measure pulse and cast in a de- 
terminate mould As the stuff out of which the w^ cff poetry is 
woven is both intdlectual and emodonal, though die two dements 
may combine in varying propordons, so these elemrats together ^ 
to ^ diajnng of die final total form. This form, comprising both 
the measured flow words and their ultimate arrangement in a 
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patterii,” is a poem. Aad this ima. is not sncidcntal or arinttarje, 
biiCis oonditiooed by the nature itself of the huoian mind and i^rixit. 

THE NATUEE AND SOUKKS OF EHYTHM 

'\^ihin the texture of every poem beats a pulse like the throb td 
coursing blood in a living body; and this pulse or rhythm is the life 
of poedc form. Indeed rhythm is the very heart of the universe itsdf . 
No manifestation of the active prindple in the great frame of things 
is so intimate or so pervasive. Day and night, flow and d>b, the 
perfect return of the seasons, the breath of our nostrils and the 
stars in their courses echo alike its mighty music. In the little prac- 
tical affairs of life, no less than in eardt’s oibic sweep through stellar 
spaces, rhythm is a law of movement, to which all sustained action 
instinctively conforms. It makes movement easier, as in labor— 
whether the quick tap of a smith’s hammer on his anvil or the 
long-drawn tug of a gang at a rope. Soldiers, marching to an 
ordered step, lighten the fatigue of weary miles. Rhyt^ also 
makes movement pleasurable, as in the dance. And, convorsely, 
the perception of rhythm in things external to oneself is both easy 
and pleasurable. Alike in its subjective and its objective aspects, 
therefore, rhythm is in essential harmony with the spirit of man. 

As the order of the universe is shot through with a living puls^ 
so emotion, too, if sustained, tends to express itself in rhythm. Hie 
emotional stimulus of the perception of beauty, or the excitement 
attending insight into the deeper truth of life, quickens the heart- 
throb; this heightened activity overflows, to eiqiressbn in words 
which repmduce the measured beat of the impetus out of which 
they spring. And so a poem comes to birth. In its most primitive 
forms, some scholars tell us, poetry is but the voice accompaniment 
to the rhythms of bodily movement iir work end play.** A woman 
grinding com back and forth between two stones, keeps titne by 
the crooning of unreasoned words in endless repetition. A fcagment 
of an old i^inning aoi^ echoes in Ophelia’s ravings: “You must 
ring DowtHhdotvtt, An you caB Arm a-doum-tu O, how the vhed 

u Por dd* of poeirr » a 1 ass fadsbnd nnfetMr J. W. 

Macke’s Oxford Lectum on Pottnr. 

"See F. B. OnmiMn, "Ilw Bcmoiegi ei ViuUtf" 
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becomes itl’' litfae-bodied men shout in unison their war chant, as 
they tread the circle of the dance. Youths and maidens in common 
festival recite in turn the verses of a ballad, caught and flung back 
in the refrain. The principle holds true throughout the age-long 
evolution of poetry. From the earliest to the latest manifestations 
of the poetic impulse, in the instinctive voicing of physical move- 
ment and in the highly wrought creations of mature art, the gre 
deep pulse at the heart of things finds utterance. 

Lo, with the ancient 
Roots of man’s nature, 

Twines the eternal 
Passion of song. 

Deep in the world-heart 
Stand its foundations. 

Tangled with all things, 

Twin-made with all. 

Nay, what is Nature’s 
Self, but an endless 
Strife toward music, 

Euphony, rhyme? 

God on liis throne is 
Eldest of poets: 

Unto His measures 
Moveth the Whole.* 

This is the origin and reason-why of rhythm in poetry. What- 
ever the poet’s mood, whether it be an outburst of sheer joy or the 
chastened calm of meditation, his verse is the counterpart, made 
audible, of his emotion, and moves to an accordant rhythm. The 
swiSt but sustained flow of Homer’s dactylic hejcameters, reciting 
the deeds of heroes; the stately procession of Milton’s iambic pentam- 
eter, unfolding a drama of Heaven and Hell; the soaring flight of 
Shelley’s skylark; the pounding hoof-beats pf Browning's mad rid^ 

I sprang to the sdmip, and Joris, and he, 

1 gallop, Dirck galloped, we j^loped all three;* 

*William Watson. xlS, so66* 
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whether forward thrust or steady march or winged flight,— the lik 
of the verse expresses the emotional stress and impetus within h. 

THE EFFECT OF BHYTHM 

And more. For the rhythm of verse not only expresses the emotion 
out of which it springs; this it also communicates. It imparts to 
the hearer its own energy and kindles him to a like emotion. Poetry 
has much in common with other kinds of literature. Prose may 
render a heightened image of the world, as in the novel; it may 
rouse to action, as in oratory. In essence, imaginative literature may 
have a constant element within its various manifestations. What 
primarily distinguishes poetry from prose is this element of definite 
rhythm. By virtue of it^ poetry is more immediate and more intense 
in its appeal. The “imitative movements,” psychologists would say, 
set going in our own organism, rouse in us a corresponding emotion. 
Rhythm, too, makes for ease of perception, and is in itself a source 
of pleasure. When righdy managed, it serves also to emphasize the 
intellectual content of the verse. The rhythm of poetic form is not 
a mechanical contrivance, but is the inevitable thrust of the passion 
within. At its best, it is never monotonous. It should not be a 
regularly recurring series of alternate beats, or “nng-song”; by subtle 
variations of stress, corresponding both to the emotional impetus 
and to the meaning of the words, it may unfold itself in undulations; 
the surge of the inner tide may break in dancing wave crests, an 
infinite variety of light and shade, playing over the surface of the 
great central unity. The meter may diange step at need, obedient 
to an inner law. 

Come lovely and somhing death. 

Undulate round the wmrld, serenely arriving, arriving 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death.** 

And so on through a surpasang^y beautiful poem. The meter, or 
measured foot, is not evident her^ but inevitably we feel a deefv 
drawn throb that lays hcfld on us, and carries us to its own mood. 
To si^ lines as these we gratefully accord the honorable name of 
poetry. 


»Wth Whii^ H. id^ 1417. 
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Rhyt^ akme, however, is oot eiHHigh to constitute a poem. A 
mere drone of words in meaningless repetition, though it may illus- 
trate one of the origins of poetry, is not poetry itself. There must 
be progress in the recurrence, and the repeat must build itself up into 
a pattern. Any bit of experience, to be truly understood or vitally 
assimilated, must be apprehended as a whole. In the tumult of the 
world external to him the mind of man'*ihsistently demands order 
and significance. Nature has compelled the poet to her own rhythm! 
that is his inspiration. The poet must now compel nature to his] 
purposes of expression; that is his art. His temperament has vibrated 
to the sweep of cosmic influences; now his mind enters as a control- 
ling and organizing force to shape his perception and his meaning 
into a single total unity. Out of rhythm in repetition and com- 
bination he frames a harmony. And so his poem presents a whole- 
ness of impression. His pattern is built of the repeat of single ele- 
ments: metrical bars or feet compose the line or verse; lines combine 
into stanzas; and stanzas fashioned after a common design succeed 
one another in progress to the end. Here again, the structure is 
not mechanical or arbitrary: each verse is measured to the turn at 
the thought; and die formal unity the whole poem corresponds 
to the unity of mood or idea that the poem is framed to express. 

THE WORO-ELEMENT IN roEIRT 

The poet’s medium, or means of expression, is words. The painter 
works with color, the sculptor with form, the musician with tone. 
Color and form and tone are pleasurable in themselves, as sensations; 
they become beautiful and significant by force of what they may be 
made to express. So words in themselves also have a sensuous vdue. 
When used as instruments of beauty, they may add to the rhythmic 
structure of a poem the element of melody. This tonal quality is 
secured most easily and obviously by rhyme, v^ch is perfect con- 
cord of vowd sounds together with the consonants following to 
cmnplete die sylldde, as in dgkt, night. Besides adding musical 
vdue to die phrase, rhyme, wh^ adroitly managed, serves to d^ne 
die pattern of the poem and to emphasize die meaning of the wonk 
in whidi it falls. Lesser components of the mdodic dement ate 
assonance, tdUtenaion, and umccohr. Assonance is die rqieddon of 
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die same TOwdsooBd within qrHafaies, hit wilhdifieteiitconKMumts, 
as duqie^ mete. AUkeratioa is the agreemott in sound o£ iiddal 
s^hdiles^ as in “The fisp o£ /eaves and the ripple at rain.” AUiteta- 
don, combined with stress, is the essential vase-prindple dE Angh>’ 
Saxon poetry; it is used to-day at the risk of obscuring the sense by 
overloading the ornament. The melodic quality of tonecolor is more 
subtle; it is the suggestion of the meaning of the words by the tonal 
quality and value of their syllable^ as in “Sweet dimness of her 
loosened hair’s downfall,” where the slow change in vowel quality, 
e, I, 0, a, seems to invest the image vrith a kind of “penumbra” of 
sound. These are the notes of the poet’s gamut; the master crsdts- 
man enqibys them with a just reticence to enhance the sensuous 
appeal of his art. 

But poetry is not only emotional and sensuous in its af^ieaL By 
virtue of its medium of words, it is adapted— to an extent that the 
arts dE painting, sculpture and music are noti— to the apression dE 
intellectual ideas. It gains in potency, however, in the measure that 
it phrases these ideas not in abstract terms but concretely. Words 
are not cdor or form, but they can suggest it by means ^ images. 
Emotion always has an object, which calls it out and represents it. 
The image in the word becomes the e^iression of the poet’s own 
feding; and it is also the symbol and occasion to others of a like 
emotion. How much Wordsworth’s apostrophe to Duty gains in 
persuanon by the beauty of suggested imagesl So the idea embodies 
itself and becomes warm and viwd, rousing the hearer’s imagination 
to vision and kindling him to emotion. TUs evocative power of 
words is the secret of the poet, and is hardly to be analyzed. It 
attaches to the tonal beauty of their sj^dbles, in themselves and in 
rhythmic comlanation; it derives from their vividne^ of image, 
and from the assodations, botii intellectoal and emotional, ^xhich 
ding around tiiem like an aroma and an exhalation. 

Bright Star! would I were ^eadfaw as dioa art: — 

Not in koe qdendour hung ah^ tlw night. 

And watching, with eterad Uds apa^ 

LBte Ntfxue’s patknt dee|i]iW Eremite, 

The moving waters at ih«r priesdike tadt 
(X poie simtion round eutii’t human shorea.** 

**Keanb«. 
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Who can say wherein lies the witchery of this Word-muncl It can 
only be felt. In addition to the common meaning of its terms, 
therefore, language seems to have a further expressiveness. This 
new ngniiicance is the creation of the poet, wrought out of the 
familiar words by his cunning manipulation of them. The wonder 
of the poet’s craft is like the musician’s,— 

That out of three sounds he frames, not a fourth sound, but a star.** 
THE ONENESS OF CONTENT AND FORM 

Poedc form rouses the whole being to sympathetic action by its 
rhythm; it delights the. ear by its melodious tone; the logic of its 
coherent harmonic structure satisfies the mind; its word-images 
stimulate the imagination by their power of evocation. So poetry 
adds to fact its intellectual worth and all the emotional value inhering 
in it. Finally form and meaning become one. And most intimately 
so in lyric poetry. Here we feel that just this idea could not be 
expressed, just that emotion could not be communicated, in any 
other way. The essence and mystery of the song are in the singing. 

A poem is a fragment of life rounded into momentary complete- 
ness. It compels the chaos of immediate sense impressions into 
forms of beauty, and so it builds a fairer world. It catches the 
rhythms that pulse at the mighty heart of things and weaves them 
into subde and sadsfying patterns; its verbal melodies waken in the 
soul dim echoes of the desired music of the spheres. It floods life 
with unaccustomed light. But it is illusion only in that it sees 
beyond the changing shows of nature and discerns the loveliness 
wfoch the human spirit would foin believe is the vesture of the 
Eternal. Poetry is not illusion, but rathcx the eiqpress image of a 
bigfier reality. The poet would compass life and utterly possess it. 
Not as a padent observer of nature’s processes, not a passive spectator 
of the moving play of human fate, he loves what he beholds. To 
him,, as to a lover, the world yields sometlung of its secret. By 
force of imaginadve, creadve vision, he sees life in its wholeness, 
though but for an illumined moment. Emotion and ins^t fuse into 
an inu^ of perfection. To the poet truth reveals its^ as beauty. 

**Browiitiv’* “Abt VoiJer,'* H. C., xlfi, iioo-iioa. 
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But the reveladoii*lk never finished. There£ore all great and true 
poetry is the utterance o£ an inspiration. It is the dream of a wwld 
ever realized and yet ever to be won. In the words of one of its 
prophets: “Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge— it is as 
inunortal as the heart of man.” 



11. HOMER AND THE EPIC 


By Professor Charles Burton Guuck 

* T ’ 

E PIC poetry might be described as that in which fewest poeti 
have achieved distinction. Homer, Virgil, Milton are the\ 
names which occur to the mind when we try to define the 
typ^ but beyond these three it is hard to find any who have success* 
^y treated a large theme with the dignity, grandeur, and beauty 
which the heroic poem demands. 

This is because the standard was set at the beginning; and when 
we analyze the method and the purpose of these great poets, Homer 
emerges as the one supreme and incomparable master of them all. 
For, in “Paradise Lost,” ^ NBlton was too often diverted from dw 
true ofiice of the poet by theological controversy; Virgil’s “.£neid” * 
is the highly studied product of a self-conscious age, and was 
deliberately written to exalt the greatness of imperial Rome. 

THE PREDECESSORS OF HOMER 

And yet, although the art of Homer is more naive and unconscious 
than Virgil’s, it is a mistake to think, as the eighteenth century 
thought^ that Homer represents the childhood of the race. Fresh, 
vigorous, ^ntaneous, swift, he none the less stands at the end of 
many generations of angers. From them he inherited trachdons of 
versification, dicdon, and phrase that reach back to the very earliest 
emergence of the Greeks from barbarism. 

The material of the first ej^ songs was qute simple. In the 
beginning the tribal gods would be the theme of a hymn ctf praise 
or thanksgiving; and ance the heroic ancestors of the chieftains 
were thought to be the sons of gods, it was easy to pass from god to 
man and ctmtemporary exploits in some famous raid were not for- 
gotten. Saaed hymn bec^e heroic lay. Popular poetry it was, 
in the sense that it appealed strcmgly to pt^xular interest and local 
^Hanard CUuda, iv. 1^-358. *H. C» ^ 

6 $ 
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{Hide. But it rematdbd the possession oEfaeavm-gi&ed^genivliose 
profession was hereditary. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EPIC 

During the twelfth century before Christ there came a mighty 
upheaval, involving the fall of Mycense and the final ruin of her 
splendid civilization. New adjustments of territOTy took place, 
and wholesale migrations of Greek-speaking peoples, calling them- 
selves Achxans, .£olians, lonians, or Boeotians, to the littoral of 
Asia Minor. The stir and adventure of moving tribes, the prowess 
OE their champions, the mingling of men of the same rac^ though 
of (fifferent clans, on the edge of a country where barbarians filled 
the hinterland, developed a new pride in national achievement and 
furnished, in fact, just the conditions most favorable for the devdc^ 
ment of die epic. Legends brought from htane, where the fothers 
had lived a simpler life, began to expand to larger pn^rtions. 
Achilles and Hector, who had posdbly been rival chiefe on the 
border between southern Hiessaly and Boeoda, now became, in the 
conception of the bards, magni&ent princes, fighting, not for catde, 
but for national odstence. The scene of their exfdoits is shifted 
from the old homeland to the new, and as the imagination of the 
emigrants grew with their larger life in the hew country, so their 
legends came to endbody more incident, to take on more brilliant 
coloring, and to voice higher nationd pretensions. 

Thus Agamemnon, whose power on the Greek mainland had by 
no means been limited to the one small citadel Myceme, snugly 
built among die hills of Argos, had room to expaml to snnething 
like imperial dimensions through the patriotic impulse of diese 
later epic singers. Growing more skillful in characterization, they 
hdped to rear the great antithesis between Achaean and Trojan, 
between Gredk amd baiharian, the West and the Ea^; diey founded 
Hellenism. 


THE TIOT OF HISTMT « 

That the story of the Trojan War, endiellidied as h is with 
mythical details, reflects historical focts— actual amfikts between 
the Adiaean and .£olian imangrants mi the one hand, and the 
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Dardanian inludjitants o£ the Troad, on the other, is now no longer 
doubted. The “Iliad,” which in its present form is the work of a 
single genius is the result of complicated processes which include 
the borrowing, adaptation, and enlargement of old material and the 
invention of new. 

It is not free from inconsistencies in deuil and occasional lapses 
in interest. “Even the good Homer nods,** mys Horace. But though 
he nods now and then, he never goes to sleep. \ 

The “Odyssey” * probably belongs to a somewhat later era than i 
that in which the “Iliad” took final shape. The wanderings of 
Odysseus reflect newer experiences of the same Achaean stock which 
had won success in stirring conflicts in Asia, and was now pushing 
out in ships over the Mediterranean to compete with the Phoenician 
trader. The “Odyssey” presupposes the events described in the 
"Iliad”; unlike the “Iliad,” it is not a story of battles and sieges, but 
of adventure and intrigue which center about a bold sailor. 

It is full of the wonder of a new world; of strange escapes; of ship- 
wreck and the terrifying power of winds and waves; of monsters 
and witches and giants; of encounters with pirates, and exploration 
into wild countries, even to the borders of the earth and to the imder- 
world. It has furnished the model of some of Sindbad’s* adventura-s, 
and is the precursor of Gulliver and Munchausen. It has given to 
later poetry the lotus-eaten^ and the Sirens, and to the language of 
proverb ScyUa and Charybdis, and has enriched our nursery books 
with some of thdr most entrancing characters. As a relief to the sdr 
and trial of the hero, it pictures the happiness and beauty of rural 
life, and presents the noblest portrait of a faithful wife in aU 
literature. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE “oDTSSEy” 

The dramatic structure of the “Odyssey” has always been admirad, 
The entrance of the hero is postpon^ in order to devebp the 
sittiation aad introduce his lovsfl}!^ if somewhat futile^ son Telem- 
achu^ together with some characters made fomiliar by the “Iliad”: 
Nedcnr, Helen, and Mendaus. We are then transported to Calypso's 

*H. C., xxfi, 9. C., xw, 331-395. 

* Cf. TenayMn'* poem in H, C., xiU, 993. 
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Isle, there to find Odysseus chafing under restraint. There ensue the 
departure, the anger of Poseidon, the wreck, and the rescue in the 
land of the Phsacians. The scene shifts to the brilliant court of 
their king, Alcinous, before whom Odysseus recounts the wonderful 
adventures which preceded his arrival at Calypso’s island. In Phzacia 
Odysseus meets Nausicaa, the fiurest and most radiant girlish figure 
in Greek literatuse. Nothing will better illustrate the difierence 
between Homer and Virgil than a comparison of Nausicaa’s words 
of parting with the violent outpourings of Dido’s spirit when .Sneas 
leaves her.' This part of the “Odyssey” is also highly interesting 
and important for the way in which the bard Demodocus represents 
the traditions and methods of the heroic lay. 

The second half of the story begins when the Phaeacians carry 
Odysseus home. Disguised as a beggar, he meets with a series of 
encounters which give full play to the dramatic devices of recognition 
and irony, so skillfully practiced later on the Greek stage. He dis- 
closes himself to Telemachus.* Then his old dog Argos recognizes 
him, in a scene full of pathos. Finally, after a supreme trial of 
strength and skill, and the slaughter of the suitors, the husband 
makes himself known to his wife, and then to his aged father. Faults 
of repetition there are in plenty; but they only show with what 
fondness the epic poets loved to linger on the story, and how eager 
their audiences were to have the taie prolonged. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HOMERIC POEMS 

The Greeks were fond of recounting personal details about th^ 
great men, but they were unable to tell about a real Homer. *rhe 
later legends concerning his life are meager, and almost wholly 
disregarded by the scholars of Alexandria. His blindness is a trait 
often remarked to-day among the popular singers in the villages 
of Greece and Macedonia. It is beautifully portrayed in the well- 
known bust in the Naples Museum. Seven cities claimed the honor 
of being his birthplace. They were mosdy on the shores of Asia 
Minor or the adjacent islands— a fact whidi attests «diat we knew 
before {mm the language of the poems, that thdr latest con^iosers 
were Ionian Greeks, and that die poems had a vogue on that coast 
* See “iEiieid," ia H. C., xiiii tSjtf. 
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a long rime before wandmng ibapsodists carried them to (be main* 
land. It is not known tfidien they were first committed to writing. 
Altfaot^ the Greeks knew how to write as early as the ninth 
century before Christ, and posnbly long before that time— indeed, 
writing is mentioned once by Homer— it played no important part 
in the earlier transmission of the poen:);s,;,and it was not until the 
reign of the tyrant Pisistratus in Ath^is, in the sixth century, thkt 
they were gathered together and set down definitdy in the form 
in which we have them. Thus virtually committed to the guardian 
ship of the Athenians, who were the leaders ot culture from th4 
sixth to the third centuries, the poems passed to the custody of the^ 
Alexandrines, who prepared ddxirate editions with notes, and 
divided them into the “books”— twenty-four each— in which they 
appear to-day. 

The Romans studied them sedulously, and to Quintilian, as to 
Plato, Homer was the fountain of eloquence. The western world 
during the Middle Ages had more frequent recourse to Roman 
versions of the tale of Troy, but with the revival of learning Homer 
sprang almost inunediately into his rightful position at the head of 
the ancients, and has ever since held firm hold of the affections of 
all cultivated men and womoi. 



III. DANTE 

By Pkofesso& Chaklbs Hau. Grandgent 


D ante ALIGHIERI (1265-1321) is nghtly called the 
supreme exponent of the Middle Ages. In no other writer, 
ancient or modem, do we find the s[mt a great period 
so completely reflected as the mediaeval soul is mirrored in him. It 
was the epoch of mighty builders and mighty theologians, of religious 
exaltation, of sturdy, militant fidth— the age that pr^uced the grand 
cathedrals and the "Summa ‘IheologiaE,’' the age of die Crusades, 
of St. Bernard and St. Dominic, the age of St Francis. So essentially 
is Dante a poet of God that the epithet ‘Divine’* has by universid 
consent been attached to the work vdiich he called a “Comedy”; 
and so manifest is his architectural genius that his poem inewtably 
suggests comparison with a huge Gothic church. The troops of 
figures that live eternally in his pi^;es, representing all types of 
contemporary man from burgfier to Pop^ diversify without obscur> 
ing the symmetrical outlines of his plan— a plan suffidendy vast to 
embrace nearly all that was of much importance in profane and 
sacred sdence. 


rm PUN OF THE “niviNB oombbt” 

The “Commedia,” ‘ with its three bochs and its hundred cantos, 
rdates the whole progress of a soul from sin, through remorse^ 
meditatkin, and disdplin^ to the state of puri^ that enables it to 
see God. Lest in wickedness, the poet suddenly comes to his senses 
and tries to escape horn it, but in vain. Reason, moved by grace, 
thereupon leads lum step by st^ to a foil under8tandu|g of evil, in 
all its ugliJMss and My; a^ he at last turns his back upon it His 
next duty is to cleanse his soul hy penance, umil its innocence is 
gradudly restmed. Then Revt^don descends to meet hita, and 

* 8m Harrml <3«sdc$, jx, aadGenenl ladex, under Dan$f, ia voLi. 
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lifu him heavenward, higher and higher, even to the presence of 
his Maker. All this is set forth allegorically in the form of a journey, 
u ndof the guidance of Virgil and then of Beatrice, through the 
underground kingdom of Hell, up the lonely mountain of Piugatory 
to die Garden of Eden, and thence through the revolving spheres to 
Paradise. «■ 

THE MEOIiBVAL VIEW OF THE WOBU) 

To US the universe of the Middle Ages seems small. The whole^ 
duradon of earthly life, from Geaddn to Judgment Day, is limited 
to some 7/xx) or 8,000 years. Our globe, a solid, modonless ball, 
surrounded by air and by fire, is the center of the material world. 
About it turn the nine successive skies, transparent, shdl-like, 
hollow spheres, bearing the sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed 
stars, wMch tog^er consdtute the force called Nature. Outside 
this round universe of matter is the Paradise of pure spirit, the limit' 
less abode of God, the angels, and the blest. The angels, ministers 
of the Lord, direct the movements of the celesdal bodies, thus shaping 
«dstence here below and the characters of men. Of the earth’s sur- 
bee much more than half is covered by water; but on one dde, 
with Jerusalem in the middle, is the ^ver-shaped continent of 
Europe Aaa, and Africa. The Christian world is ruled by two 
great powers, one spiritual, one temporal, both ordained by God: 
Papacy and Empire, founded by Christ and by Caesar. Unrighteous 
and>ition has brought them into conflict with each other. 

Of aorJeot history, and of all the wealth of classic literature and 
art, but little was known, and that little was translated into terms 

the proent; for the historical sense was quite undevdoped, and 
so was the idea of progress, so dear to us moderns. To the mediaeval 
mind, Solomon, Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne were very much 
alike. The most noteworthy survivors among Ae atuhors of pagan 
Rome were Virgil, Ovid, Lucam, Stadus, Cicero amd livy; to these 
should be added the Christians, Boethius and St. Augusdn^ and the 
schdars and theologians who followed. Gredt was lost; but Arittotk, 
in Latin garb, began in the thirteenth century to dominate European 
thougiit^ and IMatonism had been potent in diaping St. Auguaine's 
doctrine some 800 years before. 
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THE LEARNING AND LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF DANTE 

Most o£ the learniog of his age Dante possessed— the sdence of 
Albertus Magnus, the philosophy of Aristotle, thife theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the fragment of Latin literature that time had 
spared. We find abundant evidence of it, not only in the “Divina 
Commedia,” but also in the unfini^ed “Q)nvivio,” or “Banquet,” 
an encyclopaedic work in the shape of a commentary on some of the 
author’s poems. 

He wrote Latin with fluency and vigor: besides his letters and a 
couple of eclogues, he composed a treatise, “De Monarchia,” on the 
relation of state to church, and began a discussion of verse forms 
and the use of the Italian language in poetry, called “De Vulgari 
Eloquentia”; there is ascribed to him also a lecture the “Quaestio 
de Aqua et Terra,” d^ating a curious problem of phyfical geog- 
raphy. But while his facts, ideas, and interests were those of his 
day, certain traits differentiate* him from his fellows: with Petrarch 
he shares intensity of feeling and strong personality; with Chaucer 
and Boccaccio clearness of vision and the ^ of vivid dramatic char- 
acterization; with none, his artistic reaction to the wilder aspects of 
nature, his stupendous imagination, his conciseness, his power of sug- 
gestion. In language, too, he stands quite apart from his predecessors 
and contemporaries. Such picturesqueness, such wealth of vocabu- 
lary, had never been conceived since classic antiquity. Before him, in 
feet, clerical Latin had been the regular medium of serious discourse. 
His use of the vernacular for the elucidation of philosophy and 
religion was a daring innovation, which he defends in the “Con- 
vivio.” Especially in his own country was the modern tongue 
despised, and the literary output in Italian, before the fourteenth 
century, was correspondingly meager. 

LITERARY FASHIONS OF THE MI1»LE AGES 

Northern France had long since witnessed a glorious devdopment 
of narrative po^ry, of warlike e^ and courtly romance— sengs of 
kings and feudal lords, adventures iff knights (particularly those iff 
the Round Table*) in distant lands and times. Out of liturgical. 

* See Dr. lilayiiadier's lecture on ‘‘Malory'* in the coune on Prose Fiction. 
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service had grown tltt drama. Symbolism, l<mg familiar in the 
interpretation of ancient poetry and of holy writ, had made its way 
into creative art, and had produced die “Romance the Rose^” 
that wonder of the thirteenth century. Satire^ which in this poem 
is combined with the allegorical theme of the quest of love^ bad 
found separate expression in the versified episodes called “fabliaux,**, 
and in the tales of Reynard the Fox. of this literature hadj 

been carried to Italy, as to other countries of Europe. No less re*' 
nowned than the North French epic,* and hardly less influential 
abroad, was the great school of amatory lyric poetry that had sprung 
up in southern France— a poetry of restricted scope but of exquisite 
artistry, whidi in dw tweii^ and thirteenth centuries was sung and 
imitated at many an Italian court. Not until the dme of Frederick II, 
however, do we find similar verse composed in an Italian mngue. 
About diis great emperor clustered a band of clever, artificial love 
poets known as the Sicilian School. In Tuscany the vernacular was 
used for lyric purposes by a group of uninspired but ingenious 
rhymesters, for the most part dose followers of Provencal models. 
At Bologna, too, the famous university town, the new art began to 
be culdvated in the middle of the thirteenth century. Here lived 
Guido Guinusdli, whom Dante calls his master, the first poet to 
formulate ddinitely that theory of love which was to govern the 
“sweet new style.” 


dante’s conception op love 

According to this doctrine, love is an sntribute of the “gende” 
heart alone. There it slumbas until aroused to activity by a worthy 
dbject. The woman who awakens this “gentle” love must be a 
symbd of the angelic nature, or “heavenly intdligence”; and de- 
votion to her is worship. In the generation after Guinizelli his 
teadiing was extended by a drde of gifted writecs, who introduced 
the poetic fadiion into Florence, a busy commerdal town, already 
peduqw the most prosperous of the busding, ambitious, jealous, 
quairdsonte little commmiwealths of Italy. Menfoors of dtis literary 
con^any were Dante’s “first friend,” Gni<fo Cawdcanti, and Dante 
himidf. We find, to be sur^ a less novd conc^)t»m <A. love in smne 

*Cf. "The Sdag of Koland" in H. C., sBx, 9sff. 
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of our poet’s worb: in his sweet verses on a certain young lady who 
pitied him in his bereavement, in his occasional compHmentary 
sonnets and ballads, in his wildly passbnate and beautiful soi^ 
concerning a youthful person whom he calls “Pietra.” In his amoai 
to Lady Philosophy we have excellent examples of the amatory form 
put to an allegorical use. For a more literal expression of the new 
thought we must look to the compositions inspired by his ideal lady, 
Beatrico-and, among them, to the maturer ones. Some years after 
the death of his beloved, Dante selected from his previous verse a 
series of poems illustrating the phases of his inner life under Bea- 
trice’s influence, and surround^ them with a daii^ prose ex- 
planation. This is the “Vita Nuova,” or “New Life.’’ 



IV. THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 

By Dr. Ernest Bernbaum 

T hough most of us acknowledge that Milton dwells on 
the heights of English poetry, we are likely, because of 
his very sublimity, to look up to him with awe, as un- 
approachable. The charm of the minor poems of his youth may be 
felt without difficulty; but the obstacles to loving intimacy with his 
most important works, those into which he poured “the precious 
lifeblood of a master spirit,” seem many and forbidding. We re- 
member that Byron sneered at his angds and archangels joining 
in quibbles, and we apprehend that his theology must be dull or per- 
plexing. We open “Paradise Lost” * at almost any page, and meet 
with phrases and allusions that are un&uniliar. Habituated by our 
contemporary literature and journalism to recdve an easy delight 
from the shocking; the bizarre; and the exceptional, we are not 
immediately attracted by an art whose characteristics are dignity 
and restraint. In Dr. Johnson's words, “we desert our master and 
seek for companions.” As if to encourage our truancy, there arise 
those who question whether, after all, Milton is a master. The chief 
of a prominent American library refuses to advise the reading of 
“Paradise Lost,” an ultra-modern critic professes to have discovered 
“new literary valuations” which at last destroy the poet's long- 
established reputation, and respectable literary journals actually find 
it necessary to defend a &me that had seemed impoishable. 

THE SOURCES OE Mn.TON'8 GREATNESS 

The serious-minded who, despite such babbliiiigs, conclude that 
he to whom every great man of letters from Dryden to Meredith 
has granted the crowning laurel must surely be one whom it is an 
honcMrable privilege to know, may be assured that the obstacles' to 
fiuniliarity with Milton are not at all insuperable. From three 
^ Harvard Clasdcs, iv, 87-358. 
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sources especially does his greatn«s arise— the strength of his iinagi> 
nation, the harmony of his verse, and the truth of his though. Each 
of these will become more clearly apparent to the reader if he will 
accept certain practical suggestions. To grow aware of the astound- 
ing imaginative power of Milton in “Paradise Lost,” “Panuhse 
Regained,” * “Samson Agonistes," * and even the “Nativity Ode,” * 
one should before turning to those works read the biblical passages, 
in each case brief, which gave the poet the outlines of his themes. 
It need hardly be said that such a story as that of Adam and Eve 
has in the Bible a simple and poignant beauty which is perfect in 
its way; but when one turns from the few chapters that contain it 
and follows the course of the great epic, one begins to realize how 
sublimely Milton’s imagination enlarges our conceptions of the past, 
the distant, and the unseen. Nor is it only realms, forces, and spirits 
unvisited and unknown that he reveals. Read the short account of 
Samson, or of the temptation of Christ; observe how few, though 
graphic, are the strokes of chafacterizadon; and you will thereupon 
in “Samson Agonistes” and “Paradise Regained” realize with 
what vision Milton has penetrated into the hearts <4 hero and Lord 
and devil. 

The mistake which prevents a full enjoyment of the musical 
beauty of Mlmn’s blank verse is m read it silently— a sure way to 
make it seem like prose curiously printed. Aloud the blind poet 
uttered the most and the best of it; and aloud it should be read. 
Only thus can the ardstic sense that slumbers within us be aroused 
to feel responsively the grandest rhythm and resonamx that ever 
proceeded from an Eng^sh tongue. Like ocean breakers, in varying 
lengths and with dreless energy, it beats and surges upon our emo- 
dons; and presendy we are ready to recdve those elevated thoughts 
it is marvdoudy designed to instill, because the sound has lifted us 
into a mood exalted above our ordinary state. He who thus comes 
to fed the ardstic powers of Milton has taken a decisive step toward 
literary culture: he will thenceforth not easily be imposed upon by 
whatever is imagjnadvdy weak or fentasdc; and his ear, dice at- 
tuned to the “grand style” of the master, will no kmger ddight in 
verse diat is thin or harsh. 

*H. C.. iv, 359* 
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MILTON AS mOPHET 

But did not use his poetical powers for the mere [Measure 

of exercising them. In him, as in Isaial^ the great artist is embodied 
in the greater prophet. This is a commcmplace, yet many approach 
Milton as if it were untrue. In the case^ of “Paradise Lost," ad- 
mittedly the fullest expression of his messag^ the first two books are | 
mistakenly recommended as typical. In them, to be sure, are superbly 
displayed his artistic powers, but certainly not his dominant thought 
In fact^ to confine oneself to them has proved a direct way to mis- 
understand him. Because they deal with the fallen angdis, we have 
arising the persistent error that Satan is die hm> of “Paradise Lost,” 
and that the arch-^ebel preocoipied the poet’s interest The result 
in our day, vidien belief in a personal devil is fiunt, is the impression 
that Milton devotes his genius to themes that, however {Hcturesijue, 
possess for us dight moral significaiKe. And so we have the pitiable 
result that the mere artist is admired, but the pn^het not hearkened 
to. Yet his message^ gtaqied as a whole, comes h<»ne to our very 
hearts. 


THE THEME OF “PARADISE LOST” 

The theme oi Milton is not primarily Satan, nor even God and 
angels, but humanity. Not only do the opening lines o£ “Paradise 
Lost” proclaim the subject “man’s dihdiedience^” bin throughout the 
^ic it is the fate man that is made the issue of every event in 
tte universal creation. Thus Milton begins his story, not when 
Satan is conqaring against God, but when the dented devil turns 
his revengeful thought toward the future inluhitants of the earth. 
Ot that new wmrld man is solonnly made tibe lord, God himsdf 
descending to breathe into him a spiritual life. It is to warn man 
j^pinst Ms fall that the rebdlion in heaven is xelaaed; and in the 
oentnd books it is the glory and the weakness of human nature that 
we see diqilayed. Fin^y, the future history .of the world is com- 
miinicated to Adam, not so much to manifest the rinolute power kA 
God xnt dbe futility of Satan’s hate^ as to assure the dulihen tA God 
of his etcarnal love toward than. In rixirt, the suia^ is not theoktgy 
but religbo— not the nature tA God and of Satan, but the rebtion of 
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dw powers of good and <d evil to ourselves. Could a poet dey l widi 
a pitrfiiem of rune compdling and everlasting interest to us? The 
readar vdio focuses his attentuMi upon die human bangs m “ParatiUse 
Lost” vnll do vdiat the poet did, and will, though acddoital 
may elude him, follow Milton's essential thought. The descriptions of 
heavai and hell, which may not ooare^xuid precisely to the reader’s 
notions of the sUUes of bliss and of misery, will recede into the back- 
ground, where they belong; and gradually there will rise before him 
Milton’s idea of the true meaning of h uman lifo. 

ttiOiTON’s vow OP HOMAN NATUtB 

To reduce that idea to a prose formula would be to impoverish and 
ddiase it; but a hitH or two ooncernii^ its general c^actar may 
suggest its importance to die individual conscience. On the one hand, 
no poet, not even Shake^ieare, has thoi^t more nc^ly of the glo- 
rious capaddes of man. Man is to Milton no miserable puppet of 
chance, no slave of his envirorunent (Adam and Eve an despite 
ideal surroundings), but an tinhampered master his fate, God 
himself endowing him with &eedom of the will, and all the spirits 
of the universe interested in the use he may make of that liberty. 
On the other hand, no poet has felt more profoundly the constant 
peril of man’s exalted state. Unless he in his freedom throws ofl 
all worldly temptadons, even the most seducdve^ p unishm ent for his 
disloyalty to spiritual laws is viated not only upon himself but upon 
his innocent fellow meiL The grave moral pre^caments of the Lady 
in “Comus,”* of Adam and Eve, of Christ in ‘Taradise Regained,” 
and of Samson, are not excepdonal, but typify the real state of man 
in every moment of his life. Here a stfoUme oi^xirtonity, there a 
frktal dwger, the decision absolutdy in his own hands! Yet there 
is no panic, no wild cry for relief; the spirit is as serene as the utter- 
ance is restrained. Uncom{»omiang indqiendence in earthly con- 
cerns, padent humility before God— these are the virtues that will 
redeem us at last. > ^ 

Hasty as dus glance at Nfilton’s ideas must be, it reminds us of 
the source of his power. In his firtt good poon, the "Kadviiy Od^” 

*jf. t., hr, 44. 
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he yearned to hear that muac of the heavenly spheres, hymning 
divine truth, to which most mortal ears are ever deaf; and from then 
until his end, amid the din of terrestrial turmoil, he was hearkening 
for the voice of God. Thus inspired, he has ever revived those who 
have learned to resort to him, sending each forth with a bravo: 
heart, a serener mind, and a reawakened conscience. Wordsworth, 
sadly observing the worshipers of earthly idols, exclaimed: 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour! 

and the best in succeeding generations have echoed the sentiment. 
Sceptics may question parts of Milton’s doctrine; but they will not 
easily shake its center, for that is embedded in the pertinacious moral 
convictions of the English peoples. The noblest American tradition, 
which founded the New England commonwealths, and from which 
to depart is a kind of betrayal of our inmost selves, is precisely that 
ideal of freedom from man’s dominion and conscientious obedience 
to God’s stern will, which is the very spirit of Milton. To commune 
with him is therefore to gain patriotic enlightenment as well as re* 
ligious insight and poetical culture.* 

* See also Bagehot*s essay on Milton in H. C., xxviii, 165. 



V. THE ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 

By Cakleton Noyes, AAi. 

T he Eoglish Anthology, contained in Volumes XL to XLII 
of The Harvard Classics, comprises a selection of r^resen- 
tative poems in English from Chaucer to Wait Whitman, 
a period of about five hundred years. In the range and variety of 
subject and forms, these volumes bear eloquent witness to the mani- 
fold creative power of poetry. But the very abundance of their 
treasures suggests certain problems, at the same time that it offers 
material for their solution. What is the subject of poetry, and what 
the meaning of these varied forms? How shall the reader find his 
way to the poetry that is truly* for him, and how may he win from 
it what it holds of present delight and of lasting service? 

It is evident that the spirit of poetry, intensely real but elusive as 
a sky-born Ariel, may incarnate itself in many forms and wear a 
rainbow vesture. As indicated in the General Introduction, the shap- 
ing purpose of a poem is either the narrative interest or the lyric 
mood. But these two impulses are subject to wide modifications. 
The differences do not affect the character of each instance as poetry; 
to note them, however, furnishes a convenient formula of descrip- 
tion and provides a clue to the fuller comprehension of the motive 
of a given poon. 


THE KINDS OF POE1KT 

When the poet’s interest lies in action, incident, and fituation, 
his poem takes the form of narrative. When such a poem attains 
a certain magnitude, when the action is on a large s^e, and the 
personages are of sufficient eminence and importance^ it becomes 
an epic. The epic tnay be relatively primitive and sin^ohearted like 
the “Iliad," the “Odyssey," ‘ “Beov<^,” * or the “Nibelungenlied." It 
may still redte the dee^ of heroes in an earlier gdldm prime and 

* Harvard Cksskt,}am,9S. C., xlii, sfi. 
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yet be the product o£ a conscious, highly elaborated lit«ary art, 
like Virgil’s "dEneid.” * Or again, while celebrating a 1(^ theme, 
it may be the deeply personal expression of the poet’s own intetpre* 
ration of experience and the world, as with Dante and hClton. In 
lesser compass than the epic, a narrative poem, like the ballads*^ or the 
more conscious poetical romances and t^s* may range over thei 
whole wide domain of men’s adventures and fortunes, fincUngj 
nothing human foreign to it. 

Narrative thus stories forth the doings of others; the lyric rises ' 
out of oneself. And here again the scope is limitless. A lyric may 
phrase emotion in its purest essence: it is then the absolute lyric or 
song. The emotion, gathering about a simple little scene in nature^ 
may utter itself briefly and beautifully in an idyl; concaved on a 
more extensive scale, a poem of rustic life, actual or feigned, becomes 
a pastoral,* The passion of grief finds vmce in the elegy' A lyric 
may mirror the large aspects of nature as colored by the poet’s feeling, 
and so it passes over into descriptive poetry. Sensuous elements may 
be subordinated to thought or to sympathy; and the poem so in- 
spired expresses reflection and sentiment. Exaltation of thought and 
mood, moving through sustained and complex metrical form, finds 
a fitting medium in the ode* Even wit and satire, if feeling mingle 
with the intellectual element, are not outside the scope of poetical 
expression, as in the epigram. Poetry also— provided only that it 
still be poetry— may be didactic. Although the true function of po- 
etry, as of all art, is not to teach, but to interjvet life beautifully, to 
touch the heart and kindle the whole bang to heightened activity, yet 
a poem may voice moral ideas, as in Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty”: 

Stem lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
Hie Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fiur 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

*lt. C.. am, 73S. *H. C„ xl, %t&. 

iat exam^de. Chaucer's "Nua’t Priest’s T^” H. C„ sl> 340, or Burns’s 
‘Tam o’ ShaMer.” vi, 3880. 

* For ettmplet, see H. C., al, 247, 254, 430: ali, 556, €t5i 

^For eaanytes, see MQlton’s “Lyddas.” H. C., hr, 72; tf. C, al, 447: all, 836; 
idii, 1130, 

*For teampte^ see H. C., xl, 298, 380, 384, 447i 45X0.: ali, 476, 539, 393, fi49f 
7 s8, 833, 8768. 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fredi and strong.* 

Out of the nan-ative interest, a primary instinct with men, and 
out of the interest, only gradually develops in individual character 
for its own sake, is evolved a special literary form, called drama. 
Here the poet onbodies his feelings and ideas in the persons of 
others. He no longer speaks for himself; he endows the figures of 
his creation or chservation with an independent substantive life 
of thdr own. The narrative interest is still strong, for the dramatist 
shows his personages in action, but he allows them to worit out 
their own desdny in accordance with the innar necessity of didr 
natures. In the drama, then, the poet’s own "criticism ci lifo” is 
implied rather than direcdy e}q>ressed. The drama, as a literary form, 
is a domain by itself. In so far as it is poetical, it does not differ 
essentially from other kinds of poetry, and the same principles hold 
true throughout all manifestations of the poedc qurk. 

Distinctions of motive and form, though numerous and varied, 
are not to be emphasized for their own sake. Hiese categories may 
be recognized in the large, but in'concret^ sii^lle instanoes they toid 
m overlap and m intermingle. The narrative poem has another in> 
terest than the lyric, but it may be tmiched with the lyric passion; the 
drama is different from eitho' and combines bodt. For the lover of 
poetry, however, it is not important to devise labds and af^ly them 
corre^y. Classification suggests the arrangement of a musonn. But 
poetry is a spirit, a living energy. We cannot imprison it m a defini- 
tion. It calls for wdcome and response. 

In essence and in effect poetry is an inter^r^atfon (ff etqierience. 
A poem is an etqtression, in beautifiil and significant form, of die 
poet’s passion to understand and to possess his wtnid. But, thoii^ 
a poem embodies what some one man has diot^;fo and felt, we most 
not mistake die poet’s representamve character nor fail tcf gm^ die 
universalizing power (ff his worit. The inchvidual poet is but an 
instrument: he ^ledcs for aU men. So, in cm turn, as we enter by 
itna^oadve sytt^Mithy imo his miad and foefing^ we recreats hfo 
*lt.C.,iSi69»-4su 
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experience in ourselves. The kind of poetry which finds us first is 
that which relates itself somehow to our immediate interests. Its 
appeal depends upon what we bring to it of our own knowledge 
and sensibility. We understand it because it phrases what we have 
ourselves perceived and felt, though vaguely. Thus it interprets 
our present lot, intensifying its quality nod weaving its tangled 
threads into a satisfying pattern. The poetry which seems to beckon 
to us and is able to hold us longer is the figuring forth of experience, 
already ours in part, into which we may enter more abimdandy; 
it helps us to take the step beyond. The poetry to which we finally 
make our vray— the great things of all time— is the revelation of 
&rther depths of insight, of unsounded depths of emotion. Such 
poetry as this compels us to its own temper and mood. It is not only 
revelation, it is creation; for out of the otherwise common things 
of life it builds a quite new world for our possession. 

If we seek a standard by which to try the quality and value of a 
poem, we find it most immediately in our present need. But we must 
be sure that the need is real, not a passing caprice, that it is intrinsi* 
cally and profoundly a part of our expanding life. That poem is truly 
for us, and so far good, which reveals beauty to us and some kind of 
significance; for it can thus sustai^ and nourish us and minister to 
our growth. But there is an objective standard as welL This is 
found first of ail in the poet’s genuineness of feeling. Does the word 
exactly measure the emotion it is intended to express? Without this 
primary and underlying ancerity of purpose, all the graces of form 
and phrase cannot satisfy for long. Granted this sincerity, however, 
we may say that that greatest poetry is that which gathers into itself 
and radiates the most of reality, that which discloses the deepest 
insight into life, and is charged with the fullest intenrity of emotion, 
matched by the greatest fitness and power of expresrion. 

By the witdiery of its music and the radiance of imag^ poetry 
may rightly give pleasure to a leisure moment. Apprehended in its 
deeper import, it may be one of the smous pursuits of life. To see 
the world poetically is hsdf a kind of success. Although some quiet 
spirits are content with the passive re(^>tion of beauty in nature 
and in ar^ yet the poetic inteq)rmtion of life is not incompatible 
with high mctfal endeavor, and may even be a stinudus to it, kin- 
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dling in us a pasaonate ardor to know and to do. The revelation 
which poetry affords carries us beyond the enjoyment of the inaant; 
as it leads us out into a more beautiful worlt^ it brings us deeper 
into the true significance of things, and so it widens our s{nritual 
horizon. As we see farther and feel more intensely, we are enabled 
more amply to understand the meaning of our own life fo its rela- 
tion to the whole. 

The reading of poetry, therefore, helps toward the organization 
of experience. The ideal waits in the actual. It is the privilege of the 
poet, gifted with vision, to discern the ideal, and by the energy of 
creative phrase to summon it into warm and vivid reality. He mar- 
shals the fragments of experience into a harmony with which we 
may link up our own broken efforts; disclosing the inner meaning 
of our blind purposes, he brings them into a unity of direction 
and achievement. So he reveals us to ourselves. As the poet inter- 
prets it for us, the big scheme of things is seen to be more beautiful 
and more intelligible. In effect, the real appreciation of poetry is 
conununion with the great souls of earth: In their struggles and 
thdr conquests we read the purpose of our own efforts and the 
aspiration of otu: hearts. 

Yet the beauty and significance which perhaps we had missed 
without his leading the poet but restores to us after all. For the 
poet is not final; nor is poetry, with the appredator, an end in 
itsdf. In the result it sends us back to life, to possess the world 
more abundantly in otirselves. It gives us, in terms of wide-ranging 
subject and in varied forms, the great moments of experience; but 
it is to make those moments intimately and wholly our own. We 
must love poetry, if we are to understand it: appreciation, therefore, 
is a discipline and a development. But if we are to win from poetry 
its deepest final meaning, we must actually live it. Though it has 
power to console, sustain, inq>ire, poetry is not a subsdtute for life, 
it is not an escape or refuge. Rather, it is a challenge to fuller living; 
and to that end it is a guide and a support. ' « 

Poetry is a fruition and a promise. Exhausdess and immortal, 
the spirit of poetry is ever conquering new beauty and new truth. 
So equally tlMte is no limit set to what we may oonq»ss for ourselves 
in apprecxadon. Our enjoymort at any mc»nent is d» measure of 
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our own opacity, like ^ sea’s horizon, the bounds d poetry are 
traced otdy by the sweq> of our vision. The ocean’s vei^ advances 
always befcn'e us with our progress; there is always an iidioite which 
nill awaits. 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the crowded heaven, 
And I said to my spirit Wien we become the bidders of those orbs, and 
the pieasure and l^nowledge of everything in them, shall we be fUTd 
stnd satisfied then? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and conunue 
beyostd" 

"Walt Whitman. 



NATURAL SCIENCE 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By I^fsssoe Lawunce J. HENraxsoN 

N atural sdeoc^ U the latest of man’s great achievements. 
The other important agents of civilization loi^ ago 
tained their fdl stature, and many of the finest products 
of human endeavor, like literature and the fine arts, have been 
through many centuries the oanmon possession of the race. Even 
music, the most modern of the art^ is no longer yotmg. But only 
in the last half century has science reached maturity and revealed 
its titanic power for g^ and evil in the reconstructum of the nir> 
roundings of our life. Yet today, aftor a few brief decades ci the 
scientific era, agrkukure, transportation and communication, food, 
clothing and shelter, birth and death themselves— in truth almost 
all of man’s ea^teriences and activities— are difiereiu firom what they 
were before, and the eardi which he inhdbks is transfcmned so that 
it is with difficulty tluu he can imagine the conffitions of life in past 
centuries. 

Meantime these very changes which scieoce has wrought have 
combined widi the great generalizations of science to modify philoo 
ophy and to direct the currem of reiiglmis thought. Here again die 
^em are scnnetimes good, sometimes evil, but diey are always pro 
found and widdy influential Most wonderful of all is the growdi 
of natural knowledge itsell the bans of these changes. Ever mc^ 
extensive and com^kte is the desctiptkm of nature; all diii^ are 
counted, measured, and figured, then analyzed and dasnlied. Ota 
of such orderly knowledge generalizations and laws arise, and witii 
the hdp id experiment and mathematical analyns recdve thdr coo 
firmation, un^ at length pontiv^ knovdes^ appears to extend to 
almost an ^ffienonaena, an4 except the might little seems 
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quite obscure or wholly unknown, while much is very securely es- 
tablished. 

Hie history of science and of its influence on civilization is in 
some respects the simplest of the departments of history, for it is less 
complicated by those incalculable forces which, springing from man’s 
passions and personal interests, make up'ihuch of the charm and 
difliculty of general history. Deprived of these psychological ele- 
ments, the history of science is in fact more nearly a part of the 
natural history of man; it is concerned with the latest stage of his 
struggle with the environment, with his cunning and deliberate 
devices to master it, and with the marvelous structure of theoretical 
knowledge which he has built up in the process. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Our lives are mainly occupied with the material world, with pro- 
duction and distribution of food and clothing, and the construction 
of dwellings which shall adequately protect us from the cold, the 
wind, and the rain. All higher human activities rest upon the suc- 
cessful establishment of these as a foundation. Hence progress, as 
the word is commonly understood, is most often a st^ in the control 
of the enviromnent to the end of better production, construction, and 
distribution of some commodity. Such progress is not perhaps what 
the heart of man most ardendy desires, but it is, at all events, the one 
kind about which there can be no doubt. 

Many of the most wonderful advances in mastery of the environ- 
m«it are prehistoric, the results of good fortune and gradually wid- 
ming experience utilized by primitive men of native intelligence. 
Thus day is used as the filling for a badcet, its baking is acddentally 
d>8erved, and pottery results; again a log, diroug^ a long series 
of gradud changes and small inventions, becomes transformed into 
a good boat or canoe. 

St^hodes, in a fiunous chorus of the "Antigone” has celd>rated 
such aduevements; 


Strophe I. 

Many die forms of life. 
Wondrous and strange to see. 
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But nought than man appears 
More wondrous and more strange. 

He, with the wintry gales. 

O’er the white foaming sea, 

Mid wild waves surging round, 

Windeth his way across: 

Earth of all Gods, from ancient days, the first, 

Unworn and undecayed, 

He, with his ploughs that travel o’er and o’er, 

Furrowing with horse and mule. 

Wears ever year by year. 

Antistrophe I. 

The thoughtless tribe of birds, 

The beasts that roam the fields, 

The brood in sea-depths born, 

He takes them all in nets 
Knotted in snaring mesh, 

Man wonderful in skill. 

And by his subde arts 

He holds in sway the beasts 

That roam the fidds, or tread the mountain’s height; 

And brings the binding yoke 

Upon the neck of horse with shaggy mane. 

Or bull on mountain crest, 

Untameable in strength. 

Strophe II. 

And speech, and thought as swift as wind, 

And tempered mood for higher life of states. 

These he has learnt, and how to flee 
Or the clear cold of frost unkind. 

Or darts of storm and shower, 

Man all-providing.^ 

Many will always regard this as the final expression of man’s 
wonder and admiration at that which man has done in winning 
his civilization. But while we admire and marvel at the feats 
of primitive man, we must not forget to distinguish a very important 
difference between such and many achievements of civilized man--*- 
* See Harpord CkudcSt viii, 265-266, for anodier trsoslation of this chorus. 
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in hct, between i»ehistoric works and deeds and all the greatest 
scientific achievements. Very wonderful as the early progress was,— 
think of civilized man’s failure to domesticate animals, and, incom- 
parably important, think of the winning of fire,— it lacked a certain 
germ of growth, which is familiar to m in our own times. Each 
thing came by itself, it came by accident,>and it did not directly! 
lead to other things. Beyond living one’s life and waiting for some- 1 
thing to turn up so that one’s ingenuity might be exo’cised, there 
was no method of discovery or invention; the knowledge that ex- 
isted was not systematized; there was no generalization from expe- 
rience; and each invention, aside fxom its particular utility, led to 
nothing else. How different have been the effects of Pasteur’s dis- 
covery of the place of micro-organisms in nature!* Almost at once 
the causes of many of the gravest diseases of man and other animals 
became known. There followed the discovery of means of avoiding 
disease, of curing'disease, and we are now well on the way to blot 
out some of the oldest scourges of humanity. Such are a few of the 
results in medicine. When the chemical and agricultural results are 
added, Pasteur appears already to have influenced the life of almost 
every civilized man. 

Clearly the early advances of practical knowledge are not to be 
confounded with natural science. They belong to the period of 
human development which is the concern of the anthropologist, and 
they only concern us as they help to an understanding of what science 
really is. 


ANCIEKT SCIENCE 

A very little true science did, however, exist at the dawn of history, 
such as a description of the zodiac and astronomical knowledge, upon 
vdiidi more or less perfect calendars could be based, and knowledge 
of the properties of triangles which was useful In surveying after 
the Nile floods. To this slender store the earliest of the Gredc philos- 
ophers comributed new discoveries, but before long the genius and 
powor oi the Gredc mind led to overweening confidence in q)ecula- 
tkm uokided by observation and experiment, and, as a result, the 
*H. aad Lecmie IV ia tbit coone. 
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great period of Athens is not sdentificaUy of the hi^iest importance. 
Aristotk, to be sur^ and his pupil Theophrastus, contributed v&y 
gready to sound knowledge of animals, plants, and rocks, but in the 
theoretical sdences vague ideas based upon words rather than phe> 
nometa or clear and precise coocq)ts led them astray. 

“The most conspkious example,” says Bacon, “of the first class 
[i. e., of the Rational School of Phibsophm] was Axistode, who 
corrupted natural philosophy by his logic: fashioning the world out 
of categories; assigning to the human soul, the noblest of substances, 
a genus from words of the second intendon; ddng the budness 
of densky and rarity (which is to make bodies of greater or less 
dimensions-^at is, occupy greater or less spaces), by the frigid 
disdnctioiv of act and power; asserting that angle bodies have each 
a single and proper modon, and that if they pardcipate in any other, 
then this results from an external cause; and imposing countless 
other arbitrary restrictions on the nature of things; being always more 
solicitous to provide an answer to the question and affirm some- 
thing posidve in words than about the inner truth of things; a 
failing best diown when his philoso{ffiy is compared with other 
systems note among the Gre^s. For the tfomoemnera of Anaxa- 
goras; the Atoms of Leucii^us and Donocritus; the Heavoi and 
Earth of Parmenides; the ^ife and Friendship of Empedodes; 
Heraclitus’s doctrine how bodies are resolved into the indifferent 
nature of fiire, and remolded into solids; have all of them scane 
taste of the natural {diibsopher— some savor of the nature ci things, 
and experience, and bodies; whereas, in the phyacs of Aristotle you 
hear luudly anything but the words ctf logic; which in his meta- 
physics also, under a more imposing name, and more, forsooth, as a 
realist dian a nominalist^ he has handled over again. Nor let any 
weight be ^ven to the fita that in his books on animals and his prob- 
lems, and other of his treatises, date is frequ^ dealing with ex- 
perimrats. For he had come to his conclusion befive; be <fid not con- 
sult experience^ as he should have done, in order to do the framing 
ctf his decisions and axioms; bto, having first detomined the. qiws- 
tion according to lus wdl, he ffinen sesoits to eiperimce^ an4 bend- 
ing her into conformity Im placets^ lea& her hke a 
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captive in a procession; so that even on this count he is more guilty 
than his modern followers, the schoolmen, who have abandoned 
experience altogether.” * 

Later, when Alexandria became the center of the Gre^ world, 
and the limitations of metaphysics had become somewhat more evi- 
dent, there was a return to positive science.' For nearly a thousand 
years men, notably Aristarchus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Euclidl 
Hero, and Ptolemy, labored at Alexandria, employing the true\ 
methods of science and collecting valuable stores of information in ) 
astronomy, geometry, trigonometry, optics, heat, and even anatomy. 
The greatest of the scientific work of antiquity was done during 
the Alexandrine period by Archimedes at Syracuse. It consists in 
the creation of the science of statics. 

The Romans, practical men— according to Disraeli’s definition, 
those who practice the errors of their forefathers — did litde to ad- 
vance the sciences, and, when the dark ages extinguished all intellec- 
tual endeavor, it was litde enough that men had achieved in science, 
compared with their other deeds. 

Yet it is certain that both true science and the true methods of 
science had been established in andquity. It was not so much the 
errors of the ancient world as the errors of the Middle Ages in inter- 
pretadon of the ancient world, and the undue importance that was 
assigned to Aristode, which held back science during the first cen- 
turies of the Renaissance. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that if die science of an- 
dquity at its best, in the mechanics of Archimedes, the descripdve 
astronomy of Hipparchus, the geometry of Euclid, and the zoology 
of Aristode, did manifest most of the characterisdcs of method and 
treatment which we know to-day, nearly all of the results of modem 
science, the modificadons of life and dvilizadon, are lacking in an- 
dquity. Ancient science was in great part sterile; modem science is 
now the principal agent in social evoludon. 

USB OF MODEXN SCIENCB 

It was imt until the seventeenth century that modem science gained 
a secure foodng. Just as in andquity, t^ minds oi men once more 
’ Bacon's **Noyum Organum/’ Bk. I» Ixiii. 
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ranged over the whole field of the intellectual and the imaginative, 
and produced many works of commanding genius in many dififerent 
subjects before again buckling down to the more sober tasks of 
science, which they were doomed to labor upon till now, and quite 
possibly forever. 

Leonardo da Vinci, most versatile of all men, had, to be sure, 
successfully sought the solution of problems in mechanics, and pa- 
tiently studied anatomy and, in truth, almost every department of 
science. But, great as was his insight into the phenomena of matter 
and motion, and it was perhaps not less than his insight into the fine 
arts, his work remained without effect, because unknown. 

Before Galileo there are but two modern men of science whose 
importance is capital, Copernicus and Vesalius. The work of Coper- 
nicus,^ though destined finally to tear a veil from before the eyes 
of men, did not amoimt to a proof of the heliocentric hypothesis, nor 
was it at once profoundly influential upon thought. As for Vesalius, 
he labored upon human anatomy, a subject which has never exerted 
a wide influence upon the large affairs of civilization. The number 
of men who, in the sixteenth century and even before, pursued nat- 
ural science with industry was considerable. But tradition, beli^ 
in authority, and the superstitions of the pseudo-sciences of astrology 
and alchemy, long and successfully resisted the advance of knowl- 
edge. Time-honored ideas, nevertheless, had received a rude diock 
at the hands of Copernicus, and by the year 1600, when Giordano 
Bruno was burned at the stake, the far-spreading influence of the 
heliocentric hypothesis, both in its direct hearing, and as an illustra- 
tion of the power of the untrammeled human intdlect, was evident 
to most thoughtful men. 

There followed in the next century such a revolution in thou^t 
as has seldom occurred in the whole course of history. To this many 
factors contributed; the commanding genius of a few great men, 
Newton, Galileo, Harvey,® Kepler, Huygens, Descartes,* Bacon,^ 
L^nitz; the growth of algebra, which made possible the inyention 
of analytical geometry by Descartes, and the calculus by Newton and 
later independendy by Ldbnitz; die inventions of the tdescope and 

*H. C., xxrfx, 5»-57. JKJwm, faff. 

•N. C..»tsiv, Sff. C„ xxxijE, 
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ccMnpoaod microscc^ greatly increaang the powers of the eye; 
finally, that indefinaUe modernizing of die human mind wroi^ht by 
the wdiole Renaissance, which made sound thought once mme pos- 
sible^ and for the first dme produced in Galileo a man worthy to 
stand beside Archimedes. 

' 

newton’s “raiNciPu’’ 

In many respects the seventeenth century is the most interesting 
in the history of science, and certainly science is the most important 
human interest in the history of this century. Galileo begins it. 
“Modern science is the daughter of astronomy; it has come down 
from heaven to earth along the inclined plane of Galileo, for it is 
through Galileo that Newton and his successors are connected widi 
Kepler.” * The investigadon of the falling body, and the establish- 
ment of the algebraical and geometrical laws of fall by Galileo, 
joined with Kepler’s great discoveries of the laws of planetary mo- 
don, and informed by the hypothesis of Copernicus, led to Newton’s 
“Principia,” * a work (the only otho* one by an Englishman) that 
stands out like that of Shakespeare, towering over all else. 

This ihcompar^le book contains all the essendal principles of the 
science of mechanics. Since the year 1687, when it was published, 
the labor of many men of great genius has only availed to poli^, 
to refine, and to embellish a subject which they could not really 
extend. In the course of the studies leading up to this work, Newton, 
incidentally as it were, invented the difierendal and int^;ral calculus, 
which became the source not only of onmtless achievements in 
mathemadcs and science, but of perhaps the Intteiest ccmtroversy 
in the annals of learning. 

The work of Newton in establi^ng dte 9ci«Ke of mechanics was 
dqtendent uptm a variety of other achievonems ,of the century, in 
addidon to Ae direcdy ccmtributory labors of Ke^da* and Galdeo. 
E^tedally important were the earlier progress oi mathematics, 
mailed by the invendon of logarithms by Naf^ and indqiendendy 
by Blirgi, and the above mendoned thscovery of analytical gemnetry 
by Descartes. Newton’s work was also dqiendent upon t^ grow- 

'Bokmiv “Otonive Evduiioii,'' traadaisd bf IfitcluH, p. 335. 

*Kf C, xsm, 150S. 
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ing power and predatHi o£ sdoitific iastrumaits and measnrto* 
ments. 4 

This devdofmient of mechanics from Galileo to Newton is perhaps 
the best illustration of the medaod of sci^dik progress. Upon a vast 
baas accurate descriptive knowledge, erected partly by Tydio 
Brahe and partly by earlier astronomers, observations with instru- 
ments of precision and high povrei, quantitative experiments, and 
finally mathematical calculations produced in little more than half 
a c^tury a work which it taxes ^e highest powm of the specudly 
trained human mind to understand, and which has with^ood aU 
critidan for two centuries, the most critical in history. 

HARVEY AND THE CntCULATION OF THE BUXN) 

Only less important than that of mechanics was the development of 
biobgy in the seventeenth century. William Harvey, suf^rted by 
the excellent work of anatomists that had begun with Vesalius, but 
hdd back by many vestiges of die old superstitious belief in author- 
ity and the garbled teachings of Hippocrates and Galen, in the early 
years of the century discovered the drculaticm of the ldood.‘* After 
IcHig and most admirable investigations and sdf-critidsm, in the year 
1628 he gave diis discov^ to tbe worid. 

It is impossible to imagine a more illuminating contrast between 
the false learning of die Middle Ages and the sound positive knowl- 
edge of inodem times dian is presented in Harvey’s bode. For at 
almost every point the work of Harvey himsdf has quite as muthi 
the modem flavor as that of Newton. The introduction presents the 
dd traditional views on the physidogical functions of heart and 
lungs, and bewilders with its meaningless play with words. There 
follow upon this the amplest descriptions of observations and ex- 
periments, and the soundest reasoning from such positive knowledge, 
till one fe^ that he has passed from a drmm into reality. 

The work of Harvey, like so much of the wmrk great English- 
men, was isd^ed, and the full devdtqiraeat ctf Mology cam% some- 
what later, in mid-century and thereafter. In this later growth, 
aided by the microscope and the {uindffles of nuschames, die stuthea 
.of Swammerdam, Grew, Ma^ghi> Beth, Bcadli, Lieeuwenhod^ 

^H. C., xxxviii. 6afi. 
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and others, provided many important data in the most widely dif- 
f^erent departments of biology. But natural history lacked the great 
foundation of accurate descriptive knowledge, arranged in order, that 
astronomy possessed, and, as a result much of the great work which 
the biological renaissance began was interrupted for a century. 
Among the feats of seventeenth-century biology were microscopical i 
studies of the anatomy of both plants and animals (Nehemiah GrewJ 
Malpighi, Leeuwenhoek), the beginnings of embryology (Harvey, 
Swammerdam), mechanical physiology (Borelli) including recogni- 
tion of the nature of reflex action by Descartes, experimental studies 
tending to overthrow belief in spontaneous generation (Redi), and 
even observations on the physiological action of poisons. 

In this century, in spite of the admirable work of Robert Boyle, 
somewhat overestimated in his own day however, chemistry lan- 
guished under the sway of a false theory. Similarly, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism were of no great importance, unless the magistral 
work on magnetism of William Gilbert, physician to Queen Eliza- 
beth, published in 1600, be reckoned. 

Two other departments of physical science, however, the study 
of atmospheric pressure and optics, were more fortunate. Torricelli 
and Viviani, pupils of Galileo, Otto von Guericke, Pascal, and Boyle 
investigated the ^barometer and the pressure of gases and worked 
up the fundamental conclusions. Optics was investigated by no less 
men than Newton and Huygens, and at their hands underwent a 
wonderful practical transformation. But this subject requires a pe- 
culiarly subde theoretical foundation, and the times were not yet 
ripe even for a Newton to enter the true path of theoretical specula- 
tion. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The great result of seventeenth-century science was to show the 
world that simple and exact laws of nature can be discovered. At 
the time of their discovery the most important thing about Galileo’s 
law of falling bodies and Newton’s ’Trinc 4 }ia” was their amazing 
novelty. Familiari^ with such results o£ science has bred the mod- 
ern contempt for supersddon and anti-intdlectual views concerning 
tliephencmena of nature. 
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It must be confessed, however, that the immediate restdts of 
man's new-found confidence in the intdlect were often very unfor-^ 
tunate. For there can be litde doubt that it was the successes of die 
Newtonian dynamics and of mathematical analysis which gave the 
philosophers of the dghteenth century their assurance of die possi- 
bility of like simple, exhaustive accurate, positive and wholly 
satisfactory treatments of the most complex of human affairs, in- 
cluding economics and politics, to say nothing of the biological 
sciences. Vain efforts in such directions consumed much of the 
best energy of the century, and such striking failures tended to 
obscure the real progress of knowledge when more modest or at 
least more simple problems were involved. 

There were three principal tasks for eighteenth-century science. 
The organization of scientific men which had been begun in the 
preceding century with the Royal Society of London and the 
Academie des Sciences of Paris had to be widened and enlarged. The 
work of Newton had to be evolved and spun out finer and finer 
with the aid of a more and more flexible mathematical art. Above all, 
the description of nature had to be extended in every direction and 
classified, as the basis of further progress. In promoting the organiza- 
tion of science Leibnitz is the great figure. In the development of 
mathematical physics there are to be noted the Bernoulli family, 
Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace. In natural history Linnxus stands out 
preeminent, though Buffon must not be forgotten, and, as the century 
nears its dose, biologists in the modern sense begin to appear. 

One achievement of the century could not be foreseen— the crea- 
tion of scientific chemistry by Lavoisier, aided by Scheele, Priestley 
and others, a deed hardly second to that of Newton and Galileo in 
its importance of sdence and dvilization, and far the most important 
sdentific advance of a hundred years. 

THE NINETaNTH CENTCKY 

The last decades of the eighteenth century and the first«of die 
nineteenth were a period of profound change poUtically, sodally, 
economically, and industrially, and not less sden^cally. The sden- 
- tific renaissance had come in t^ seventeenth centu^ and culminated 
in Newton. The succeeding period had sufficed to devdq> his 
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inunoiial work aod to cdlect a vast array of facts ia the descriptive 
^aencesi. Ac die same time the sfwt of poddve knowledge had been 
applied to the steam engine and the arts, and in very difierent di> 
reoiom had influenced the wwk Vokaire^ Rousseau, Gibbon, 
Adam &nidi, and many others. However they may have differed 
among themsdives, all these men felt the new forces, and responded 
to than with novel criticism of rdigion, society, history, and poHti* ' 
cal economy. 

Lavoiaa had provided the instruments and mohods hr a revolu- 
tion in chemistry quite as great as Newton’s in physics. But chent' 
istry differs very greatly frcan phyacs in the api^cability of mathe- 
matics, and a vast experimental edifice had to be raised before 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, anything like the cmnptae' 
mss of the Newtonian mechanics could be attained in the younga 
science. Moreover the atomic theory had to be developed, had to 
be intowoven with the kinetic theory of gases which sees the mrfle- 
cules in endless motkm, had to be extended with the help of getun- 
etry, b^ore this was possible. Still, a new tendency had formed, 
wlfich now has become one of the steadiest streams o£ scientific 
progress. 

Following upon the work of Franklin and Coulondi and many 
odia^ the ^scoveries of Galvani and Voka, of Oersted and Ampae, 
and above all, Faraday,” in electricity, providing batteries and 
cmrents, showing the rdadonship of electrical to magnetic, chemi- 
cal, optical, mo^aiucal, and tlunnal phenomena, constituted an- 
otha tendency, and both of these have had a profound influence 
upon the arts. Young and Fresnd created a new science of light 
Heat became yearly more important with the development of the 
steam engine and the growth of {^ysblqgical and dectrical science. 
Hie work of Sadi Carnot, Mayer, Joule, HelmlKfltz,” Lord Kelvin,” 
and others led, in the middle of the century, to 'the principles of 
thermodynamics, and to the laws of the conservation and degrada- 
tion eaagy. 

THOS buhocical scjencbs 

hfictosco{»ca! anatmny was revived and, advandng through the 

**lf. C., ns, y-J70. “W. C., xn, 173-348. “H. C., xn, ajift 
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work many tiained cbservera, led to the recognition of the cefl 
as the morphological dement dE living things, vsith this as a bads, 
to the systematic devdopmentof the wboleof histobgy; and so to a 
new embryology- and pathology. Thus the names td Schldden, 
Schwann, Vcm Baer, and Virdiow have become inunortaL 
Rigid ideas based upon dassificadon, which had long tottered 
before the assaults of Lamarck, Goethe, Erasmus, Darwin, GeoSroy 
Saint-Hilaire, and others, finally £dl before Charles Darwin V* tri- 
umphant conception of natural selection by survival of the fittest, 
perhaps the most influential idea upon the thought of his time that 
has ever been put forward by any man. Out of this have grown 
the study of heredity and, pardy through the efiorts of Darwin’s 
cousin, Francis Galton, a new doctrine of perfectibility. 

In another department of biology, the study of the fdtenoniena of 
digestion, fermentation, putrefaction, etc., after varying fortunes, 
culminated in Pasteur’s** discovery of the r61e of microorganisms, 
confirming the views of Redi and Swammerdam against spontar 
neous generation. The results of Pasteur’s discoveries have now 
swdled into the greatest material benefit ever conferred by one man 
upon his fellows. They have led to antitoxins, immunity, and the 
greater part of preventive medicine, as wdl as to antisepsis and asepds 
(Lister),** and so to the principal triumphs of surgery. 

THE ORGANIZAnON OF RESEARCH 

Experimental methods, guided by mechanics, optics, heat, dec- 
tricity, and chemistry, were now sy^ematically applied to physid- 
ogy, dien to psychology, and, with the hdp of the cellular hypodi- 
esis and the sciences of embryology, evolution, heredity, immunity, 
etc., they have transformed biology. 

Eveiywhere, if other mathematical methods fail, the statistical 
method is being applied and in suitabte cases, as, far example, life 
insurance, with great success; thus literally bringing osder out 
chaos. . * 

Meantime the world has learned that sdence pays. Acccartfii^ 

“ “Qrisia <rf Sped*!," in ff. C., xL C, jawriii, stfs-sSa - , 

“H. C., xxaniii, 157. 
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professor^ps have multiplied, societies have become more nu' 
metous, journals are endowed, institutes o£ research established, the 
Nobd prizes founded, and a livelihood is provided for large num> 
her of workars. 

The number of working scientists, if not their quality, has enor- 
mously increased. An army has been organized and disciplined, 
and an amount of work wUch can scarcely be imagined has been ^ 
produced. Scientific literature has now become a flood that has to 
be canalized with the help of special journals of various descriptions 
devoted solely to its review, description, and orderly classification, 
in order that it may be utilized at all. 

The forward march of science has now become inevitable, like that 
of civilization itself. This vast army of workers are engaged, with 
no stake in the outcome, with no concern tor the influence of their 
work upon church or state or any other human institution or inter- 
est, according to known and tried and proved rules, by description, 
measurement, experiment, and mathematical analysis, in multiply- 
ing our reliable, positive knowledge of the world around us. Year 
by year this knowledge grows, by leaps and bounds when com- 
manded by genius, slowly and painfully at the hands of most men, 
but steadily and surely always. 

SCIENCE AND Tm STATE 

One of the prindpal results of the extension of science is its incor- 
poration with the state. Astronomers royal have existed for three 
centuries but to-day we have Departments of Agriculture with many 
scientific bureaus, and we badly need Departments of Public Health. 
Moreover, the vast increase of knowledge of a hig^y technical char- 
acter has made it impossible for the executive^ the legislative, and 
the judicial dqiartments of government even to hive an intelligent 
opinion r^iar^ng much with which they must deal. Hence the 
expert is acquiring an importance which is scarcely guessed even 
by most thoughtful persons, and government by expert commissions 
and expert advisers of the legislature and the judiciary appear to be 
i&evit^fle features of the future state. 
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THE GROWTH OF SPECIALIZATION 

The main currents of nineteenth-century science have produced 
more and higher specialization than ever before. Descartes was 
philosopher, scientist, and mathematician; some of the great men 
of the eighteenth century were hardly less so. Even through a large 
part of the nineteenth century many of the greater men ranged 
widely over the field of science and mathematics. To-day the force 
of .circumstances has largely changed all that. The chemist is likely 
to look upon the physicist, or even the physical chemist, vnth sus- 
picion on account of his mathematical interests. On the other hand, 
the mathematician, unlike Newton, Euler, and Gauss, is commonly 
no longer a physicist at all. There are to-day very few men who 
possess even a superficial acquaintance with all die principal de- 
partments of science, and between the work of the astronomer, 
on the one hand, and that of the anatomist, on the other, there is 
perhaps no closer relationship than the fact that both employ 
optical instruments in their researches. 

Then nineteenth century will ever be known in history for at least 
two of its scientific achievements— the unification of our knowledge 
of matter, energy, and life, and the final organization of the army 
of scientific workers, wherdiy discovery ceased to be dependent 
solely upon the individual and became a part of the business of 
humanity at large, at length and for the first time systematically 
undertaken. 


THE UNIFICATIONS OF SCIENCE 

I. Conservation of Energy 

The middle of the ninetemth century witnessed the discovery of 
all three of the great unifications of science. These are the unifica- 
tion of energy by the discovery of the principle of the conservation 
of energy, the unification of matter by die discovery of the4>aiodic 
system, and the unificadon of life by the work Charles Damnn. 

Not for decades after Bolum and Watt, as the result of commerdal 
necessity, introdi^ the idea of measuring energy in b/mepomeCf 
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was the real nature of the relationship between heat and mechanical 
power critically examined, save once in a quickly forgotten invesd* 
gatkm by Sadi Carnot. But at length the q>ecidations and cakula* 
titms of Julius Robert Mayer, the admirable experimental researches 
of Joul^ and the profound studies of Hdmhcdtz and others estab> 
lished the principle of the conservation of rasarg/^— in short, demon- 
strated the proposition that energy is one and indestructible, how^ 
evac it may manifest itself as heat, or light, or electricity, or other- 
wise. 


2. Periodicity 

Somewhat later the work of Newlands, Lother Meyer, and Men- 
deleeff brought to light an extraordinary series of relationships, 
periodically recurring properties, among the elements. It would be 
impossible briefly to explain this relationship, but a simple analogy 
may serve ro show its nature. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

3* 


33 

34 

35 

4* 

4a 

43 


45 

51 

5a 

53 

54 

55 


Giving the numb^s above arranged, there can be no doubt, first, 
that they have been correctly arranged, and secondly, diat the num- 
bers 3a and 44 are missing, but have a {dace in the table. In other 
words, it is possible to predia the “properties” of the two missing 
numbers. 'In like manner, the studies of MendeleeS showed similar 
omnections among the elements. These could be arranged, as he 
showed, in the order of their atomic weights, in a table very simil ar 
to the above, in which the variation in properties was regular and 
pericKhcally recurrent, but with certain gaps in die dasfification. 
Jud^u^ from the elements surrounding sudi gapi^ Mendelfeff i«e- 
dicted the {Hoperdes of the missing donents in certain cases in 
whi^ the missing elements have now been stqifdied by dieimcal 
reseu^ Hie results have invariddy confimaed ^ Rusnan diem- 
ist*s pndktkms, as may be seen from the fidloftnu^ data coaceniing 
the dement gnsnaaiiim; 
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PasDicnow 

OaiBavATioir 

Atomic wei^t 

71.0 


Specific gravity 

5-5 

5-469 

Atomic volume 

13.0 

ij.r 

Specific gravity of oxide 

Killing point of chloride 

4.7 

Less than loo^ 


Specific gravity of chloride 

1.9 


Specific gravi^ of ethyl compound 

0.96 

Lower than water 


Thus it has become clear that the elements are all related to one 
another. It is not known how to explain this relationship— perhaps 
they have been evolved in an orderly manner from something else 
— but, at all events, matter is not only indestructible (Lavoisier), 
but it makes up a unitary system. To-day we feel sure that we are 
acquainted with nearly all the stable varieties of matter that exist 
in the universe, though of course there remain a great variety of 
arrangements of this matter which are unknown to us. 

3. Biological Evolution 

The only well-known phenomenon that cannot be completely 
described in terms of matter and energy is life, with its peculiar 
characteristics of consciousness and thought. In the year 1859 biol- 
ogy yielded to the unifying idea of Obarles Darwin. Many had {de- 
viously suspected that all living things are blood relations; the 
discoveries of embryologists in particular had proved that the ami- 
larides among living things are fer more profound than had been 
formerly realized. But Darwin provided a {>lausible explanation 
of the development of more complex beings by a continuous evolu- 
tionary process, and this led to die world’s final deduon in favor 
of the hypothesis of transformation. 

It is possible that some of Darwin’s hypotheses may in the end be 
di sca r ded) but it ap{>ears to be wholly unlikely that the world will 
ever give up its behef in the evolutioA of organic beings, In^ their 
mnlri ttidino us forms, from earlier and am{der types, and probably 
ori ginall y fiom one or more exseeding^y sinqde iacaa. 

Fmally, the change in die ration of sdeoce to dvilizadon, ac- 
comphdi^ in dw xaneteeiuh centiuy, marks a new epoch in histray. 
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For the first time humanity has systematically undertaken the task 
of conquering tihe environment. A new mgan of the social body, 
like the financial or the military, has been created and has assumed 
rdations with the other parts of the great organism modern 
society. 

System replaces chance in the greater parttif human affairs, man- 
ufacturing, warfare, medicine, commerce itself have become “scien- 
tific”; they advance steadily, ruthlessly, and carry man with them; 
whither he cannot guess. 



II. ASTRONOMY 

By Professor Lawrence J. Henderson 


K 


STRONOMY was destined to liberate the modern intellect 

L from the bondage of the Middle Ages, and by teaching 
man that the earth is not the fixed center of the universe, 


but a satellite of one among many stars, to shake the confidence with 
which he had long regarded the universe as made for him, the 
earth for his abode, the heavens for his enjoyment. This is the 
great contribution of astronomy to thought; to civilization it has also 
contributed some of the most important advances, such as an ao 
curate calendar, the standard* of time, and the exact measure of 


time, sound methods of navigation and geography; and commencing 
earlier than all the other sciences, it has built up one of the most 
admirable structures of scientific knowledge. 

Astronomy was long the leader among the sciences, and as such 
gave to the world trigonometry, in part logarithms, and Newton’s 
dynamics. But though astronomicd progress has by no means 
ceased, the accelerated growth of other sciences— first physics, then 
chemistry, and of late biology— has rendered it less conspicuous. 
The continued importance of astronomy is, however, well illustrated 
by the marvdous results of spectrum analysis, while to-day the study 
of pAiilg* and of the physics of the sun possesses the highest interest. 


HIPPARCHUS and THE PTOUMAIC SYSTEM 

The principal results of ancient astronomy go by the name 
Pmlemy (the Ptolemaic system), but are mainly due to the labors 
of Hipparchus. 

Hipparchus knew the latitude and longitude of 150 fixed stars 
within a fracdon of a degree when, in the year 134 B. C„ a new 
ttar of the first magnitude suddenly appeared. Encouraged by ^ 
extraordinary evant, he applied hims^ diligently to astronomical 
t n wi f u mwenr*, esta blishing the position of more than lyooo fixed 
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stars. It was tac doubt this sound basis of accurate quantitative data, 
and the familiarity with his subject which sudi work provided, that 
led tt> his great achievements. He discovered the precessum the 
equinoxes, and measured it with conader^le accuracy; he measured 
the length of the day with an error of but ax minutes; but lus great 
achievement was a mathematical device whereby the position of the 
sun and, with less accuracy, the positions of the moon and planets 
could be calculated. 

The essential features of this device ccmsisted in imaginii^ the 
am to move in a circle of which the eartih was not qmte the center; 
this is the exceatric of ancient astriMiomy. Another more difficult 
ufea was that of epicycles. These two mathemarical ideas did very 
good service in the woric of Hipparchus, for the {nracdcal purposes 
of the calendar. But later, in the hands of Ptolemy, and in the sue* 
ceeding centuries they ceased to be arbitrary assumptions, or even 
mere theories, and in the Middle Ages became dogmas which were 
held most tenaciously and blindly. As astronomical knowledge 
slowly increased, it became necessary to make the theory more and 
more complex in order to fit the facts, and, long before the work of 
Copernicus, astronomical theories had reached a degree of absurdity 
that could not have oidured in any other age. Yet more than one 
of the astronomers of antiquity had believed that the earth moves, 
dther rotating on its axis, or revolving round the sun, or bodi. 

THE COFEBMICAN THEORY 

Copermass was bom at Thorn in Poland (1473)' of a Goman 
motho. Educated first in medicine he studied astronomy in Vienna, 
and he was later in Italy (1495-1505) at the height of the Renaissance. 
When he returned home, his uncle^ the bishop of Ermeland, pre- 
sented him with a clerical position at Frauenburg. Here for fenty 
years he labored to bring astronomical calculations and observations 
into harmony, and finally, long after he had become convinced <xf the 
soundiiess' of die hdiocentric view, publidied the work* which nuirks 
the first great step in modern science, a work which he saw fm the 
first time on his deathbed in 1543. 

^ See hi* Dedication of hi* “Revtdution* of Heavenly Be&*,” Hatpard CUunes, 
tadix, s*-ST, , 
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Coperaiciu dwwied that all the dififculties whidi the movemeati 
o£ the planets present would become very much less i£ the moon were 
1^ the only satellite of the earth, and the eardi hsdf and all d>e 
{danets were assumed to move around the sun. He did iK>t prove— 
in truth being wise and realizing his own limitations, he did not 
sedc to prove— this hypothesis, but only to present the reasons why 
k must appear the most probable exfdanadon of the principal astro- 
nomical phenomena. 

The mw doctrine made converts slowly. At first it was opposed 
by the professional astronomers, with whose time-honored l^its 
it intofered, and who were, for the most part, not competent to 
understand it. Later the opposition of the great Tycho Brahe worked 
againm it for many years. Still later the opposition of theologians 
effectually cut off many converts, most notably Descartes. But the 
discovery of Kepler’s laws com^detely destroyed the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and must have convinced'nearly all reasonable men of the cor- 
rectness of diat of Copernicus. These famous laws are as follows: 
The line joining the sun with a planet sweeps over equal areas in 
equal periods of time. Every planet moves in an ellipse wkh the 
sun at one focus. The squares of the times of the revdution of any 
two planets are in the same ratio as the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun. 


GALILEO AND NEWTON 

The next inqxutant step in the growth of knowledge the solar 
system was Galfieo’s study of the laws of fidl and the composition of 
two kinds of motion, like fall and prt^ecdon, as in the case ol a 
prqectile. This was followed by Newton’s magnificent extension 
ci gravity from the earth to the v^ole of sptne, with tl» assumption 
and proof dtat the intensity of gra vkational attraction varies inversdy 
as die square of ti» distance. 

These ideas, combined with Kepler’s laws, led at mice to the 
theory of planetary motion and its pnx^ in Newton’s "jPcrndpia.” * 
Hw motion of the {danets af^ieared as the resultant of their toid- 
ency to go on in the direction in which &ey woe movii^ (ioutia), 
and thrir tendency to frU to d» sun (gravitation). The pndslem 
* H. C., loads, 150, and sm Oeaaral lades ia voL, 1 , oader 
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yidded comfdetely, so far as two bodies are concerned, to the mathe- 
matical gaiius of Newton. 

Still the revolution of the earth about the sun was not, by many 
astronomers^ considered to be proved, while some even denied it. 
For if the earth really revolved about the sun, the relative positions 
of the stars ought not to appear the same to-'iis from different parts 
of tire orbit. Yet no difference in their places at the two solstices 
could be detected, although the stands of the observer were sepa- 
rated by a hundred and eighty million miles in the two instances. 

James Bradley was the first person to obtain important results 
from the investigation of this problem of parallax. He found, not, 
to be sure, a periodic change of the apparent position of the stars 
that could be explained as parallax, but a different change of posi- 
tion, quite unexpected. This he called aberration, and recognized 
that it was due to a composition of the motion of the earth and of 
the light from the star itself, which is analogous to the entry of 
rain fidling straight down, yet into the open front of a moving 
carriage. Her^ nevertheless, was a proof, the more valuable because 
unexpected, of the earth’s motion. It was not until 1837 that Bessel 
finally measured the parallax of a fixed star, and this finally ended 
the problem. The whole difficulty had been due merely to the enor- 
mous distance which separates us from the nearest of the stars. 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 

A new period in the history of astronomy followed upon the dis- 
covery oi spectrum analysis by Bunsen and Kirchhoff. At the outset 
the chemical composition of the sun revealed itsdf. Later that of 
the stars became known; still later it became posable to classify 
the stars on the basis of their spectra, and at length it has become 
evident that variations in spectra are at least largdy due to differ- 
ences in the age of suns (the length of time during which cooling 
has gone on), that all stars are probably very much alike both 
chemically and phyacally, and that our sun is {Hobably very mt^ 
like all otiier stars. The geological doctrine of uniformity has been 
extended to astronomy. 

Thi$. results in renewed interest in the nti}ular hypothesis and in 
novd speculations regarding the origin d! the solar system. In like 
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manner, the problem of the physicochemical nature of the sun, and 
of the processes which take place within it, assumes great interest; 
for, if ^ universe be homogeneous, we may extend our local dis- 
coveries to the utmost confines of space. These^ however, have 
themselves turned out not so unapproachable as a few years ago 
they seemed to be. Certain peculiarities of star spectra enable astron- 
omers to judge of the motion of stars both relative to the earth and in 
rotation. The behavior of variable stars can also in part be accounted 
for by ingenious hypotheses. 

Thus the old science preserves its youth and promises to continue 
its contributions to the growth of human understanding. 



III. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

By Professor Lawrekcb J.•HB^IDERsoN 

T he history of physical scieace in the ancient world is' 
marked by few notable results. The monochord, earliest of 
scientific apparatus, led to the discovery of the elements of 
harmony; geometrical optics in its simplest form was devdoped; 
Hero of Alexandria and others familiarized themselves with some 
of the phenomena of steam and air pressure; even Aristode, whose 
influence in this department was on the whole so harmful during 
two millenniums, possessed much curious and interesting informa- 
tion. But, apart from the great work of Archimedes in mechanics, 
there is litde that bears the imprint of genius in the physics and 
chemistry of antiquity. Most of the knowledge of the time was no 
better than a collection of rules of the various trades, such as dyeing, 
for instance. 


TOE ACHIEVEMENTS OF ARCHIMEIIES 

Archimedes established the science of statics. He discovered the 
law of the lever, that unequal weights are in equilibrium when 
their distances (from the fulcrum) are inversely proportional to 
thar waghts; he developed the idea of center of gravity, and dis- 
covered rules concaning it; and he discovered the laws of floating 
and immased bodies, including the so-called principle of Archi- 
medes, which enabled him, as the story goes, by weighing Hiao’s 
crown in air and then in water, to daect that the goldsmith had 
ddMsed the metal This work of Archimedes, togetha with his 
remark^le mathematical feats, marks him as one c£ the mightiest 
of human intellats, fully worthy of a place among the greatest of 
the Greeks. 

But, in ^te of Archimedes, it was in fragmentary and disjointed 
fcHtn that die {fliysical science antiquity was transmitted with- 
out important chai^ through the Middle Ages to the hfodem 
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World. We have already seen somewhat of the addhimis vrbtch 
the seventeenth century contributed, especially in dynamics, from 
Galileo to Newton. It does not app^ t^t, i^«rt from the chemicai 
work of Lavoiner, the ^hteenth century {»ovided much of the vary 
higb^ novelty and value in this fiekl Perhaps the researcl»s <k 
two Americans, Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin Thompson, who 
became Count Rumford, in electricity and in heat respectively, are 
among the best which the century afbrd^ as they are at the summit 
of all American scientific work. 

lAVOlSIBR AND THE RISE OF MODERN CHEMUTRY 

Lavoisier’s adiievement consisted in his recognition of the fact 
that wa^t is neither increased not diminished in chemical changes, 
and in the elevation of this discovery, which has since been many 
rimes confirmed with ever-inaeasing accuracy, into the guiding 
prindide of chemical investigation, the law of conservation mass. 
This advance involved the introduetkm of the balance as the chi^ 
instrument of chemicai research. Lavoisier’s great success depmded, 
further, upon the fact that he dbose the process of oxidation and 
reduction (the reverse of the reaction of oxidation) for study. Not 
only is oxygen the mc^t active of chemical elements, if both irttensity 
and variety of chemical behavior be considered, and far the conv' 
monest upon the earth’s suribce, but also the most inqiortant chem* 
ical processes are reactions of oxygen. 

The partial tearing oS of oxygen from the carbon of carbonic 
acid and the hydrogen of water is the first step in the formation 
all organic substances in the plant, and the recombination of oxygen 
with plant {Hoducts the dii^ chemical activity of the ani m al. All 
this and much more Lavoiner reo^nized, and thereby rewaled 
the true nature of another great phenomenon of nature. These in' 
vestigatkms also disclosed, in the sequd, the chief source of all the 
energy which is avaikdde for the purposa of man. 

It is only the cnogy ^med in the platu: (onginally the<enagy 
of the imlig tii- ^tmng Upon t^ ffcem leaf of the jdant and trans' 
formed by dae action of dtknnidtyll) nhich is contained in aRcoak 
wood, aU kinds of ml, including petroleum, alcohd, in short ev«y 
fuel. And it is aditsiv^ by the union of the widi mtygm 
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once more to form water and carbonic add that this energy is lib- 
erated, as in the human body itself, and utilized by man.' The re- 
sulting water and carbonic add can then be used over again by the 
plant. The nature of this cyde of matter was dearly recognized by 

Lavoisier. This is the basis of nearly all our industry and commerce. 

* ' 

THE WAVE THEORY OF UGHT 

The next great achievement of physical science is commonly re- 
garded as the establishment of the wave theory of light* by Young 
and Fresnd. This view had been put forth in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in a very weighty form by Huygens, and it had even been held 
before him by the versatile Hooke. On the assumption that light 
is propagated as imdulations, Huygens had given a most satisfactory 
account of the laws of reflection and refraction; and he had had 
good success even in his application of the theory to the very difiicult 
problem of double refraction in Iceland spar. Huygens, however, 
did not succeed in establishing his hypothesis, and Newton’s prefer- 
ence for the so<alled emission or corpuscular theory of light weighed 
heavily against the theory of waves. 

Newton himself never quite rejected the wave theory of light, and, 
in truth, at many points in his writings seems strongly to fovor it. 
But thore are propositions in his works which led his followers to 
the positive assertion of the emission hypothesis, llie great mathe- 
matician Euler, on the other hand, adopted, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the undulatory theory. Between his purely theoretical views 
and the Newtonians there was great controversy. 

Again at the beginning of the nineteenth century the undulatory 
theory was set forth, this time, however, on the basis of exact obser- 
vatitms upon the coknrs of thin plates, by Thomas Young, one of the 
most versatile men of genius of the country. The contributions of 
Young were destined to prevail, but, in spite of their soundness they 
were treated with contempt by his contemporaries and fwgotten for 
twenty years, until revived by the confirmations of Fresnri. Fresnd, 
moceovo’, gradually devel<^)ed the mathematical theory of this intri- 
ctte subject and at length, supported by Arago^ he won over the 

* See Pandey on the ‘^Chemical Hittoiy of a Candle” in H. C.. xxx, 86-170. . 

*See Kdrin’e account of die dieofy in H. C., xa, S5X-a73. 
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scientific world to the belief in light waves and the luminiferous 
ether with its strange and paradoxical characteristics. 

THE WORK OF FARADAY 

Of all the results of sciaitific ocperimentation, those of Faraday 
probably contributed most to the recognition of the connection b^ 
tween the different manifestations of energy, which was a necessary 
preli min a r y to the discovoy of the principle of the conservation of 
energy.* This is but one of the merits of Michael Faraday, whom 
many have thought the very greatest of scientific experimenters, 
and who was certainly one of the noblest and most inspired of men. 

The work of Faraday is of a richness and variety that bafSes de* 
scription. He was interested in every department of physical science, 
and he was a great discoverer wherever his interests rested. His 
earliest work was chemical, following that of his teacher Davy. 
Here he discovered new compounds of carbon, for the first time 
liquefied several gases, studied the diffusion of gases, the alloys of 
steel, and numerous varieties of glass. Next he turned to electricity, 
his chief interest thenceforth. With a voltaic {^e he decomposed 
magnesium sulphate. This led later to his fundamental electro- 
chemical law. Choosing purely physical problems, he for the first 
time produced the continuous rotations of wires and magnets round 
each other, and in 1831 he discovered induced currents. The great- 
ness of his vrork in this department has been explained by the most 
competent of all critics. Clerk MaxwelL 

“By the intense application of his mind he had brought the new 
idea, in less than three months from its first development, to a state 
of perfect maturity. The magnitude and originality of Faraday’s 
acbievonent may be estimated by tradng tbe subsequent history 
of his discovery. As might be expected, it was at once made tlw 
subject of investigation by the whole scientific world, but some 
of the most «cperienced phyadsts were unable to avmd mistakes 
in stating^ in what they conceived to be more sdentific language 
than Faraday’s, die phenomena before them. Up to the pmesent 
time, the mathematicians who have reacted Faraday’s mediod of 
stating his law as unworthy of the predaon thdr science have 

* See Faraday on “Forcea <£ Mbater ” H. C., xxx, 7-8$. 
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never succeeded in deviang any essentiaUy difierem fenmda 'whidi 
shall fully express the f^enomena mthout introducing hypotheses 
about tltt mutual action of things which have no physical existence, 
aich as elements of currents which flow out of nothing, then abng 
a wire^ and finaUy rink into nothing again. 

'‘After nearly half a century of labor (rfihis kind, we may say 
dutt:, though the practical aiq>lications of Faraday’s discovery have 
increi^ed and are increasing in number and value every year, no 
exception to the statement of these laws as given by Fuaday has 
been discovered, no new law has been added to them, and Faraday’s 
original statement remains to this day the only one which asserts 
no more than can be verified by experiment, and the only one by 
whidk the themy of {flienomena can be expressed in a manner which 
is exactly and numerically accurate, and at the same time within the 
range of elementary methods of exposition.” * 

^ ‘^Encyclopedia Britannka»** 9th ed., ix, 30. 



IV. THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

By PiticnvssoR Lawuncs J. HENnasoN 


AMONG the central problems of bidogy and scientific medicine, 
ZA those which group themselves about the bacteriological and 
X A pathidogical investigations Pasteur^ have been very fully 
represented in The Harvard Gassks. This is due partly to the 
fact that Pasteur, in providing an explanation of the conchtions of 
life of microorganisms and of the ^ects of their activities, con- 
tributed many missing links to the science of life, and unified our 
knowledge of the interrelations of living things. For, in its various 
ratifications and connection^ Pasteur’s f^oblem is one of the most 
extenfiv^ as it is one of the most important in the whole domain 
of science. It includes or touches the subjects of fermentation and 
putrefaction, with the old problem of spontaneous generation and 
the whole question of genesis, the cause of infectious diseases and 
the manner of their cmnmunication, the nature and mechanism of 
immunity, incluchng vaccination and antitoxins^ and a hoia; of other 
equally important matters. The work of Pasteur has led to modern 
surgery through the wtark of lister,* to a large part of modern 
hygiene, sacrificing the lives (£. many investigators in the process; 
to new medicxls in diemical industry and agriculture, and k has 
created untcdd wealth and saved countless lives. 


THE QUESTION OF SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 

Aristode, though bis knowledge of embryology in at least one in- 
stanceHbat of the smooth dog-fidt-was very great and very exacts 
appears at times to have been wiUiiig m assume tpootaneotis genera- 
tion of such lai^ animals as die eel^ instance^ m a conunon oo 
ciUKOoe. Butt^canbenodoiditthatcveomasitiqmtyoomnKm 
iQWMaimftg fdt itsdf more <|r leas in apposition to such an idea, 

*Sw lirter, 'Yta dw AhAcimk tduask," in H. C, ssxnu, asTft. 
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and it was natural enough for the men of the seventeenth century^ 
when stirred by the new spirit of scientific research, to seek to solve 
a problem which has always been of the highest interest, and never 
far from the minds of thoughtful naturalists. 

In this great century the most important investigations of such 
problems were those of Harvey, Redi, and Swammerdam. Harvey’s! 
embryological observations are far less valuable than his study of^ 
die circulation of the blood.’ It may, in truth, be questioned if he 
surpassed Aristotle in any way as an embryologist. But, at all events, 
his work served to draw the attention of his successors to this subject, 
and, however vague his ideas about spontaneous generation in cer- 
tain lower forms of life, he at least took a firm stand in favor of 
the theory of generation from the egg in most cases. 

The work of Redi is of greater interest and importance. He made 
elaborate studies of the putrefacdon of flesh, saw flies lay their 
eggs therein, and on gauze when the flesh was protected with it. He 
saw maggots develop in the unprotected meat, while the use of 
gauze prevented their development. He found that meat of one 
kind could support maggots which formed more than one kind 
of fly, and that the same species of fly could come from different 
kinds of meat. Hence he concluded that the generation of the fly 
is from an egg, and that there is no spontaneous generation involved 
in the putrefaction of meat. 

Swammerdam, one of the greatest of naturalists, and many others 
confirmed the observadons and conclusions of Redi, and, by ob- 
serving again and again normal generadon from the egg in many 
other species of minute organisms, did much to undermine the confi- 
dence with which the unaccountable appearance of living things 
was ascribed to spontaneous generadon. 

Meanwhile the microscopical studies of Leeuweidioek had revealed 
the presence of hosts of minute organisms in putrid fluids and, in 
die eighteenth century, the problem of spontaneous generation was 
transferred to the origin of microscopic life. This problem in turn 
was answered unfavorably to spontaneous generadon by SpaUan<* 
zani. His new m^hod <A invesdgadon was to seal up an infusion 

*See Hsrvey, **Oo the Motion o£ the Heait and Blood of Animals,*' in H, C., 
xxnviii 59^. 
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o£ meat in a flask; next the flask was immersed in Ix^ng 
water imtil the contents had been thorcuigUy heated throughout, 
and then the behavior of the solution on landing was observed. 
After thorough heating no signs of putrefaction were revealed to 
the eye or to the nose; no living things were ever visible in the 
solution under the microscope. But on admitting the air to the 
flasks putrefaction soon set in and thus proved that the hiult was not 
with the effect of heat upon what is to-day called the culture 
medium, but that putrefaction had not previously occurred simply 
because all germs originally present had been killed by heat; ster- 
ilized, in short. 


THE CELL THEORY AND FERMENTATION 

The early nineteenth century made two highly important new 
conU’ibutions to the old problem: the view that all living things are 
made up of cells as their ultimate structural elements; and, secondly, 
acquaintance with various digestive ferments contained in liquids 
like the gastric juice, which are now known to be cell free, yet are 
capable of bringing about processes resembling fermenution. The 
latter discovery led at a later date to the distinction between organ- 
ized (living) and unorganized ferments. 

Out of the cell theory have grown the wonderful modern sciences 
of embryology, largely through the efforts of K. £. von Baer, and 
pathology, in which Rudolf Virchow has a similar position. The 
study of ferments and fermentation, and of simple chemical agents 
which can produce like changes, has led to many new problems and 
to new methods of attacking old ones. 

The chemical aspects of fermentation* have a special histcu-ical 
importance because they are especially associated with Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries. Trained as a chemist, he applied the exact methods of 
physical science to the biological problem, and solved what had been 
thought by many insoluble. The studies of Pasteur convinced the 
scientific world that life as we know it never originates qxdi^e- 
oudy, that minute living curganisms— microbes, germ^ bacteriar-are 
fitr more active agents in this world than had been guessed. Such 
organisms turned out to be the essential factors in fermaitadon of 

* See Pasteur, TTbe Phyikiltai^ TlieQiy at Fermentatioii,’’ in H. C., xxxviu, a?s& 
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all kiads, save ooly diose due to digestive £enxients| it is such wgan- 
isms whidi form akohoi, sour milk, make vinegar, etc. Thus in die 
organic cycle the rdle of the organisms formed of a single cell at 
length appeared to be a great one. Everywhere present, home by the 
wind, th^ are the true scavengers; for nothing, no matter how smalL 
can escape them. But they are more thaA this. Wherever they find 
organic matter, dead or alive, that can support life, they seize upon 
it; they transform many of the most important waste products oi^ 
the animal into the food of the plant; they grow within larger living 
diing^ and by their growth cause disease, or do not, according to 
their nature. In short, it is their activity, invisible but omnipresent, 
fitting in at every point where gaps would otherwise occur, which 
completes the organic cycle. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK OF PASTEUR 

At length the chemical processes of life upon the earth were uni- 
fied. Living things were seen to make up a single community, the 
great laboratory through which alone matter flows in its everlasting 
cycle. 

The results of Pasteur’s discoveries and of the mediods of inves- 
tigation which he introduced are probably already greater than the 
results of Napdeon’s life. The simple great man, who almost akme 
among the scientists of the nineteenth century equals the genius and 
virtue of Faraday, diares with the latter the first position among 
those vtdw have revolutionized our twentieth-cenoury world. 

Pastmir’s discoveries explained at once such observations as those 
dE Ohver Wendell Holmes.* They gave a clue to such mysterious 
{Nocesses as vaccination.* And one after another each great pest 
has yielded up its secret cause—a spedfk inicro-organismh-to the 
disdples of Pasteur. 

TOXINS, ANTITOXINS, AND IMMUNITT 

Yet sudi disooveries are but a bqht°utg in die eqdanadon of 
dtaease. It soon ai^eared that there is aoraediiiig vaady nunre ini' 

* See Hdiaei, 'Tbt Contajpoatnea of Puetp(^ Sever,” in H. C.. zxsviS, as?. . 

* See JeaBet'* ongiaa! puUieaiiom on vaednatkm agdnet enailpox in H. C., xafiSi, 
14^ 
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pcHtant about a bacterium than iu s^ility to grow in the body— viz^ 
the kind o£ poUon which it yields; else why the difference between 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis? Thus arises the search for such 
poisons or toxins, a fruitful and important department of medical 
investigation. But what of the fate of the toxin in the body— what 
of this effect upon the host? Hie result of researches upon this 
line has been the discovery of antitoxins and the science of immunity. 

In another direction the progress of micro-biobgy has been quite 
as important. Evidently it is not with the hdp of toxins that yeast 
forms alcohol and carbonic acid from sugar; it is with the help of 
enzymes at soluble ferments. These are imprisoned within the cdl, 
but odierwise they resemble pepsin and the other soluble ferments 
of digestion. But if the yeast cell performs its chemical functions 
with the help of soluble ferments, why not all other cdls as well? 
Such is in truth the case. Hence the study of the chemical processes 
which make up the activity of unicellular organisms has explained 
much that takes place in every living thing. In shmt, our progress 
in the solution the fundamental problem of physkdogy, the 
j^ysico-chemical organization of protoplasm, depends in no small 
degree upon studies of those minute living things which have but 
a single cell within which to enclose all the activities of an indi* 
vidual being. 



V. KELVIN ON “LIGHT” AND 
“THE TIDES” 

By Professor W. M. Davis 

S CIENTIFIC essays, like those by Lord Kelvin on Lights and ' 
The Tides,* should be read several times by the studious 
reader, and each time from a difierent point of view. In the 
first reading, the reader seeks for information offered by the author; 
in the second, the reader examines the scientific method by which 
the author has gained his information; in the third, the reader’s 
attention should be directed to the style of presentation adopted 
by the author in telling his story. After an attentive study of Kel- 
vin’s essays from these different sides, many a reader will find 
that he has made a distinct intellectual advance. 

THE ESSAYS AS STATEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 

The first reading of either essay will disclose some of the most 
marvebus results that have been reached by scientific investigation. 
For example it has been discovered that light is of an undulatory 
nature; tbit the vibradons of light quiver at the rate of several 
hundred millon of million times a second; that light is transmitted 
over interplanetary distances with a velocity of nearly 200,000 miles 
a second; and that for the transmission at such a speed through what 
seems to us to be empty space, as between the. sun and the earth, 
there must be a continuous, extremely tenuous, and highly elastic 
medium, all pervading and universally extended, to which the name, 
luminiferous etiier, is commonly given. It is of course not to be 
expected dtat all these and many other results, physical, gemnetrical, 
and numeiical, can be easily acquired; some paragraphs must be 
gone over nuffe slowly than others, and many of them should be re* 

^ Hani0rd Qma, zsx, 151^. * H. C., xxx, 374^. 
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viewed 0u>re than once; some are difficult of comprehension because 
they are without the vivid experiments by which they were illus- 
trated in the original lecture; and others because they are compressed 
into terse statements without explanation. But at the end of what is 
here called the “first reading,” many of the conclusions annnnnped 
regarding the nature of light should be fairly familiar. Similar ex- 
amples may be drawn from the lecture on the tides; the larger share 
of mathematical considerations here encountered may make the sec- 
ond essay more difficult than the first; if some readers do not clearly 
understand, for example, the statement regarding diurnal inequality 
(p. 291), they may be excused, for the statement is very brief; 
similarly, the account of the tide machines (pp. 295-097) is too dense 
to be really comprehended by a non-mathematicd reader, previously 
uninformed on such matters as harmonic analyas. 

THE ESSAYS AS EXAMPUES OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

The second reading of the essays, directed to an examination of 
the scientific method employed by the author, should have for its 
most valuable result a better appreciation of the nature of “theoriz- 
ing” than most persons possess. The immediately observable ele- 
ments of such phenomena as light and tides are called “facts”; but 
an intelligent inquirer is soon persuaded that the facts of observa- 
tion are really only a small part of the total phenomena. For exam- 
ple, some invisible factors must determine that the noonday sky 
overhead is blue, and the horizon sky near sunset or sunrise is yellow 
or red. Or, some unseen factors must determine the strength of the 
tides and thdr hour of occuiraice varying from day to day. How 
can light travel at its incredibly rapid velocity? How can the moon 
cause changes of sea level on the earth? The true answers to such 
questions would acquaint us virith phenomena that, in ^te of thar 
invisibility, take place just as truly as the phenomena that we observe. 
Such unseen phenomena might be called “facts of inference^” to dis- 
tinguish them from “facts of observation.” To discovar this fiKXS 
of inference and to demonstrate thar connexion with the &cts of 
observation is the effort of all theorizing. A theory is, in briei^ a 
• stat ement in which the supposed fitcts of inference are reasomffily 
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connected with die known huts of c^servotion. How is such a 
statenent reached? and when it is reached, how do we know that 
it is right? To answer such questions fully would d^mnd a whole 
treatise m scientific method, here impossible; our intention is sunfdy 
to p(^t out that an introductory understanding of scientific metluxL 
much better than none, can be gleaned By'a careful second reading 
of Kelvin’s and of the other scientific essays in this collection, with 
die constant edort to learn how the announced results have been\ 
attained. 

Notice, first, that for an active mind, it is “impossible to avoid 
theorizing” (p. 281). The lesson from this is to beware of those 
80>called practical persons who say they do not theorize; what they 
really do is to theorize in an unsafe, unscientific maimer; for they, 
like everyone else, wish to imder^and more than they can see. The 
desire to theorize should not be resisted, but theorizing should be 
carefully culdvated and its results should be carefully held apart 
from those of observadon. Nodce, second, that, some facts of ob- 
servadon having been gained, the inquisidve mind at once sets about 
invmdng schemes that may possibly include the mental counter* 
parts of the unseen phenomena, or hurts of inference, and then pro- 
ceeds to determine the correctness of the invendons by certain logi- 
cal devices or tests. That particular scheme is finally adopted as true 
which stands all pos^le tests. The tests are mostly experimental 
in the study of light; they are largely computadonal in die study 

the ddes. Nodoe, third, how ingenious the sciendfic mind most 
be to concave the extraordinary schemes by which the unseen {die- 
nomena are supposed to combine with the seen, so as to make a rea- 
sonably working total prcKess; how far these mental {nocesses must 
go beyond the mere determinadon of viable fects by diservadon; 
how acdve the imaginadon must be to picture the inwable jHooesses 
of the invented scheme; and also how free from prepossessions, how 
dodle the scioidfic mind must b^ in order to fpUcrw die experimoxtal 
mr'OMnptnadonaldemonsttadcmswherevardiey may lead! Sdllmote 
important, nodce how large a share of the stan&urd content hf 
science^ as illustrated by the essays on light and tides, is made up of 
what are here called “fects ai inference” and not 8 im|dy of facts 
of observation. 
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THB MERE (OSERVER POTSUS THE THEOUZBR 

The ptobietn of the tides may be illustrated by a parable. Ooce 
there was a keen, unimaginative d)server living on a seacoast, where 
a perpetual pall of clouds covered the sky, concealing the sun and 
moon, bitt where the tides, with tittir p^iodic variations, were 
familiar matters; he would gain a good knowledge of the facts of 
observation, but he would have no knowledge of thdr mwining as 
revealed by the unseoi facts of inference. At the same time a 
philosophical hermit was living alone under the dear ddes of a 
desert continental interior, where he was totally ignorant of dw 
oceans and thdr tides, but familiar with the motions of die sun 
and moon, and acquainted with the law of gravitation, in accordance 
vnth which the heavenly bodies move; he might from this beginning 
go on with a series of inferences, or deductions, which woidd in 
the end lead him to say: “Th^ distant bodies must exert uxiequal 
attractions on different parts of the earth, but the earth is too rigid to 
yield to them; if, however, a large part of the earth’s surface were 
covered with a dieet of water, the attractums of the sun and moon 
would produce periodic variations in the fevel of such a dieet” . . . 
and so on. After a time, the long-shore observer sets out upon his 
travels and meets the hermit in the interior desert, who a^ him: 
“Do you happen to have seen a large dieet of water, in which periodic 
changes of level take fdace?” “1 have indeed,” the observer exclaims, 
“and I was on the punt of telling you abotn the changes of kvd in 
the hope that you could explain hem; but how did you know tiiat 
the changes occurred?” “I did not even know,” he hemtit refdtes, 
“hat there was a vast sheet water in which hey could occur; but 
I fdt sure that, if such a water sheet existed, it tm^ sufior periodic 
chaises ot kvd, because . . .” The evidott poim he paralde is 
that the keen observer and the speculative hermit are bcnh combined 
in a rraiiwi scientific investigator; he performs he two tasks of 
observankm and of eiqilanation imlepenc^idy, as if he wnrS two 
persons; and his philosophical half finally acc^its as true that par- 
ticular theme or thecny whih leads to the understanding of 
the facts gained by his observatiomd half. 
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THE ESSAYS AS MODEU OF EXPOSmON 

The third reading is devoted to the style of presentation, and this 
brings the reader more closely into relation with the author. The 
object of the third reading is thus unlike that of the second, which 
conadered the author in relation to his problem; while both thes^ 
are unlike the first, in which the reader ^d not think of the author 
but only of the subject treated. A few leading charaaeristics ofi 
presentation in the first essay may be pointed out; the reader may| 
afterward make for himself a similar analysis of the second essay. 
Note first that the more difficult subject of light is introduced by 
the analogous and easier subject of sound (pp. 252-256); this is as 
if the author kindly took the reader by the i^nd and guided him 
along an easy path toward a lofty summit. Note again the care 
which the author takes to lead the reader by easy steps horn small 
to large numbers, and the sympathetic encouragement that he gives: 
“You can all understand it” (p. 258). Consider the homely illus- 
tration of the teapot (p. 259) and the large concept which it aids 
you in reaching. Recognize the personal touch given by the reference 
to the famous work of the American physicist, Langley (p. 259) ; 
and a little later to the epoch-making discovery of the spectrum by 
Newton. See again a homely illustration in the mention of shoe- 
maker’s wax, and with it Kdvin’s quaint allusion to his Scotch birth 
(p. 264). Passing over sevml other matters, consider the care which 
tiffis profound investigator, himself able to grasp the most com- 
plicated mathematical formulz, gives to illustrating the nature of 
ether vibrations by means of a small red ball in a bowl of jelly (p. 
271). 

The first reading ought to excite a desire to learn mote about light; 
the second, to understand more fully the method of science; the third, 
to know more intimately some of the great men of the world. Thus 
die careful reading of one thing creates an appetite for reading many 
odier things: and therein lies the greatest teaching value any 
reading whatever. 



PHILOSOPHY 

I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By Brofbssok Ralph Barton Perrt 

How charmiog is divine philoso^yl 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose^ 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweety 
Where no crude surfeit ragns. 

S INCE Milton wrote thus gallantly in its b ehalf, [dulosophy 
has fairly succeeded in living down its reputation fot b^g 
“harsh and crabbed.” No one who has made the ac quaintance 
of Scholastic Philosophy, the philosophy of the Middle Ages, and 
still the established philosophy in Milton’s day, can escape a secret 
sympathy with the view of these “dull fools.” But in the course of 
the last three centuries, philosophy, especially Englidi and French 
philosophy, has become more fm in form, more imaginative, and 
more s^-etqiresnve. So that the critics and bdittlers of philost^y 
to-day, too numerous, alasl to make it safe to call names, have cdcen 
up new ground. Philoso{^y is condemned, not for being unmusical 
but for bdng unpracticaL The music of Apollo's lute is itself under 
su^ickm, b^g too unsubstantial and too remote to suit the temper 
an age dBciency and cranmon sense. 

PHILOSOPHY and SPFlCnNCY 

1 anceteiy wi^ diat I cmild recommend jdiilosophy on gRMUub 
of effidency and common sense. I slwuld be listened to, understood, 
and believed. I diould at once inanuate myself into the confidence 
of my reader. If I cmild but say: “Now 1^ htfel Philosof^f is 
just a mma of {dain, hatdbeaded ooimntm sense”; or, “If you 
want to succeed, tty phdosoplty* It vnlt hdlp ytm to msdee and «e 
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sell, to outstrip conq)etitors, and to be efiSdent in whatever you 
undertake”; if I could make such an appeal to you, your instincts 
and prejudices would secure me your ready sympathy. But I should 
have decdved you. What I should thus have recommended to you 
would not be philosophy. For philosophy is neither plain nor 
hard'headed; nor is it a means of success, as success is ordinarily 
construed. This is the case, not accidentally, but in principle. The 
very point of philosophy lies in the &llihility of common sense, and 
in the arbitrariness of vulgar standards of success. Philosophy is 
one of those things that must be met on its own ground. You must 
seek it where it is at home; if you insist upon its meeting you half- 
way it will turn out not to be philosophy at all, but some poor com- 
promise— the name or husk of philosophy with the soul gone out 
of it. No one can understand what philosophy means unless he lets 
it speak for itself and in its own language. If philosophy is good, 
it is because it contributes to life something different, something 
peculiarly its own, and which cannot be measured by any standards 
save those which philosophy itself supplies. 

PHmOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE 

If we cannot justify philosophy by common sense, we can at least 
contrast it with common sense, and so approach it from that more 
familiar ground. Since we must admit that philosophy is at odds 
with common sense, let us make the most oi it. What, then, is 
comtxion sense? First of all it is evident that this is not a common- 
sense qiwstion- One of the things peculiar to common sense is that 
it must not be questioned, but uken for granted. It is made up of 
a mass of con^nctions that by common consent are to be allowed to 
stand; one does not ask questions about them, but appeals to them 
to dttermine what questions shall be asked. They are the con- 
servative opinion, the sdidified and uniform belief, on which men 
act and which is the unconscious premise of most human reasoning. 
As a man of comxxion sense, I use common sense to live by or to 
think by; k is a {vactical and theoretical bias which I share with 
my frilows, but which I do not think about at all. 

Now suppose that in some whimrical and senseless mood I do 
thii^ about common sense. Something very startling happens. This 
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once unchallenged authority is {»oved to be highly Callible. Its ^ell 
is gone. It at once appears, for example, that common sense has had 
a history, and that it has varied with times and places. The ab> 
$.urdities of yesterday are the common sense of to-day; the common 
sense of yesterday is now obsolete and quaint. The crank df the 
dxteenth century was the man who said that the earth moved; the 
crank of the twentieth century is the man who says that it does not. 
Moreover, once common sense is thus reflected upon, it is seen to 
be in part, at least, the result of wholly irrational forces, such as 
habit and imitation. What has been long believed, or repeatedly 
asserted, acquires a hardness and fixity from that fact; in the future 
it is always easier to believe, more difiicult to disbelieve, than any- 
thing recent or novel. And what others about us believe we tend 
imconsciously to reflect in our own beli^ just as our speech catches 
the accent and idioms of our social circle. Furthermore, a belief 
once widely difiused takes 6n the authority of established usage. It 
is supported by public opinion, as anything normal or regular is sup- 
ported; uid>eiievers are viewed with hostile suspicion as unreliable 
and incalculable. “You can never tell what they will do next.” Or 
they are forcibly persecuted as a menace to the public peace. I have 
called habit and imitation “irrational” forces. By that I mean that 
they have no special regard for truth. They operate in the same 
way to confirm and propagate a bad way of thinking as a good way 
of thinking. It does not follow that common sense is necessarily 
mistaken; indeed reasons can be adduced to show that common 
sense is a very good guide indeed. But if so, dien common sense is 
justified on other grounds; it is not itsdf the last court of appeaL 
G>mmon sense, despite its stability and vogue, pediaps on account 
of Its st^ility and vogue, is open to criticism. We cannot be sure 
that it is true; and it may podtively stand in the way of truth through 
giving an unwarranted authority to the old and famiUar, and through 
shiming our minds so that no new light can get in. , 

The philosophy, then, is one who at the ride of bdhg thougitt 
queer, challenges common sense; he sets himself agunst the majority 
in order that ^ majority may be brought to reflect upon what diey 
have through inotia m blindness taken for gratni^ He is de 
nckless ctidc, the insuppressfl>le adeer of questions, who doent^ 
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kaow where to stop. He has a w«y o£ {»Bchiag die human intdh- 
gence^ iidien he thii^ it has gone to deep. Every time there is a 
fresh revival of philosophical interest, sad a new philosophical 
fflOVeffient, as there is periodkally, this is what haf^iens. Some 
eccentric or highly reflective individual like Socrates, or Bacon, or 
Descartes, or Locke, or Kant, strays front the beaten track cd 
thought, and then discovers that although it was easier to move 
in the old track, one is more likely to reach the goal if one beats out 
a new one. Such a thinker demands a reexamination of old 
premises, a revision of old methods; he stations himsdf at a new 
center, and adopts new axes of refnence. 

Philosophy is opposed to conunon sense, then, in so far as common 
sense is habitual and imitative. But there are other charactoistics 
of common sense with which the true genius of philosophy is out of 
accord. We can discover these best by considering ^e terms 
praise or blame whidi are employed in behalf of common sense. 
When ideas are condemned as contrary to common sense, what is 
ordinarily said of than? I find three favorite forms of condemnation; 
icfeas are pronounced “unpractical,” “too general,” or “intangible.” 
Any man of common sense feels these to be terms of r^roach. It 
is irnfflied, of course, that to be agreeable to common sense, ideas 
must be "inactical,” “particular,” and “tangible.” And it is the o£Bce 
of {fliikisophy, as corrective of conunon sense, to show that such 
judgment^ actual and implied, cannot be accqited as final. 

PHUjOSOPHT AM) THE PEACHCAL 

What is meant by “practical,” in the vulgar sense? Let me take 
an exan^. Su{pose a man to be tra{^>ed on die roof dE a burning 
faoilchng. His Mends gather round to. make suggestions. One 
Mend suggests diat a ladder be btougM feom neyt door; another 
Mend suggests that the man d^mb to an adjoining roof and descend 
by the rain pipe. These are practical suggesdons. A durd friend, 
on die-odier himd, wants to know what cained the fioe, or why the 
num it trying to escape; He is ptpmptfy silenced on the ground diat 
his inqurkt are beside die poim. Or s^^iroidi a man m die heat 
of bt^aess and ofier him advice. Ymi soon find out whether 
your advice kpractacd or not. If you have iavented a 
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{diyacal or iadutuud mednaisni, that will fa^itate the nsatter to 
haadi you show that you ate a fH-aetical aaao,< and there is a dhaace 
that you will be lisfemed to. Bat you adc the business man why 
he is trying so hard to make money, and express sc»ne dotht as to 
its bang worth while—w^ let die veil be dravm. He may see you 
“out of hours,” but you will scarcely recover his confidoice. “Piao 
deal,” therefore, would seem to mean relevant to the matter in hand. 
It is usual with adults to have somohing “in hand,” to be busy about 
something, to be pursuing smne end. The {xractical is anything that 
will serve the end already being pursued; the ut^racdcal is anythii^ 
else, and especially r^ecdon on the end itself. Now thefdulosi^te’s 
advice is usually of the latter type. It is ^t to be ^tuitous. It 
does not help you to do what you are already doing; on the con- 
trary, it is calculated to arrest your acdon. It is out of place in the 
ofiice, or in business hours. What, then, is to be said for it? The 
answer, of course, is this: It is important not oidy to be moving, but 
to be moving in die right direction; not only to be dcang something 
wdl, but to be doing something wordi while. This is evidendy 
true, but it is easily forgotten. Hence h becomes the duty ctf 
philosophy to remind men of it; to persuade men occasbnally to 
reflect on their ends, and recondder didr vdicde way of life. To have 
a jdiilosophy of life is to have reasons not only for the nwans you 
have selected but for what you propose to accomplidi by them. 

ptQLOSOTHY AND GENEXALIZATION 

Common sense also condmns what is “too generaL” In life it 
is said to be a “situatum” and not a theory that oonhonts us. Ihe 
man who is trusted is the man of apetienc^ and experience is 
CM'^narily tak«ti to mean acquaintance with scane grm^ of individusd 
facts. In political life what one needs is not genwal ideas, but 
familiarity with concrete circumstances; one must know men and 
measures, not man and piind{des. Historians are spqM^ms of 
vague ideas idc civilizatkHi and {BOgress; die itepmtant. is tO 
know just what haj^iened. In ^ industrial wedhi, vhat k nteded 
is not a theory of eoonoBde wdoe, bm a knowledge ^ l»esett ooatt, 
wage^ and prices. As a prcfnaindon fcB life It » more important to 
train die eye and die ha^ vdiich can distinguish rmd mampulate^ 
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dian the reason and imagination, which through their love ci 
breadth and sweep ate likely to bltir (ktails, or in thdr gro[^g 
after the ultimate are led to neglect the imimediate thing which 
really counts. Common sense would not, (d course, condemn gen- 
eralization altogeth«. It has too much respect ftw knowledge, and 
understands that there is no knowing witholif generalizing, lliere 
must be rules and classifications, even laws and theories. But the 
generalizing propensity of mind must be held in restraint; after 
a certain point it becomes absurd, fantastic, out of touch with fact, 
"up in the clouds.” The man of common sense, planted firmly on 
the solid ground, views such speculations with contempt, amuse* 
mmt, or with blank amazement. 

Philosophy offends against common sense, then, not because it 
< generalizes, for, after all, no one can think at all without generaliz- 
ing; but because it does not know when to stop. And the philosopher 
is bound to offend, because if he is true to his calling, he must not 
stop. It is his particular business to generalize as ftir as he can. He 
may have various motives for doing this. He may be prompted by 
mere "idle curiosity” to see how far he can go. Or he may believe 
that the search for the universal and the contemplation of it con- 
stitute the most exalted human activity. Or he may be prompted 
by the notion that his soul’s salvation depends on his getting into 
right rdations with the first cause or the ultimate ground of ^ngs. 
In any case he is allotted the task of formulating the most general 
ideas that the nature of things will permit. He can submit to no 
limitations imposed by considerations of expediency. He loses his 
identity altogether, unless he can think more roundly, more com- 
prehenavely, or mote deeply, than other men. He represents no 
limitad constituency of facts or interests; he is the thinker at large. 

nnoLosoPHY and the tangible 

ft is sigiuficant that facts are reputed to be "soUd,” g«ieral ideas 
to be of a more vi^iorous or ghostly sidistance. Thus facts possess, 
merit judged by ^ third standard of ccnniium sense; ^t of 
"tangfi^ty.” If we go back to the miginal meaning, the tangibly 

course^ is that which can be touched. Doubting Thcmias was a 
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man of common sense. Now we have here to do with smnetfaing 
very original and elemental in human nature. Touch is the most 
primitive of the senses. And if we consider the whole history of 
living organisms, it is the experience or the anticipation of contact 
that has played the largest and the most indispensable part in diw 
consciousness. That which can have contact with an organism is a 
body; hence bodies or physical things are the oldest and most 
famili ar examples of known things. The status of other alleged 
things is doubtful; the mind does not feel thoroug^y at home and 
secure in dealing with them. Physical science enjoys the confidence 
of common sense because, though it may wander far from bodies 
and imagine intangible ethers and energies, it always starts vrith 
bodies, and eventually returns to them. Furthermore^ even ethers 
and energies excite the tactual imagination; one can almost fed' 
them. The human imagination cannot abstain from doing the 
same thing even when it is perfecdy well tmderstood that it is 
illegitimate. God and the soul are spirits, to be sure; for that tbtfe 
is the best authority. But when they have passed through the 
average mind they have a distincdy corporeal aspect, as though the 
mind were otherwise hdpless to deal with them. 

Philosophy is not governed by an animus against the physical. 
Indeed p^osophy is bound to recognize the possibility that it may 
turn out to be the case that all real substances are phyacal. But 
philosophy is bound to point out that there is a human bias in frvor 
of the physical; and it is bound so far as possible to counteract or 
discount that bias. Philosophy must nurture and protect those 
theories that aim especially to ^ justice to the non^hydcal aspects 
of experience, and protest against thdr bdng read out court as 
“inconceivable” or inherendy improbable. A generation ago {diilos* 
ophy was usually referred to as “moital and moral” j^osophy. 
There is a certain propriety in thi^ not because phibsophy is to 
confine itself to the mental and moral, but because philosoi^s akne 
can be depended upon to recogmze these in thdr own dg^t, and 
correct the exaggmted emfhatis which common aatm, and taeoen 
as devdqxd on the bads conunon sens^ will inevitably place on 
the {dxyucaL 
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ndk)80{^, then, can afford to accqit die unfavorable t^nnion of 
cunmon sense, and may even boast of it. Philosophy is unpraotcal, 
too generid, and intangible. If the condonnation implied in these 
terms were decisive and final, then fdiilosopliy would be compiled 
m give up. But philosophy is asA merely contrary to common sense, 
for it emancipates the mind from common sense and establidies die 
more authoritadve standards by which it is itsdf justified. 

Thougii I should have persuaded you that philosophy is a strange 
diing which you must visit abroad in its own home, neverthdess 1 
now hc^ to persuade you that you once entertained it unawares. 
Though, if philosopfay is now to enter, you must expd from your 
mind the ideas that make themselves most at home there, this same 
philosophy was once a favorite inmate. Only you were too young, 
and your eld«s had too much common senses to know that it was 
{diilosophy. Unless you were an extraordinary diild you were very 
curious about ^diat you called the world; curious au to who or what 
made it, why it was made, how it was made, why it was made as 
it is, and what it is like in those remote and dim regions beyond 
the range tff your senses. Then you grew up^ and having grown up, 
you acquired common senses <»: rather common sense acquired you. 
It descended like a curtain, shutting out die twilight* and enabling 
you to see mctfe clearly, but just as certainly making your view more 
drcumscribed.* Since dien you have come to fed that the questions 

your childhood were foolish questions, or extravagant questions 
that i» busy man can afford to indulge in. Philosophy, then, is 
more naive than common sense; it is a mcue qxmtaiMous expressum 
ofthemind. And when one recovers diis first untrammded curioaty 
dxNtt thii^, ocmtmon seiuMe aii^wars not as die Muminatkm of 
mature years, but rather as a hardening of the mind, the worldliness 
and coitqdaceocytff a life immersed in affairs. It would not be unfair 
to diat die fbUos^hical interot is the more liberal, common 
sense ha<nng shout it somethiiig of the ^uahty dE prtfesdonalism. 

But these is anodier and a more imponmit seme in udadi |^bilos> 

*C£. Woiibwanli't ‘'Ode on Indmaiion* «f Immortslity fima lewflecdons of 
Esriy C hfl d h twd ,” in Henmrd CUusks, zli, 595> 
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opby is entertained unawares. It underlies various mature activities 
and interests whose landing is regarded as unquesdondUe. When 
these activities or interests are reacted upon, as sooner m later they 
are sure to be, it appears that they require the support o£ philosophy. 
Hiis is most evident in the case ^ region. We all o£ us participate 
in a certain rdigious tradition, and with most of us the prind|>al 
dements of that tradition are taken for granted. We assume that 
there is a certain kind of life, a life of unselfishness, honesty, fortitude 
and love, let us say, that is highest and best We assume that the 
worth of such a life is superior to worldly success; that it hebdcens a 
state of spiritual well-being to which every man should a^iir^ and 
for which he should be willing to sacrifice everything else. We 
assume, furthermore, that this type of life is the most important 
thing in the world at large. Thus we may suppose that the world 
was created, and that its affairs are controUed, by a being in whom 
this type of life is perfectly fexemplifiecL God would then mean to 
us the cosmic supremacy of unselfishness, love, and the like. Or we 
may suppose that God is one who guarantees that those who are 
unselfish and scrupulous shall inherit the earth, and experience 
eternal happiness. 


ootmT 

Now observe what happens when one is overtakot with (kuht. 
One may come to question the worthiness of the ideaL Is it not 
perhaps a more wo^y thing m atsert one’s sd^ than to sacrifice 
one’s sdf? Or is not ^ great man after all one who is superior 
to scruples^ who sets might d)Ove right? Who is to decide nich a 
questicm? Surdy not pthlic opinion, nor die authority nf any^- 
stitudon, for them are dcigmatic. Once having doubted, dcgma wiU 
no longer sufke. What is needed is a thoughtful conqiarison 
of ideals, a critical examination cd the whcde question of vdues 
andofthemeamqgaf life. One who undertakes such %midy, every 
one who has made even a beghtniog such a study innhe hc^ 
of solving his own personal problem, is ipto facto a moral philos* 
tqiha. I&isfdyowingindiest^of ^btoandtdKain;,fl£lifiBiad 
Nietsssdie^ and he wifi to wafit for at least a part 

wt^ wiihth^ 
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Or suppose that our doubter questions, not the correctness of the 
traditional ideal, but the certainty of its triumph. Suppose that, like 
Job^ he is impressed by the misfortunes of die righteous, and set to 
wcmdering whether t^ natural course of events is not utterly in* 
different to the cause of righteousness. Is imt.the world after all a 
prodigious accident, a cruel and clumsy {day of blind forces? Do 
ideals count for anything, or are they idle dreams, illusion^ a more 
play of fancy? Can spirit move matter, or is it a helpless vritness of 
events wholly beyond its control ? Ask these questions and you have 
set philosophical problems; answer them, and you have made 
philosophy. 

It is possible, of course, to treat doubt by the use of ansesthedcs. 
But such treatment does not cure doubt. With many, indeed, 
anaesthetics will not work at all. They will require an intdlectual 
solution of intellectual questions; their thought once aroused will 
not rest until it has gone to the bottom of things. And problems for* 
gotten in one generation will reappear to haunt the next. But even 
if it were possible that the critic^ and doubdng faculty should be 
numbed or atrophied altogether, it would be the worst calamity that 
could befall mankind. For the virtue of religion must lie in its 
being true, and if it is to be true it must be open to correcdon as 
enlightenment advances. Salvadon caimot be won by a dmid ding- 
ing to comfortable illusions. 

What should be done for the saving of our souls depends not upon 
an imaginary state of things, in which the wish is father to the 
thought, but t^on the real state of things. Salvadon must be founded 
on iaxt and not on fiction. In short, the necessity of philosophy fol* 
loys horn tic gcnutncncss of tic problems that underlie rdigion. 
In rdigion, as in other acdvides and interests, it will not do finrever 
to assume that things are so; but it becomes imports horn time to 
dme to inquire into them dosdy and with an open mind. So to 
inquire into the ideals life and the basis of hope, is philosophy. 

randsoPHY and akt 

Let us turn to another familiar human interest, that of the fiiw 
arts, exists a vague idea, mmedmes d^ended by the con* 

Qoisseur, but more often ignor^ or rq»|fiated by him, thsu: the 
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greatest works of art must express the general ot die uoiversaL 
^us we feel that Greek sculpture is great because it portrays man, 
whereas most contemporary sculpture portrays persons; and that 
Italian painting of die Renaissance^ expressing; as it does, the Qirb* 
dan interpretation of life, is superior to the impressionistic landscape 
which seizes on some momentary play of light and color. Now I 
do not for a moment wish to contend that such considerations as 
these are decisive in determining the merit of art. It may even be 
that they should not affect our purely aesthetic judgments at alL 
But it is dear that they signify sm important fftct a^ut the mind 
of the artist; and also about the mind of the observer. The Gredt 
sculptor and the Italian painter evidendy have ideas of a certain 
sort. They may, it is true, have come by them quite unconsciously. 
But somehow the Greek sculptor must have had an idea not of 1^ 
model merdy, but of human nature and of the sort of perfection that 
befits it. And the Italian, over and dxive his sense of beauty, must 
have shared with his times an idea of the comparative vdues of 
things, perhaps of the supoiority of the inner to the bodily life, or 
of heaven to this mundane sjdiere. And the observer as wdl must 
have a capadty for such ideas, or he will have lost something which 
the artist has to communicate. The case of poetry is perhaps clearer. 
Historical or narrative poems, love poems to a mistress’s eyes or lips, 
evidendy dwell on some concrete situation or on some rare and 
evanescent quality that for a moment narrows the mind and shuts 
out the world. On the other hand, thore are poems like Tennyson’s 
“Hi^er Pantheism,” and “Maud,” Browning’s "RaU>i Ben Ezra,” 
Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey,” or Matdiew Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach,” * in which the poet is striving to express through his peculiar 
medium some generalization of life. He has had some wider vuin^ 
revealing man in his true place in the whole scheme of things. Such 
a vision is rardy clear, pcn’haps never entirdy articulate; it be> 
tolmns a mind struggling for light* dissatisfied with anyceadjMuade 
plan and striving to anandpate itsdf from vulgar standanls. 

And one who reads such poetry must respmid to its mood, and 
stretch die nund to its dimentions. 

& is not necessary fiir our pirpQse to argue that die merit of poetry 
*S«e H. Cw 3dtt, 1004, 101% itoj, X137: di, 6 $s- 
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is {»opottioaal to the breaddi of its ideas; but only to see that breads 
of id^ is an actual feature of most poetry that is with general 
oonseoc cdled great. The great poets have been men whose imag- 
inatkm has dared to leave the ground and ascend high enough to 
enable them to take the world>wide vievir.of things. Now such 
imagiaadon is philosophical; it arises from the same impulse as 
that which generates philosophy, requires the same break mth ccan* 
mon sens^ and fundamentally it makes the same contribution to 
life. There is this difference, that while the poetic imagination either 
baldly anticipates the results of future arguments, or unconsciously 
onploys the results of arguments already made^ philosophy is an 
argument. Poetry, because it is a fine art, must present a ^died 
thing in sensuous form; philosophy, because it is theory, must 
present definititms of tsdiat it is talking about, and reasons for what 
it says. And there is need of both poets and philosophy's ance for 
every ugumeiU thye is a vision and for every 'vision an ygument. 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

The tym “science” is now commonly employed to designate a 
band of special knovidedges, headed by phyncs, pushing rapidly 
into the as yet unknown, and converting it first into knowledge, 
then into invendon, and finally into civilizadon. Science is patron* 
feed and subsidized by common sense; and it is a profitable invest* 
ment But science alt^ugh often like Peter it repudiates fhilosophy 
and Aiarjgimg gvet having known it, is of philosofducal extracdtm 
and has philostqdncal connecdons that it cannot succysfuUy conceal, 
j^edsely as you and 1 wye philoso{diys bdore the exigencies of life 
put a oonsteaint upon the natural movements of the mind, so human 
knowieti^ was philosoidiical b^ore it was “scientific,” and became 
divided into highly qiecialized branches, each with a technique and 
{dm of its own. Utete are many ways in whkh the philosoidiicai 
toots and ligaments of the sciences are betrayed. diffyent 
adeaoa, ezamide^ all have to do vnth the same wtHld, md dieir 
res u l ts m u st be madecondstent. lhtttphydc8,<hyni8try,phydology, 
and psydicdogy all meet in human namre^and have to be rectmcfled. 
Ifhrn is somdbow medianism, lif^ and conadoamess all in one. 
How is this possible? The question is evideatly one that none of 
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dwse idaice* alone can ancnwr. h is not a scientific proUem, btt a 
philosophical problem; and yet it is inseparably connected with ifie 
worit of science and the estimate that is to be put on its resuhs. 

Again, science empbys many conceptions wi^ no thorough exam- 
ination of thdr meaning. Tins is die case with most, if not tdl, ttf 
the fundamental conceptions of science. Thus mechanics does not 
inform us concerning the exact nature of space and time; phyacs 
does not give us more than a perfunctory and formal account of dw 
nature of matter; the greater part of Itiobgy and physiobgy {voceeds 
without attempting car^uUy to distinguish and define the meaning 
of life; while psychobgy studies cases of conscbusness without tdl- 
ing us exacdy what, in essence, consciousness is. All of the sdoices 
employ the notions of law and of caiuality; but they give us no 
theory of these things. In short, the special sciences have certain 
rough vrorking ideas which suffice for the purposes of experimenta- 
tion and description, but which do ncA suffice for the purposes of 
critical reflection. All of the conceptions which I have mentioned 
furnish food for thought, when once thought is directed to them. 
They brisde with difficulties, and no one can say that science in 
the limited sense in which the specialist and expert use the term, 
accomplishes anything to remove these difficulties. Science is abb 
to getabng, to make astonishing progress, and to furnish the instru- 
ments of a triumphant material civilization, without raising these 
difficulties. But su{pose a man to ask, *‘Where do I st and , ^ter all 
is said and done? What sort of a world do I live in? What am 
I myself? What mutt I fear, and what may I hope?** and there is 
iK> answoing him excqit by filing tiiese difficulties. There is no 
one who will evea attempt to answer sudi questions exoept the 
{dabsopher. 


THB nOBUEM OF ETHICS 

When {dubsophy goes sdbout its wmk it proves « necessary to 
divide the qoesticm. There ate no diaiply bounded stdafiviaons of 
phibscqihy; as {Hublems become more fandamsaital, tiiey tend to 
itaerge into oon another, ami dm sohnicm of em dre a ds on rise 
scdution ni the test. Bttt riM^mind zmot do mn riring at a tinm in 
phibsq)hy as in other affiairs. Furthomote, the need td {diiloscqhy 
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is £dt in quite difierent quarters, vducb leads to a difference ot 
approach ai^ of cnqdiasis. 

Perhaps that pration o£ fdiilosophy that is most easily considered 
by itsdf is Ethics, or what was a generation ago usually referred to 
as Moral Philosophy. There is no better Jotroduction to Ethics 
than Plato’s femous dialogue;, “The Apology,” * in which Socrates, 
defendipg himself against his accusers, describes and justifies the 
ofiSce of ^e moralist. As moralist, Socrates says that he took it upon 
himsdf to question men concerning the why and wherefore of their 
several occupations. He found men busy, to be sur^ but strangely 
uruware of what they were about; they felt sure they were getting 
somewhere, but they did not know where. He did not himsdf 
pretend to direct them, but he did feel sure that it was necessary to 
raise the question, and that in that req)ect, at least, he was wiser rban 
his feUows. The moral of Socrates’s position is that life caimot be 
rationalized without some definite conception of the good for the 
sake of which one lives. The problem of the good thus becomes the 
central problem of Ethics. Is it pleasure, or knowledge, or worldly 
success? Is it personal or social? Does it condst in some inward 
stated or in aternal achievement? Is it to be looked for in this 
world, or in the hereafter? These are but variations of the same 
problem, as it is attacked in turn by Plato, Aristotle, Christian 
thediogians, Hdibes, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, and the whole line of 
nmral philosoidiers. Otlter special problems emerge, and take thdr 
|4ace b^de t^ What, for example is the relation of moral virtue 
to the secular law? In Plato’s “Crito,” * Socrates teaches that it is 
the first doty of the good man to obey the law, and submit to punish' 
meat, even though he be innocent; because the good life is essentially 
an orderly life, in sduch the individual conforms himself to the 
polirical community to which he belongs by birth and nature. Hobbes 
madted the same concludon on difierent grounds. Morality, he 
say^ exists only so far as there is authority and law; to save himsdf 
£r^ the consequences of his own inherent sdfishness and uh* 
scrupulousness man has delivered himself up forever to the stsus 
and save so far as enforced by the state there are no rights or duties 
at alL Eidier one obeys the law or one lapses into that piimkive 
C., iL 5 - Ui 3T< 
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outlawry in which every man is for himself, the hunter and the 
prey. How diiferent is the teaching of Rousseau,* who prcqihesied 
for an age in which men were sore from the rub of the harness, and 
longed to be turned oitt to pasture. The law, Rousseau preaches, is 
made for man, not man for the law. Man has been enslaved by lus 
own artificial contrivances, and must strive to return to the natural 
goodness and happiness that are his rightful inheritance. These 
are the questions that still lie at the basis of our political {^losophy, 
and divide the partisans of the day, even though they know it not. 

A somewhat diiferent and perhaps more familiar tuni is given to 
moral philosophy by Kant.' With him the central idea in the moral 
life is duty. It is not consequence or inclination that counts, but the 
state of the will. Morality is founded on a law of its own, far deqper 
than man-made statutes. This law is delivered to the individual 
through his “Practical Reasoji,” and it is the last word in all matters 
afiecdng the regulation of conduct. Thus Kant puts the accent where 
Protestant and Puritanic Christianity puts it; whereas Plato, bidding 
us look to the rounding and perfecting of life^ is the spokesman of 
that perennial Paganism that flourishes as vigorously to-day as it 
did before the advent of Christianity. 

THS PHn.OSOPHY OP REUGION 

Closely coimected with Moral Philosophy there stands a ^up of 
problems that forms the nucleus of what may be called Philost^hy 
of Religion. Suppose that a provisional answer has been obtained 
to the questions of Ethics. The good has been defined, and dre duty 
of man made clear. What hope, then, is there of die realization 
of the good? May we be sure diat it lies within the power of man 
to perform what duty prescrflies? Thus there arises, first aU, the 
quekum of the status of man. Is he a creature, merd[y~-a link in 
die chain of natural causes, aide at mott to conton^te his own 
hdfdessness? Or is he endowed widi a power correspcm^g to his 
id^s, a power to control his desdnm and pttHnme dw causes which 
he serves? This is the bid and welhknown praUem of ireedonu 
If you want to know what can be said lor the proiogsutives of maa^ 
read Kant; if ymi want to know what is made of man Mhen he is 

* H. C., sxstv, 1^. *H, C., ndi, 30$, 31S. 
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asagned die status o£ creature merely, read HoUies.^ Aod what 
shall be said of the chance of man’s surviwng the dissdiution oi his 
body, and entering upon another life in which he is not affected by 
the play of natural forces? The immoruiity of man is most 
.dbbcvat^ and ebquendy argued in Plato’s “Phaedc^"* and again 
in Kant’s "Critique of Practical Reason.’’ But the crucial question 
in this whole range of problems is the question, not of man, but of 
God. What, in the last analysis, controls the affairs of this world? 
Is it a blind, mechanical force, or is it a moral forces which guaran- 
tees the triumph of the good, and the salvation of him who performs 
his duty? This is the most far-reaching and momentous question 
that can be asked, and it takes us over to that branch of philosophy 
that has acquired the name of “M^physics.’’ 

METAPHYSICS 

The term "Metaphysics” has acquired a colloquial meaning that 
will mislead us unless we are on our guard. It is commonly used 
to mean such theories as have to do with the mysterious or occult. 
There is a certain justification for this usage, in that metaphysics is 
speculative rather than stricdy experimental, and in that it takes us 
beyond the first appearaiKes of things. But this is a question of 
method, and not of doctrine. To be a metaphysician one must push 
one’s thinking to the uttermost boundaries, and one must not rest 
satisfied with any first appearances, or any common-sense or con- 
ventional conclusions. But there is no utmecessary connection what- 
ever between metaphysics and the doctrine that reality is mysterious 
or transcendent or supernatural or anything of t^ kind. It is 
entirdy possfiik that menqihyacs should in the end conclude that 
thinga are predsely wlut they seem, or that nature and nature alcme 
is redi Meta{diysics is simfdy an attempt to get tb the bottom of 
dui^ and ascertain if po^le what is the fimdamental coiutitu^ 
thus fA reahty, and whtt itt first and laa causes. Hiere are two 
kadmg ahes^tives: the theory that justifies the bdief in God; the 
tbeccy that rfiscre^ it, reducing it to a wmk of the imaglnatioi^ 
an set sheer Isith, of an ecclesiastical ficthm. Thedasacexamfde 
of the btier tjfie of metaphydes^ ordinarily known as hfateiiali^ 
xntva SIX. Cv Hs 45. 
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is to be icwnd in HoUies. An euellent ocample o£ the former is to 
be found in the writings of Bishop Berkeley* As ffoUjes scm^ 
to show that the only nibstance is body, so Berkdey sought to 
that the <Mily substance is qurit. The nature of spirit, acocH’ding 
to Berkeley, is first and directly known in that knowledge wMch 
each man has of himself. Then, in order to account for the inde- 
pendent and excdlent order of nature, one must suppose a imiversal 
or divine spnrit that causes and sustains it, a spirit that is like our> 
selves in kind, but infinite in power and goodness. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

A fourth group of prchlems that assumes great prominence in 
the literature of philosophy is called the Theory of Knowledge. 
Although of all philosophical inquiries this may seem at first glance 
most artifidal and academic, .a little reflection will reveal its crucial 
importance. Suppose, for example, that it is a question of the 
finality of science, or the legitimacy of faith. The question can he 
answered only by otamining the methods of science in mder to 
discover whether there is anything arbitrary in them that limits 
the scope of the results. And cme must inquire what constitutes 
genuine knowledge, or when a thing is finally exfflained, m whether 
there be things that necessarily lie beyond the reach of human 
faculties, or whether it be proper to allow aspirations and ideals to 
affect one's conclusions. Bacon** and Descartes,** the founders 
modern plulosophy, devoted themsdves primarily to such questions, 
so that ail thought since their dow has taken these questions as the 
point of departure. Furthermore, philosophy has called attrition 
to a very peculiar predicament in which ^e human thinker finds 
himSelf. He seems compelled to begin with himself. When Des- 
cant sought to reduce knowledge to a primal and indidutable cer> 
tainty he found that certainty to be the knowledge that each thinker 
has of his own ocistence, and of the existence of his own ideas* And 
if a thinker begins with tUs nucleus, how is he ever to a^ anything 
to h; how is he ever to be i^e of the existence of anything 
isnothimadf orhisideas? On the ot^ hand, while my knovidedge 
is most certaiinly of and within mysd^ yet it can scarcdy be kiMHirf' 

*tf. C..BavS, 189. Cf sxxis) si^ 143. ** C.> xsxhr, 5. 
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edge unless it takes me beyond myself. This has become the central 
difficulty of philosophy. It is a genuine difficulty, and yet everybody 
neglects it accept the philosq}her. Berkeley was led by an exam- 
ination of this difficulty to conclude that if reality is to be assumed 
to be knowable, then it can be composed of nothing but thinkers 
and their ideas. And in this conclusion Berkeley has been followed 
by the whole school of the idealists, the school which has numbered 
among its members the most eminent thinkers of later times, and 
has inspired notable movements in German and English literature. 
Other schools have been led by an examination of the same difficulty 
to quite different conclusions. But this difficulty has been the crux 
of modern thought, and no one can hope to debate fundamental 
issues at all without meeting it. 

Such, then, are some of the matters that at once come under dis- 
cussion when one attempts to think radically and fundamentally. 
Philosophy is brought to these and like problons because it expresses 
the prcrfound restlessness of the mind, a dissatisfaction with ready- 
made, habitual, or conventional opinions, a free and unbounded 
curiosity, and the need of rounding up the ivorld and judging it £01 
the purposes of life. 



IL SOCRATES, PLATO, AND THE 
ROMAN STOICS 

By P&OFBssm Chaxlbs Pomeroy Paekbk 


W HEN Soaates grew up in the city of Athene in the gen- 
eration just after the Persian Wars, any Athenian citizen, 
however poor he might be, was at liberty to arrange his 
own life as he wished. Socrates made up his mind that money- 
making was not worth while, in comparison with the liberty to 
spend his time in thinking about truth. There was a great deal of 
lively thinking in the Greek world then, and Athens, under Perides,' 
not only was winning her empire, but was finding that great 
thinkers, or at any rate their thoughts, loved to cmne to her. Pythag- 
orean philosophers were wide awake in those days. They were 
discovering truth about the art of healing, they spent much successful 
work on astronomy, they were making progress in music, they 
studied mathematics, espedally geometry. Many philosophers of 
other schools were studying fire, air, water, and earth, claiming that 
they changed into each other, as we say solids melt mto liquids, 
and liquids dissolve into gases, and as some thinkers suppose that 
gas atoms are made up of electric units. Others were impressed by 
the great expanse of the sky, and said that the only way to find 
truth was to think of the universe as a great unchangmg q>here. 
Others, again, held a doctrine of atoms, tiny inviable shapes of 
hard matter, which by combining or separating made die chwging 
world. 


SOCRATES AND ANAXAGORAS 

# 

Socrates, eagedy studying all these theories, heard at . last of a 
philosofdia, Anaxagoras, who said that Thot;^ makes the world; 
but Aruxagoras did not seem m him to show the tationd way in 
which Thot^ht would wt^. Rational Thought^ as Socrates viewed 

^Htntri Chuda, sn, 
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it, always tries to obtain some practical good. Merely to riiow how 
one phydcal thing changes into anotlur, or sets another in motion, 
does not account rationally for the world; and Anaxagoras, though 
he talked about Thought, did not seem to Socrates to get at the 
heart of rational activity. But Socrates, haVing once caught the 
suggestion of Thou^t as a cause, never could set it aside. To 
inquire into the nature of rational activity implies a careful study 
of men and of human minds. 

SOCRATES AND THE EYTHAGCffiSANS 

Now in that Age of Pericles there was a great interest in men 
and ail that concerned human life. Socrates loved to talk with 
men. This put him in especial sympathy with the Pythagoreans, 
who valued human souls and said that men are immortal. Pythag- 
oras, the foxmder of that school of thought in the previous century, 
had organized a brotherhood of students, bound to each other by 
ties o£ religion, austere life, and high thinking. This brotherhood 
had tried to influence and improve the political life of the cities 
where they lived. In the days of Socrates they had given up politics, 
but never had lost their religious and human interest. Not only did 
they work in healing, in astronomy, in muric, and in geometry; they 
wanted to find the essence of justice, beauty, life, and health. Such 
essences seemed to give all the reality to human life. The Pythag- 
oreans concrived of them, strangely enough, as somehow mixed up 
with geom^ry. Indeed, we ourselves are apt to speak of justice as 
the square thing; but this metaphor of ours was perhaps a reality to 
thar minds. Difierent forms or shapes, cid>es, spheres, pyramids, 
triang^ circles, and squares, may have seemed to them the essences 
of the world, and they took a Greek word, Uio, which meant form 
in dmse times, to express their notion of essence; in that sense they 
Oied to find the ideas of beauty, or of temperance, or of health. 
Socrates, bring interested in this line thou^it, made up his nund 
to find ^ i^as. But he was m»t satisfied with such a geometiical 
notion £kE as the Pythagoresms seem to have held. He wanted 
to taHc vritii men, and study life as it wu reflected in hunan thong^ts, 
hophii# get clearer notions of reaUty wodd be prsntiad 

hrip to hinurif and qthm. A thing it ma^ beautifully the beauty 
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in it. Wiiat is beantf? This was an important question for a Oreek 
think«; and to find the ideally beautiful life might be w(nth our 
effort also. An act is made just by the justice in it. What is the 
essence of justice? We and Socrates alike want to know that. 
Socrates found such inquiries puzzling, and was reduced to a kind 
of despair. 


THE MISSION OF SOCEATES 

Perhaps it was at this time that the Oracle of Ddphi which was 
controlled by influences highly sensitive to all the lifo of the tinae, 
said one day to an inquirer that Socrates was the wisest of men. 
This declaration was very perplexing to Socrates himsdf, who felt 
keenly his own ignorance. Eagerly questioning all kinds of men, to 
see if they could not give him wisdom after all, he soon found that 
their notions about the real .essences of things were confused and 
contradictory. He realized that his mission was to clear up the 
thoughts of men. This is the first step in rational thinking, to define 
dearly our thoughts and agree about the essoitial nature of the 
things which our words denote. 

SOCRATES AND PLATO 

The “Aptdogy," “Crito,” and “Phaedo”* of Kato presait to us 
dramatically, in Plato’s words, the thoughts of Socrates. They all 
deal with the last days his life, in which his thoughts may wdl 
have been at dieir ripest. Very probdily Plato developed some ol 
the thoughts of Socrates to their logical results, gcnng beyond uhat 
the master actually said, and giving the tendencies of his thinking. 
But we shall hardly get nearer to the essence of the real Socrates 
than by reacfii^ ^aese dialogues. For instancy he would teem to 
have fdt diat souls are the pernianoit diings; flbdr very essence 
is to live and give fife; justice, tempmnce, piety, beauty, and such 
idau are eternal essoices which give redity to &e hufaian world. 
PosaUy die g^eaior ffights of imagbuttkm in the bdong to 

Plato, and die pecfoctmg oi the wfaofe theory; many have supfw^ 
that ^ die phibtq^y ^ die dhdq^ is Hato’s. To tSsentai^ 
thoBj^ ft(m his nuntor's is iunrd; die two are leaBy <me gnat 

C*# Uf 3» 45^* 
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■movemait o£ human though^ which has affected the wcarld pro- 
foujully. One line of its influence is seen in Aristotle, who, in q>ite 
of all his diffwences, was strongly influenced by the doctrine of real 
essences. Another line of Socrates's influence is seen in Stoicism. 

' 2ENO AND STOICISM 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy, was a native 
of Cyprus, perhaps a merchant, who was shipwrecked on a certain 
voyage, and as a result of this apparent misfortune turned to 
philosophy. Men who wanted to be philosophers were likely to 
oome to Athens in those days, two or three generations after 
Socrates, Zeno, bang at Athens, one day sat down, so the story 
goes, by a bookseller’s stall, where the booksdler was reading aloud 
fnnn a book of Xenophon, the "Memorabilia,” which described the 
conversations of Socrates. Gready interested, Zeno inquired of the 
bookseller where such men as Socrates lived. Just at that moment 
Crates, a good man, a poor man, who formed his life on the life 

Soorates, was passing by. The bookseller pointed to him, saying: 
“Follow this man.” Zeno rose up and followed Crates; and the 
result was that Socrates’s belidE in die supremacy of reason and in 
the human soul and in the value of human life and freedom pro- 
foundly affected the teaching of Zeno. We may not search out now 
the other influences fdt in Stoicism. The scientific, religious, and 
logical doctrines of this school are very important, and their develop- 
ment is interesdng. But certainly the Socradc thought is strongly 
felt in this fomous schooL 

IHE XOMAN STOICS 

Four or five centuries later, Epictetus,* a slave (afterward a freed- 
man), and Marcus Aurelius,* an emperor of Rom^ in dieir medin- 
dons or conversations on human life show the liyfog flame (ff thought 
was kindled in Socrates, and handed down from him for 
soanygesietations. We are apt to think of Stoks as men who crushed 
all tl^ feejings^ and went about the worid wkh scdemn foces and 
sad heaitt, bearing troifole as they migjit But the best Stoics aU 
rimes cared mui^ for human nature and human freedcnn. ’DatB/ 

*». c.. y, iiTff. • 
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studied men, and found naan's nature to be essentially rational. The 
terrible thing to them was to see this rational soul losing its self* 
control and, bewildered in a vain struggle to find happiness by sub- 
mission to die outside world, getting into a turmoil of fluttering 
excitement over things which were not in its own power. But what 
was in their own power they tried to handle divindy, with real 
energy. For they felt that man's rational soul is akin to the good 
Power which makes and moves the universe. And herein they agreed 
with Socrates. The slave and the emperor were in harmony with 
the free Athenian. 



III. THE RISE OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Br Pbofes$o& Ralph Ba&tdn Peb&y 

W E WERE once taught that after having slept soundly 
through “the Daric Ages,” Europe was suddenly awakened 
in 1453 by the Fall of Constantinople. We now know 
that it had been light all the while and that Europe had, to say the 
least, been in a very lively state of somnambulism. We know that 
for many centuries before 1453 men had been living very intensely 
and very nobly; and with a seriousness and elevation of thought 
that have perhaps had no paralleL The age that created Gothic art, 
and dreamed so splendid a dream as the Holy Roman Empire, can 
scarcely be said to be lacking in imagination and enli^tenment. 

But that something important happened to the European mind in 
and about the fifteenth century no scholar is so iconoclastic as to 
deny. It was not so much an awakening of thought as a charqge of 
direction \^ch proved in the sequd to be amazingly fruitful. It 
may pa’haps best be described as a return to the sources. This is 
characteristic of all of its more notable manifestations, such as the 
retrospect of antiquity, the reexamination of institutions, and the 
more direct observadon of nature. This turn of thought back to the 
originals and toots of things this general freshening up by the 
admixture of new experiences, had its effects upon every intorest 
and wwk of man. So there was, among other things, a Renaissance 
j^tilosophy, which meant dbi^ a new study of some ancient Philos' 
ophy. Pico of Mirandcda founded a new cult of Hato; Pomponadus 
the Greek or Alexandrist interfvetadon of Aristotle against 
the Avermst and orthodox inteipretadons; tihfle hfontaigne* re* 
vived dbe andent scqtddsm. But vthat was foore significant for the 
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future of pbilosopfay, came oot diret^y throu^ the iofluence of the 
spirit of the age upon philosophy, but through the influence of dus 
spirit first upon science and, indirectly through science, upon 
philosophy. The great men of the age^ so far as the future ci 
philosophy is concerned, were not Pico and Pomponatius, but Copet- 
nicns and Galileo. 


THE COPERNICAN DISCOVERY 

Copernicus* ventured to assert that the earth moved. He could 
scarcdy have astonidied and disturbed men more if he had 
actually set it moving. The bdflef in the earth as the firm center of 
creation, lighted by sun and moon, encircled by celestial spheres, 
and furnished for the great drama of man’s fall and redemption— 
this belief was itself the firm center of all human bdief. It seemed 
impossible to move it without bringing down in ruin that whole 
grand scheme of things to which man had been fitting himself fin: 
centuries, and where be had at length come to feel himself at home. 
How shall one find a place fen: God, and a place for man, and how 
shall they find one anothar, in a universe with neither beginning 
nor end, neither center nor boundaries? Hiis was die problem to 
vdiich the great martyr Bruno devoted himself, aiul his death in 
1600 may well serve as a monument to mark die beginning of 
modem philosophy. 

Bruno saw t^t the world can no longer be divi^ into terres* 
trial and celestial reg^s, with the en^iyrean beyond. There can 
be no God above nature, or before or sdter nature because nimiie 
itself is infinite. The umverse is a system of coundess worlds, oone 
moredivine than the rest. God is thenfore not local, but umversal; 
he is the life and beauty of the whole. This idea, recovered by 
Bruno from Snudsm and NeO'Platonism, and apiuopriated to die 
needs of the age which Gc^ecnicus had robbed ^ ks andent haaA’ 
niarks, persisi^ in the lat^ pandieum Descartes and*hia fid- 
bweis, and in die avowed pandiasm of %aeoza, was suAaed to 
lapse during the eig^emdi century, was rerived agsdn by fjessing^ 
a^ Herder, nad became one of the eedttal kim td tke gfmat 
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Romantic and Hegdian movements in Germany in the nineteenth 
century. 

THE COimiBUnON OF GAULEO 

Copernicus contributed to modem thought an epoch-making 
hypodieas. Galileo contributed something less definite, but even' 
more germinal— a new method. It would be safer to say that h^ 
represented two methods, the method of discovery, and the method ,'; 
of exact or mathematical description. He was ndther the only dis- 
coverer of his age nor the only mathematical physicist, but he was 
the preeminent embodiment of both of these moving ideas. 

In i6io, a year or so after the construction of his telescope, Galileo 
publidied his “Sidereal Messenger,” “announcing,” to quote from 
the title-page, “great and very wonderful spectacles, and offering 
them to the consideration of every one, but especially of philosophers 
and astronomers; which have been observed by Gdileo Galilei . . . 
by the assistance of a perspective glass lately invented by him; 
namely, in the face of the moon, in innumerable fixed stars in the 
milky-way, in ndmlous stars, but especially in four planets which 
revolve round Jupiter at difierent intervds and periods with a 
wonderful cderity.” This is the Galileo of the telescope, the prophet 
of an age of discovery. But greater than the Galileo of the tdescope 
is the Galileo who formulated the three laws of motion, and so 
became the foimder of the modern science of dynamics. He ex- 
plained the fall of bodies to the earth, not by ascribing them to a 
vague force gravity, but by formulating ocact mathematical ratios 
of time and dittance, so that it was possible to deduce predict and 
prove, with quantitative exactness. In other words he brought the 
deariMts and certainty of mathematics into the field of phyacal 
emxts. 

MODEKN SMFnUCUU 

hfow this twofold influence of Galileo is the most important 
source of what is new in modern philoso^. Baccm and Lodte 
were philosophical observers, trusting sense above reason, and ani- 
i^ted hy ^ qmit of discovery. Descartes, Hc^sbes, and Sfnnosa 
were manhemadcjd philoso[dier8, advocates of reason, not so much 
ooncemed at first to widen kimwiedge as to nudce it more certain. 

Bacon (i^-iGxS) was the founder of modem “c9d^[Mticism,” 
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the philosof^y o£ sense^tperience. He aitidzed those fauks dE his 
age that he dioug^t stood in the way of 'dear seeing, such &uks 
as verbalism, andiropomoi|diism, or undue r^ard for tradition 
and authority. He formulated a new ‘‘Organon’’ (“Novum Or> 
ganum”*), a logic and mediodology which was to correct and 
supplement the Aristotelian organon, and afford a baas for sdendfic 
procedure. But Bacon was sigmficant not so much for what he 
formulated as for what he prophesied. He was the first to dream 
that magnificent dream which has been so largely realized in the 
course of the last century: the dream of the progresave control of 
nature through the patient and self-denying study of it. The king- 
dom of man, the “New Atlantis,” * is to be foimded on knowledge. 
“Human knowledge and human power meet in one; for where the 
cause is not known, the effect cannot be produced. Nature to be 
commanded must be obeyed;* and that which in contemplation is as 
the cause, is in operation as the rule.” Obsove nature in order that 
you may use nature thus converting it into the habitation, instru- 
ment, and treasure of man. Here is the supreme maxim our 
modern world, and the chief ground of its peculiar confidence and 
hopefulness. 

XATIONAUSM 

Descartes and Hobbes were the founders of modem rationalism, 
but each in a different way. Descartes (1596-1650) found mathe- 
matics a modd of procedure. In other words, he proposed that men 
should philosophize after the manner of mathematics. He did not 
believe that nuthematics, with its applications to physics, was itself 
the highest knowledge. He sought rather to formulate a logic that 
should be as exact as mathematics, but more fundamental and 
universal; thus affording a basis for the demonstration of foe 
higher truths concerning God and foe souL The “Discourse on 
Method”* is a record of foe author’s {profound regard for mafoe- 
madcs and of his own search foor a like certainty in philo^hy. . 

But Hobbes (1588-1679) was a follower of Galileo in a different 
sense. He {uoposed not so nuich to imitate mathematics as to adopt 
and extend it. He represents foat kfoa whifo La Place so 4doquendy 
proclaimed a century later, and whufo foe work oi Newnm seemed 
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80 nearly tx> realize die idea of a universal mechanism, in whidi 
die laws of bodily motion should i^ly even to the origins of nature 
and to man. It was hoped thus to brii^ it diout that all diit^ 
diould be as demonstrably known, and asft^tainly predictaUe, as dii| 
vdoddes and orbits of the planete. To this end the author of ‘'Th| 
Leviathan’” regards both man and sockty, the little man and dii 
giant composite man, as simply delicate and complicated median*, 1 
isms, moved by an impulse of self-sedang. 

l^ese, then, are the three forms in which the sdence of the 
Renaissance as embodied in Galileo is communicated to modem 
{diilosophy. Bacon, Descartes, and Hdibes became in turn the 
sources of the new tendencies that make up the philosophy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The empiricism of Bacon 
was renewed in Locke,' who applied “the plain historical method” 
to the study of the human mind; continued by Berkeley,* who 
reduced even being to perception (“esse est, perdpi”); was brou^t 
to a sceptical crisis in Hume;** but perasted as the national philos- 
t^y of England. The rationalism of Descartes afforded a basis 
tor the great meta{^ysical systems of Continental fdiilosophy, for 
the moninn of Spinoza and the pluralism of Leibnitz; was degraded 
to a mere formalism and dogmatism in Wolff; but nevertheless per* 
asted in the new idealistic German phibsophy which was injured 
by Kant. The physical philosophy of Hobbes, mingled with similar 
dements drawn from the philosophies of Locke and Descartes, de* 
vdc^ied imo the Frendi materialistic movment which attended die 
outbreak of the Revolution, and remains the model for all philos* 
o{diers who sedc to make a m^phyacs out of physics. The forms 
which these three tmdendes assumed during the eighteenth century, 
and espedally thdr etccesave emphasis on facts>^«nd necesades, pro* 
vdced the ^eat reaction which hon fruit in the following century, 
bat which was dready anticipated in Pascd’s philosofhy of 
in lloaS8eaa*8 ^lilMofhy of feeling , and in Lessing’s pldlosopby of 
itveleptaenf,^ 

*iLC«aaiv, 311. 

C„ 0x^389. 

“ff. C., xxxhr, 165. "Jff. C., xmi, 185. 



IV. INTRODUCTION TO KANT 

By Proiiessok Ralph Barton Perry 

I T IS generally admitted that Kant is one of the great epoch* 
making philosoidiers, like Socrates and Descartes. There are 
two things that are universally true of intellectual qpoch* 
makers: first, they end>ody in themselves certain general tendencies 
of their age, which are usually due to a reaction against the more 
pronounced tendencies of the previous age; second, their thought 
is peculiarly germinal, and among thdir followers assumes a maturer 
form, in which the originators would scarcely recognize it as thdr 
own. Let us consider these two aspects of the philosophy of Kant. 

REVOLT AGAINST PURE EMPIRICISM AND PURE RATIONALISM 

From among die pronounced tendencies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries I shall sdect two for special emphans. In the 
first places it was charaaeri^c of these two centuries to isolate and 
over<emphasize dther one or the otho: of the two great sources of 
human knowledge^ sense<perception or reason. Locke and his fid* 
lowers attempted to convert reason into a mere e^ of sense; while 
for Descartes and his followers, sense was always wewed with sus* 
pidon as confiiang the intdlect, or as su^^lying only an inferior 
sort of knowledge which must yidd {necedence to “rational sdence.** 
Bxtreme sensationalism or onpiricism seemed to haw reached an 
impasse in Hume; while rationalism d^merated into formalism and 
wordmaddng in WoM. Thus Kant’s greatest work, the “Qitique 
of Pure Reasen" (1^89), was an attempt to correct diese axtreine 
views by making the necessary {novtsion for both sense-pdcepdmi 
^ reason. Pemcpdon witbottt conception, he said, is b^; while 
ctHKiptkm whhout pescqidoQ is ospty. Kant’s critique was rimed' 
first at esceirive en^hasis on sense^ntc^rien. Ife dmwed diatdie 
bare seqtieace ed satsednipaeirions cam never yirid dm 
QBcesatieminitie^ ksei^ etc., winch are reqt^wd for sdmioe. The 

*« 
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intellect must 8iq>ply these itself. They constitute what Kant called 
“cate^ries,” the instnunents which the mind must use when it 
works in that peculiar way which is called knowing. But it follows 
that they are not by themselves sufficiwt. for knowledge. They 
cannot themsdves be known in the ordinary way because they arf 
what one hnows with. And since they are instruments, it follow^ 
that they require some material to work upon; they cannot spin'\ 
knowledge out of nothing. Hence the data of sense are indispens^le i' 
also. In short, to know is to systematize, by the instrumentalities 
native to the mind, the content conveyed by the senses. This is the 
Kant of the first Critique, the Kant of technical philosophy who 
numbers many faithful devotees among the thinkers of to^y. 

REASSERTION OF THE SPIRITUAl. 

A second and more general tendency of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century philosophy was its comparative neglect of what are vaguely 
called the “spiritual” demands. These centuries themselves may be 
regarded as a reaction against what was thought to be the excessive 
anthropomorphism of earlier times. Man had erred by reading him- 
self into his world; now he was to view it impersonally and dis- 
passionately. He might prefer to record the findings of perception, 
or the necessities of reason, but in dther case he was to repress his 
own interests and yearnings. Of course at the time it was confidently 
expected that morality and religion would in this way be served best. 
Men believed in the possibility of a “natural rdigion,” without 
mystery ot dogma, a rational morality without authority, and a 
dc^nstraUe theology without ather revelation or faith. But 
gradually there devebped a sense of fidlure. Man had left himself 
too much out it, and felt homdess wd unprotected. Early in 
the seventeenth century Pascal had announced the rdigious bank- 
nqitcy of the mathematical rationalism of D^caites.* Natural 
religitm was readily converted into athasm by Hume. The -most 
vigorous and sdrting protest against the whole s{^ of the age 
was made by Rousseau, uho urged men n> trust their feelings, make 
allowaiftoe £ar the claims of the heart, and r^um to the demental 
and spontaneous in human nature. The same note was caught iqi by 
* See PiMcal*s "Thoajjns," Henmti Cluacs, dviii, 34 A; -soSfi. 
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Jacd>i and Herder. Finally Lessing, in his "Education the Human 
Race” (1780),* turned the attention of philosophy to the history of 
culture, to the significance of human life in its historical unfoldii^. 
It is a strange paradox that Immanuel Kant, valetudinarian and 
pedant that he was, should have represented this rising revolt of 
sentiment and feith. But such was the fact. Let us, then, view him 
in this light. 


THE KANTIAN KEVOLUTION 

One of the most famous of Kant’s remarks was that he proposed 
to effect a Copernican Revolution in thought. As Gipernicus had 
established a new center for the planetary system, so he proposed to 
establish a new center for knowledge. This new center was to be 
the mind itself. The errors of the earlier period had been largely 
due, he thought, to the atteidpt to make knowledge center in the 
object, it being expected that the mind should reflect, either by per* 
ception or reason, the nature of an outward and independendy exist* 
ing thing. This method leads inevitably, said I^nt, dl^er to 
scepdcism or to what is just as bad for philosophical purposes, 
dogmadsm. The new way is to expect that the object shall co^orm 
to the mind. Thus nature which in the earlier view was construed 
as an external order by which the mind is affected, or which the 
mind is somehow to reproduce by its own radocinadon, is now con* 
strued as the original creadon of the mind. It owes all of its arrange* 
ments and connecdons, even its very distribudon in space and time, 
to the consdtudon of the knower. The mind imposes its condidons 
on the object, and thus gets out of nature what it has already put 
into it. The beating of this on man’s spiritual claims is apparent. 
It is now nature that is creature; and man, in virtue of his intelli* 
gence, that is creator. The fatal world of fact and necessity, that 
seemed so alien to spirit, turns out to be but an expression o£ the 
intdlectual part of spirit. 

THE SPHERE OF THE WIU. 

But a Rousseau mi^t sdU complain diat dus victory of qdnt 
over matta* was dearly bought, nnce k kfe the rest ia 

*U. Cv xssib 1S5. 
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lianh subjectioB to the intellectual part. What guarantee is thi»e 
that the intellect, thus clothed with authority, will make due 
allowance £or the claims dE sentiment and consdenee? Kant’s answer 
lies in his famous doctrine of the “ptm^cy. of the practical reason.’! * 
Nature^ he says, is indeed the ivork of die theoretical faculdes; and 
the theoretical faculties can recognize only hurts and laws. But tu 
theoretical faculties are themselves but the expression of som^hing 
deeper, namely, the will. Thinking is a kind of acdon, and acdon 
in general has its own laws, revealed in conscience, and taking 
{necedence of the rules that govern any special department of acdon, 
such as knowing. This does not mean that conscience ovet'^iiles 
the understanding, or that the will can violate nature; but that 
conscience reveals another world, deqier and more real than nature, 
which is the proper sphere for the exercise of the will. This is the 
world of God, freedom, and immortality. It cannot be known in 
the strict sense, only nature can be known; but it can and must be 
believed in, because it is presupposed in all acdon. If one is to live 
at all, one must claim such a world to live in. So Kant, who began 
by justifying science ended by jusdfying &ith. 

THE FOLLOWERS OF KANT 

I have said that it was the fate of epoch-makers to have thdbr ideas 
promptly converted into something that they never meant. -Kant 
was a caudous, or as he terms h, a “cridcal” think». He concerned 
himsdf vddi quesdons regarding the posdbility of knowledge and 
die le^dmacy of faidi; and avoided so far as possible making 
poddve assertions about the world. But his followers were fired 
with qxculadve and at once passed over from “criticism” to 
m^physics. 

Tl^ resulted the great Romandc and Idealittk movemait that 
£»med the main current philosof^ikal diot^lK during the mne- 
teenth omtury. 

In the idealisdc movement the Kandan theory of knowl^ge is 
united with a panthrisdc tendency that may be traced condnuously 
bade mm to Pbto himsdf. Accorefing to this paniheisdc wew, 
ttattire and God are die snne diii^ 'mewed SSixtaaly. God, fme' 
air.C. * 
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shortened and taken in the linuted perspectives <kfined by man’s 
earth-bound intelligence, is nature; nature, consummated, seen in 
its fullness and harmony, is God. 

For all we have power to see, is a straight staff bent in a pod; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He?* 

Nature, on Kantian grounds, is the woric of intelligence, and 
intelligence, in turn, obeys some deeper spiritual law. That law, 
when interpreted according to the Platonic-panthdstic tradition, b 
the perfection of the whole. There are many possible variations of 
the view. The perfection of the whole may be regarded as a moral 
perfection, the ideal of the mord will, as suggested by Kant, and 
more positively and constructively maintained by Fichte; or as the 
ideal of reason, as was maintained by Hegel and his h)llowers; or 
as a general realization of all spiritual values, a perfection transcend- 
ing moral and rational standards, and more nearly i^>proached in 
the experience of beauty, or in flashes of mystical insight, as was 
proclaimed by the sentimentalists and romanticists. In the popular 
literary expressions of the view, these varieties have alternated, or 
have been indiscriminately mingled. But it is this view in some 
form that has inspired those English poets and essayists, such as 
G>leridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle^ Emerson, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing, who so profoundly influenced the men of the last generation. 
There is thus a continuous current of thought from the closest 
philosophy of the sage of Konigsberg to the popular incentives and 
consolations of to-day. 

* Tenoyton, ‘The Hishet Panthdbm," H, C» xiii, 1004. 



V. EMERSON 

By Professor Chester Noyes Greenough 

‘'T *TE IS,” said Matthew Arnold of Emerson, “the friend and^i 
I I aider of those who would live in the spirit” These well- 
JL JL known words are perhaps the best expression of the 
somewhat vague yet powerful and inspiring effect of Emerson’s 
courageous but disjointed philosophy. 

EMERSON AS LAY PREACHER 

Descended from a long line of New England ministers, Emerson, 
finding himself fettered by even the most liberal ministry of his 
day, gently yet audaciously stepped down from the pulpit and, with 
litde or no modification in his interests or utterances, became the 
greatest lay preacher of his time. From the days of his undergraduate 
essay upon “The Present State of Ethical Philosophy” he continued 
to be preoccupied with matters of conduct: whatever the object of 
his attention— an ancient poet, a fact in science, or an event in the 
morning newspaper-4ie contrives to extract from it a lesson which 
in his ringing, gUstening style he drives home as an exhortation to 
a higher and more independent life. 

EMERSON AND CALVINISM 

Historically, Emerson marks one of the largest reactions against 
the Calvinism of his ancestors. That stern creed had taught the 
depravity of man, the impossibility of a natural, unaided growth 
toward perfection, and the necessity of constant and anxious, effort 
to mn ^e unmerited reward of being numbered among the elect. 
Emerson starts with the assumption that the individual, if he can 
only come into possession of his natural excdlence, is the most god* 
like of creatures. Instead of believing with the Calvinist that as a 
man grows better he becomes more unlike his natural self (and 

158 
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therefore can become better only by an act of divine mercy), Emerr 
son believes that as a man grows in excellence he becomes more like 
his natural self. It is common to hear the expression, when one is 
deeply stirred, as by sublime music or a moving discourse: “That 
fairly lifted me out of myself.” Emerson would have said that such 
influences lift us into ourselves. 

THE OVEK-SOUL 

For one of Emerson’s most fundamental and frequendy recurring 
ideas* is that of a “great nature in which we rest as the earth lies in 
the soft arms of the atmosphere,” an “Over-Soul, within which every 
man’s pardcular being is contained and made one with all other,” 
which “evermore tends to pass into our thought and hand and be- 
come wisdom and virtue apd power and beauty.”* This is the 
incentive— the sublime incentive of approaching the perfecdon which 
is ours by nature and by divine intendon— that Emerson holds out 
when he asks us to submit us to oursdves to all instrucdve influences. 

These instrucdve influences, according to Emerson, are chi^y 
Nature, the Past, and Society. Let us nodce how Emerson bids us 
use these influences to hdp us into our higher selves. 

NATUKE 

Nature, which he says* “is loved by what is best in us,” is all about 
us, invidng our percepdon of its remotest and most cosmic prin- 
ciples by surrounding us with its simpler manifestadons. “A man 
does not de his shoe without recognizing laws which bind the 
farthest regions of nature.” * Thus man “carries the world in his 
head." * Whether he be a great sciendst, proving by his discovery 
of a sweeping physical law that he has some such construcdve sense 
as that whidi guides the universe, or whether he be a poet beholding 
trees as “imperfect men,” Who “seem .to bemoan their impri^nment, 
rooted in the ground,”* he is being brought into his own by per- 
ceiving “the virtue and pungency of the influence on the mind ol 
ttuitaial objects, wh^er inorganic or organized.”* 

I Perhaps most clearly put in "The Over-Saul " Hmpari Ctaaks, v, 133^. 

H. C., V, 134. »H. C., V, say. *H. C., v, 330. *H. C., v, 330.. 

W. C., V, aag. fM, C., v, 337. 
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THE EAST 

Raag^ over time and space with astonishing rapidity and bind- 
ing names and diings together that no ordipary vision could conne^ 
Emerson calls the Past also to witness the need of self-reliance and ja 
steadfast obedience to intuition.* The need of such independent^ 
he thought, was particularly great for the student, who so ea^ji 
becomes overawed by the great names of the Past and reads “to' 
believe and take for granted.” * This should not be, nor can it be if 
we remember what we are. “Meek young men grow up in litararies 
bdieving it thdir duty to accept the views which Cicero, which 
Locke, which Bacon bave given, forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and 
Bacon were only young men in libraries when they wrote these 
books.” When we sincerely find, therefore^ that we cannot agree 
with the Past, then, says Emerson, we must break with it, no matter 
how great the prestige of its messengers. But often the Past does not 
disapptwt us; often it assisu us in our quest to become our highest 
selves. For in the Past there have been many men of genius; and, in- 
asmuch as the man of genius has come nearer to being continually 
conscious of his relation to the Over-Soul, it follows that the genius 
is actually more ourselves than we are. So we often have to fall 
back upon more gifted souls to interpret for us what we mean but 
cannot say. Any supreme triumph of expression, therefore, should 
arouse in us not humility, still less discouragement, but renewed 
consciousness that “one nature wrote and the same reads.” “ So it 
is in travd or in any other form of contact with the Past: we cannot 
derive any profit or see any new tbii% except we remember that “the 
wtnld is nothings the man is all.” ‘* 

SOCIETY 

^imflar are the uses of Soditty. More clearly than in Nature or 
in the F^ we see in certain other peojde such likeness to ourselves, 
and. tepdve from die perc^don of that likeness such iiupiratian, 
dot a real friend “may wdl be reckoned the ma^piece of nattue.” " 

'Hw UfS aC dtc pMt sod Uw right iiririt in whidi to appmacb it; a» fiiMfy wt 
iardt hi Ammui Sdiobr" {Mi C, v, sfi). 

•BaoaB. Stn&i’' (». C„ in, 1S3). 

C« a, 9 . “H. C« *, io, II. “H. C ., », sa. ™*f. C, », in: 
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Yet elsewhere Enserson has more tiban once urged us not to be **too 
much acquainted” all our participatioa in the life of our fdlows» 
though rich with courtesy and synqnthy, must be free from ben£ng 
and copying. We must use the fellowshdp c£ Society to fresh^ and 
never to d>scure, “the recollection of the grandeur of our destiny.” ** 

Emerson's universality 

Such, in some attempt at an organization, are a few of Emerson’s 
frvorite idea^ which occur over and over again, no matter what 
may be the subject of the essay. 'Though Emerson was to some 
degree identified, in his own time, with various movements whidi 
have had little or no permanent effect, yet as we read him now we 
find extraordinarily little that suggests the limitations of his time 
and locality. Often there are whole paragraphs which if we had 
read them in Greek would have seemed Greek. The good sense 
whidb k^t him clear of Brook Farm because he thou^ Fourier 
“had skipped no fact but one, namely life,” kept him clear from 
many similar departures into matters which the twenty-first century 
will probably n<M: remember. This is as it should be in the essay, 
which by custom draws the subjects for its “dispersed meditations” 
from the permanent things of this world, sudi as Friraidship, Truth, 
Superstition, and Honor. One of Emerson’s sources of strength, 
therefore, is his universality. 


His STYLE 

Another source of Emerson’s strength is his extraordinary com- 
pactness of style and his range and unexpeaedness of illustration. 
His gift for epigram is, indeed, such as to make us long for an 
occaaonal stretch of leisurdy commonplace. But Emerson always 
keeps us up— not less by his memorable terseness than by his 
startling habit of illustration. He loves to dart from the pj^sent to 
the renmtest past, to join names not usually associated, to Unk pagan 
with Christian, or human with divine, in angle rapid sentences, 
such as that” about “Scipio^ and the Cid, and Sir Philip Sidney, and 
'Washington, and every pture and valiant heart, who wrapped 
Beauty by wi^ or by deed.” 
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Not less notable than his universality of thought, his eompaaness 
of styl^ and his swiftness and range of illustration, is Emerson’s 
delightful benignity of tone. It would be hard to find any one whose 
opposition is so high minded, whose refusal is so gentle, whose good 
will— though perhaps never anxious— is so uniformly evident. The 
sweetness of Emerson’s face, as we know it from his most famous 
portrait, is to be felt throughout his work. 

If, in spite of all these admirable qualiti^, Emerson’s ideas seem 
too vague and unsystematic to satisfy those who feel that they could 
perhaps become Emersonians if there were only some definite article^ 
to sign, it must be remembered that Emerson wishes to develop inde-\ 
pendence rather than aj^stleship, and that when men revolt from a \ 
system because they believe it to be too definite and oppressive, they 
are likely to go to the other extreme. That Emerson did go so far 
toward this extreme identifies him with a period notable for its 
enthusiastic expansion of thought. That he ^d not systematize or 
restrict means that he was obedient to the idea that what really 
matters is not that by exact terminology, clever tactics, and all the 
niceties of reasoning a system of philosophy shall be made tight and 
impregnable for others to adopt, but rather that each of us may 
be persuaded to hitch his own particular wagon to whatever star for 
him shines brightest. 



BIOGRAPHY 

1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By WnxiAM Rosooe Thayer 

B OGRAPHY is the key to the best society the world has ever 
had. By the best society 1 do not mean those exclusive drcles, 
based on wealth, privilege, or heredity, which have flourished 
at all times and in every place. I mean the men and women who, 
by the richness of their talents or the significance of their careers, or, 
it may be, by some special deed, have emerged from the throng. One 
of the strongest instincts planted in us is our aversion to bores. 
Biography, as by a short cut^ admits us to the fellowship of the 
choice spirits of the past four thousand years, among whom we shall 
find entertainment in endless variety. And not entertainment only; 
for entertainment is not the end of life, but its sweetener and 
strengthener. 

To develop our talents for good, to build up character, to fit ouT' 
selves, like the cutwater of a ship, to cleave whatever seas of ex- 
perience Fate may steer us into, to set oursdives a high, far goal and 
always consciously, through storm or shine, to sedc that goal that is 
the real concern of life. On this quest biography shows ^e way by 
example. 

Most of us have intervak of tedium or depression when we try to 
get out of oursdves. Or it may be some stroke of ill-fortune, some 
sorrow, some moral lapse, some desperate blunder, locks us up within 
ourselves as in a dungeon. Then biography comes to our rescue, 
and we forget oursdves in following the career of other men and 
women who may have passed through amilar ordeals. The londi- 
ness of grief loses some of its poignancy, the agomsdng isolation 
which an creates round the anner is broken in upon by tiie knowl- 
edge that others have sufEered or foiled, and yet found mength to 
en^re and to return. 

l«3 
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Evidently, great fiction, whether it be in the form of drama, 
tragedy, or novel, serves the same purpose of taking us out of our- 
selves, by teaching us how imaginary persons plan and act, undergo 
joy m pain, conquer or fiill. I do ncR wish to belitde any fiction 
winch can justify itself by substantial charm or symbolical import; 
and as I shall discuss later some of the relations b^ween fiction and 
biography, it will suffice to remark now that the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on the creations of fictidh is that they are true tn 
life. Achilles, sulking in his tent; Othello, maddened by jealcHisy; 
visionary Don Quixote, mistaking windmills for giants; Mqphi» 
topheles, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Silas Marner, and all the 
other imm ortals in the world of fiction live on by virtue of their lif&-\ 
likeness. But life itself, and not its counterfeit, is the very stuff of ' 
biography. 


BIOGRAPHY NOT MERR EULOGY 

One reason why biography dropped behind in the race for popular- 
ity with fiction is that it was taken for granted that the biographer 
must deal in eulogy only. His subjects were usually marvds — ^we 
may almost say monsters — of virtue. Most of us are so conscious of 
bang a composite of good and bad that we are properly sceptical 
when we read of persons too pure and luminous to cast a shadow. 
We tolerate the pious fibs carved in an epitaph on a tombstone — 
the lapidary, as Johnson remarked, is not under oath; we dis- 
count the flattery of the avowed panegyrist, but when the epitaph or 
the eulogy is puffed out through a volume or two of biography, we 
balk and decline to read. 

laves dE this kind are seldom written nowadays. They are too 
cdsvbusly untrue to deceive any one. Candidates for political or 
other office may connive at pen portraits of themsdives which no 
mcare resemble them than Apollo; but these productions, like the 
caricatures the day, are soon forgotten. In^earlier times, even 
among English-speaking folk, laudation was the accepted tribute 
which the lower paid to the higher. Among mnoarchs, prelates, 
nolfles, generals, poets, artists, or persons of the smallest distinction 
whatsoever, modesty could not be called a lost art, because it had 
never been found. And only recently a prime minister, equally 
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qrnkal and 8id>tly sidisavieitt, 4ivul^ that even he coudd not ap* 
pern his tovinnign's appetite £or adulation. In generd, however, 
it is now commonly the fashion to assume the virtue of modesty by 
those who have it not, and the professional flatterer finds fewer 
opportunities than formerly. Yet we need only glance at the biog- 
ra^diies wduch have come down to us from the ages most addicted to 
artifidal manners and speech in order to see that these, too, bear the 
stamp of sincerity. There is always the unconscious record, the 
expression or tone peculiar to die tim^ to betray them; and then, 
few writers have ever beat cunning enough to dupe more than one 
generation— their own. 

Nobody need forego the inestimable deliglns of biography bom 
fear of being the dupe of some devious l^grapher. It requires no 
long practice to train yourself to sift the genuine from the false— a 
branch of intellectual detective work which possesses the zest tA 
mystery, abounds in surprises, and can be carried on at your own 
fireside. 

So inevitably does temperament raster itself that it cannot be 
concealed even in autobiograffliy, which some persons unwisely avmd 
because they suppose that those who write thdr lives set out with the 
ddiberate purpose of painting themselves as mme wise or virtuous, 
clever or courageous, than they really were. But though any qiecial 
incident narrated by a Benvenuto Cdlini cannot be verified, the sum 
of his amazing “Life” * reveals to us Cellini himself that pofect 
product of the Italian Renaissance in its decline— versatile, biilliam, 
wicked, superstitious, infidd, fitscinating, ready to kill himsdf toil* 
ing u> pofea a medal, or to kill a ndghbor for scnne pasang whim. 
Even Goethe, who wrote the most artificial of autofaiograiflues, re- 
composing the events of his childhood and youdi so as to give d^n 
sequence and emphasis that bdimg to a work of fiction, even 1^ 
Olympian poseur that he was, ooidd not by dus device have hidden, 
if he had wished, his essendal sdf bom us. 

We may wdl dismiss, dtetefore, the su^cion which has some* 
times hovered over biography. The best lives are tunong the toost 
ptedoos possessions we have; even die meifiocn^ those lea than 
niediocre^ am fumidi us much ai^ mmemesAi and dieee me 
'Xbriwf CIMw, saoik sod cL laeiSn in. fasioir. 
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many biographical fragments which reveal to us the very heart of 
thar subject, as surely as a piece of ore4)eaiing quartz the metal 
embedded in it. 


THE FLEASUKE OF BIOGKAPHY 

Hw delights biography are those of the highest human inter- 
course, in almost limitless diversity, which no one could hope to 
enjoy among the living. Even though ydii were placed so favorably 
that you became acquainted with many of the most interesting pw- 
sonages of your own time, were it not for this magic art, whim 
makes the past present and the dead to live, you would still be shut 
out from all acquaintance with your forerunners. But, thanks to 
biography, you have only to reach out your hand and take down a' 
volume from your shelf in order to converse with Napoleon or Bis- 
marck, Lincoln or Cavour. You need spend no weary hours in ante- 
chambers on the chance of snatching a hasty interview. They wait 
upon your pleasure. No business of state can put you oif. They 
t^ and you listen. They disclose to you their inmost secrets. Carlyle 
may be never so petulant, Luther never so blufr, Swift never so. 
bitter, but they must admit you, and the very defects which might 
have interposed a screen between each of them living and you are 
as loopholes through which you look into their hearts. So you may 
come to know them better than their contemporaries knew them, 
better than you know your intimates, or, unless you are a master 
of self-scrutiny, better than you know yourself. 

The mixed modves which we seldom dissect in our own acts can 
usually be disentangled without difficulty in theirs. Through them 
we discover the true nature of traits, fair or hideous, of which we 
discern the embryos in ourselves; and however far they rise above 
us by genius or by fortune, we see that the difference is of degree 
and not of kind, llie human touch makes us all soUdaire. Were it 
not so, the story of their lives would interest jis no more than if 
they were basilisks or griffins, phantasmal creatures having no pos- 
^de rdadons with us. 

Just now I mendoned at random some of the very great statesmen 
and leaders in religion and letters, access to whoas ip the flesh would 
presumably have been impossible, but with whom the humblest ci 
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US find many contacts in their biographies. Often we are surprised 
by a thought or feeling or experirace such as we have had and 
scarcdy heeded, but which at once takes on dignity from being 
shared with the illustrious man. Still, the touchstone of biography 
is not merely greatness, but interest and significance; and herein it 
coincides with its twin art, portraiture. The finest portraits, assum- 
ing equal skill in the technique of their painting, are not of kings 
and grandees, but those which embody or suggest character. Queen 
Victoria's face, though a Leonardo had painted it, could never rivet 
the world’s attention or pique the world’s curiosity as Monna Lisa’s 
has done. In ten minutes one has revealed the uncomplex and 
uninspired nature behind it; while after four hundred years the 
other sdll fascinates us by its suggestive and perpetually elunve 
expression. 

So the lives of persons who were inconspicuous, measured on die 
scale of international or enduring fame, are sometimes packed with 
the charin of individuality. Such, for instance, is “The Story of My 
Heart,” by Richard Jewries. You may not like it— one friend to 
whom I recommended it told me he found it so exasperating that 
he threw it into the fire— but you cannot deny, if you are reasonably 
sympathetic, that it is the genuine utterance of a genuine man. 
Solomon Maimon’s biography is another of this sort, in which we 
see an unusual personality shackled by the cruelty of caste. Jcdm 
Sterling had talent, but he died too young to achieve any work of 
lasting note; and yet, thanks to Carlyle’s exuberantly vital memoir 
of him— which reminds me of one of Rembrandt’s portraits— 
Sterling will live on for years. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING 

These examples will sufEee to prove that a great biography does 
not require a great man for its original; but it does require a great 
biographer. For biography is an art, a very higb art; and, if we judge 
by the comparadvely small number its masterpieces, we must 
conclude that the consummate biographer is rarer than dw poet, the 
novdist, or the historian of amitar worth. * 

The bdy«f that anybody can write a life is one of the widespread 
fallacies. As if anybody tould {xtint a portrait or compose a sonata! 
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When seme notable person dies, it is tm to one that his unfe or 
sister, son or daughter, sets to work to compile his memew. Ihe 
result, at its best, must present a partial, &mily pdnt of view, 
hardly more to be trusted than the official biographies of kings 
and queens. 

It was the public relations of the gendeman that warranted writ- 
ing about him at all; but from his wife — doting, perhaps— or from 
his child— qxtiled, possibly— we diall of him cldefly in hh 
rdle as husband or as father. \ 

Personal affection, devodon even, may be and usually is a handiV 
cap, which the family biographer cannot overcome. Ihe wise sur4 
geon does not trust himself to perform an operadon on his dearest;\ 
neither should a biographer. 

Knowledge, sympathy, and imaginadon the biographer must 
possess; these, and that deuchment of the ardst which is pardy 
intuidon and pardy a sort of conscience, against which persond con> 
sideradons plead in vain. Thus, although Boswell, the master biog- 
rapher among all those who have written in English, felt toward 
Johnson admiradon litde short of idolatry, yet, when he came to I 
write, he was the artist striving to make a perfect picture, and not the 
worshiper hiding his idol in clouds of incense. Sir George Trevelyan 
was Macaulay’s nephew, and therefore likely to be hampered by 
family reserves; but in him the quality of biognq>her so far surpassed 
die accident of nephew that he, too, was able to produce a biography 
which portrays Macaulay as adequately as Boswell’s portrays 
Johnson. 

Such etcepdons simply prove the rule: detachment-which ensures 
ffiimess— and knoidedge, sympathy, and imaginadon— uniting in 
a fficulty which we may call divinadon— ate incHqiensable. 

Cm.TIVA'nNG THE TASTE VOIL B10(»APHT 

The taste for biography, if it be not b(»rat.i° you, is qukkly 
acquired. Many and many a person has had it first aroused in boy- 
hood by Franklin’s “Autolnt^aphy,” * that astonishing book, whuffi 
oichants you when you are young by its sm^dqr and its teeming 
inci d en t ^ and holds you when you are old by its duewdnes^ its 
*H. C., i; and d. Lactura IV, bdsw- 
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tonic qfttiinum, its candor, its wisdom, its humor. Fraiddia ktt 
done for himsdf what Defoe did for the ficthious Rdiintim Crusoe; 
but his sjdiere was as wide as Crusoe’s was confined. Follow his 
fortunes and you will soon be sw^ into the main currents of 
history, not in Philadelphia or the Colonies only, but in £u«^ 
And after you have digested the informatbn wl^ Franklin pro* 
vides so naturally, you will recall again and again the human touches 
in which his book abounds: his remarks on his marriage: his con- 
fession that, when he began to take an account of stock of his moral 
condition he found himself much fuller of faults than he imagined; 
his admission that he acquired the appearance humility though 
he lacked the reality; the irony of his report of Braddodc’s con- 
versation;— but to mention its characteristic passages would be to 
epitomize the booL Each reader will have his favorites and when 
he reaches the end of the fragment, with its unfinished smtence, he 
will regret to part from such a mellow companion. What a treat 
the world missed because Franklin died before he had narrated his 
experiences between 1775 and 1785, that decade when, we may 
truly say that, if Washington was the Father, Franklin vras the 
Go^ther of his country. 

Perhaps, howeva, you were led into biography through other 
channels. The life of Napoleon or of Csesar, of some paintor, poet, 
man of letters, inventor, or explorer, may have been the first to 
attratt you; but the outcome be the same. You will fed that 
you have gained a new companion, as real as your flesh-and-blood 
intimates, but wittier, wiser, or more picturesque than they; a friend 
whose latchstring is always out for you to pull; a crony who will 
gosnp when you dedre, who ndU nevor des«rt you nor grow odd 
nor yawn at your dulness, aor resent your indifterenoe. For the 
relation between you is wholly one-aded. His ^irit is distilled in 
a bode, like some rare cordial in a flask, to be enjoyed or not accord- 
ing to your mood. He bestows his allr-himsdf : but (Mdy cm con- 
dition that you suj^y thepofect rpipathy requisite for understand- 
ing lum. , 

Tliis rdsnionsfaip between the reader and the deM and gom who 
have perpetuated thansdves in literature is ahsdutdy unique. In 
all other aftdrs there mnit be reciprocity, die inter^y of tempera- 
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DKDt^ the stre$8 ci moral obligation; but in this transaction the 

author gives all, and the reader t:^ all (if he can) without thought 

of making returns, and without incurring the im|>utation of being 

a sponge or a parasite. If you are a free man, no intermediary stands 

between you and the author who draws you or repels you according 

to the subtle laws of affinity. Rarely, rarely among the living is that 

omdition for ideal companionship realized. 

•* 

THE VARIETY OF BIOGRAPHY 

Because of the unique terms which exist between author an^ 
reader, we associate with sinners not less than with saints, and 
unburdened by a sense of responsibility for their acts. In daily lif 
few of us, happily, come face to £ace with perverts and criminals;'^ 
but through biography we can, if we will, measure the limits of 
human nature on its dark side in the careers of such colossal rep- 
robates as Caesar Borgia and his father; or monsters of cruelty like 
Ezzelino and Alva; or traitors, spies, and informers, from Judas to 
Benedict Arnold and Azeffi; or of swindlers and more common 
scoundrels, George Law and Cagliostro and latter-day “promoters,” . 
and that peculiarly offiensive brood— the pious impostors. 

In the long run, however, we make our lasting friends among 
those who are normal but not commonplace^ who seem to carry our 
own better traits to a degree of perfection which we have not 
attained, or who have qualities which we lack but envy. Unlikeness 
also is often a potent dement of charm. 1 recall a frail litde old lady, 
the embodiment of peac^ so gende that she could not bear to have 
a fly harmed, who devoured every book about Napoleon and seemed 
almost to gloat over the details of his campugns. Conversely, more 
dum one great captain has omcentrated his reading in one or two 
books ot rdigion. 

Having entered the realm inhahited by those who live through 
die magic of bio^i^ffiy, we cannot dwell there long without meet- 
ing friends for whom we have sought in vain among our acdial 
associates. In finding them we often find our best ^ves. They 
comfort us in our distress, they clarify our doubts, they give fresh 
impetus and straight aim to our hopesi, they widq>a: m us the 
mysdc wmd whi^ unfolds the meaning life; above all— diey 
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teach us by example how to live. Then we fed that our gratitude 
is barren and unworthy unless it spurs us to emulation. Unenvidde 
indeed is he whose heart never 


ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of ddl 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

No matter what his creed may be, no man is so self-sufficient and 
original as not to be under the sway, whether he acknowledges it 
or not, of dead but sceptered kings; and biography brings them 
nearer to us and humanizes them, and therd>y adds to the perti- 
nence of their teaching. These are the supreme benefits conferred 
by biography; but as no healthy soul lives continuously in a state 
of ecstasy, so there are many moods in which we turn to othtf com- 
panions than the prophets. We require relaxation. Our intellect not 
less than our spirit craves its repast. Honest amusement is its own 
justification. Biography offers the widest possible choice for any 
hmcy. 

DR. JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE 

One of the surest ways to secure unfailing pleasure is to naturalize 
yourself as a member of some significant group. Take, for instance^ 
Dr. Johnson and his circle. Having disclosed to you the imperish- 
able Doctor, Boswell will whet your curiosity as to the scores of per- 
son^ great and small, who figure in the biography. You will go 
in pursuit of Sir Joshua Reynolds and of Gsuxick, of Gold- 
smith and of Burke: and you will soon discover that a mere 
bowing acquaintance with any of these will not satisfy you. Whm 
Gibbon enters the scenes you vnll be drawn to his autobiograiffiy. 
Chatham and Fox, North and Sheridan, must all be investigated. 
You will wonder why the other members of the Qub unite in de- 
claring Beauclerk the peer of the best of than in wit; and after 
much dig gin g , you will conclude that, for lade of other evidence, 
you must accept Beauclerk on the strength of thdr commendatidou 
As your aide widens it will ts^ in Fanny Burney— udiose meoKxrs 
are so much name leadaUe now than her "Evd^**; Mrs, Thnde— 
diat type of the oemal £enaiiune« whose misdon it is to cheer Gemus 
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by appreciating the man in whom it dwdb; Mrs. hfontagtie, the 
autocratic blue-stocking, who made and unmade literary reputations; 
and many others, from Paoli the vanquished patriot Corsica to 
Oglethorpe the colonizer of Georgia. 

The material for knowing Johnson’s group is extraordinarily 
rich. It consists not only of formal biographies and hi^ries, but 
of letters, recollections, diaries, anecdote^ pnd table talk which are 
often the very marrow of both history and biography. You cannci 
exhaust it in many seasons. Horace Walpole alone vnll outlast any 
fashion. Litde by little you will come to know the chief per-A 
sonages in youth and in age, from every point of view. You can\ 
watch them develop, or trace the interactions of one upon the other. \ 
The minor folk also will become real to you— Lovett, the trusty 
servant, and the old ladies with whom the Doctor drank tea, the 
chance frequenters of the coffeehouses where he thundered his 
verdicts on books and politics, the pathetic derelicts whose old age 
he solaced with a pension. You will experience die pleasure of 
filling gaps in the dramatis persona and the stage setting, or in dis- 
covering a missing link of evidence. And so at last you can mix 
with that company at will. No matter what the cares and torments 
of your day, at evening you can enter their magic city, forget your 
present; and .follow in imagination those careers wldch closed in 
time so long ago, but live on with undimmed luster in the timeless 
^main of the imagination. And during all this delightful ex- 
{^ration, you have been learning more and more about human 
nature, the mysterious primal element in which you yourself have 
your bong. 

Instead of the province over which Dr. Johnson rules, you can 
choose from among many (xhers. Take up the Lake Schocd of poets 
—Byron, Shelley, and Keats— the mid-Victiman statesmen and men 
of letters-~the founders of our Republic— l&xierscm and his con- 
temporaries — and by the same method you wdl find your interest 
Wonderfully enhanced It is not the smface of life, but its depth 
and hdight hat it bhooves us to know; and we can get tlus knowl- 
edjge vktfiously frmn those who have soared highest Or drt^iped 
hh plummet farhest into the unfathonuhk deqss. 
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THE VALUE OF AUTOBIOGEAPHY 

Autobiography is an important and often very precious product 
of biography. The common prejudice that because it is ^odsdcal 
it must be tediotis, does not hold water. The impulse toward self- 
expression exceeds all others save the insdna of self-preservation. 
The artist blessed with great talent expresses himsdf through that 
talent, whether it be painting or sculpture, literature or eloquence. 
Let him strive never so hard to be impersonal, the dnge of his mind 
will color it; the work is his work. Men of pure science discovo: 
abstract laws by experimenting with material sterilized as &r as 
possible from any taint due to a persotud equation; but this does not 
lessen our interest in them as human beings. Far from it. We are 
all the more curious to learn how men, subject to our passions, contra- 
dictions and disabilities, have succeeded in exploring the passionless 
vastitudes of astronomy and the incomputably minute worlds of 
atoms and electrons. 

We rejoice to find Darwin vrorthy of bang the prophet of a new 
dispensation— Darwin, the strong, quiet, modest man, harassed 
hourly by a depressing ailment, but patient under suffering, and 
preferring truth to the triumph of his own opinions or to any other 
reward. 

If self-conceit, or egotism, be rather too drtrusive in some auto- 
biographies, you will learn to bear it if you regard it as a secretion 
sqyparendy as necessary to the growth of certain talents as is die 
secretion which produces the pearl in the oyster. If a pearl results, 
the pearl compensates. And, after all, such conceit, like the make- 
believe of litde children, is too patent to deceive us. It is the 
thought that they are trying to humbug us into suppodng them 
greater than we know them to be that irritates us in the conceit of 
little men.' Biit once conceited men have been giea^ even very 
greats ahhoqgh this blemish in them offends us, it m^ht not to 
blind us to thdr other poadve acoon^didunentsl And bow much 
harmless amusanent we owe to such unconscious humoristsl When 
Victor Hugo grandly announces: “France is dte Iwad ^civdizadon; 
Paris is the head of France; I am the brains of Ptais;’' are we seined 
with a denre to rdute^iim? Har^y. We amUe an inward smSe, 
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too deqdy permeating and satisfactory for otttward laughter. So 
Ruskin’s inmdinate vanity in “Prseteriu” cannot detract from the 
iridescent beauties of that noarvelous book; it seems rather to be 
the guarantee of truthfulness. 

Whatever may be your prepossesrions, you cannot travd hs in 
the field of biography without recognizing the value, even if you 
do not feel the fiiscinadon, of autobiographies, of which in Engli^ 
we have a particularly rich collection. I have spoken of Franklinfs, 
to which Gibbon’s may serve as a pendant. It discloses the eign- 
teenth<entury cosmopolite, placid, rational, industrious, a consum- 
mate genius in one direction, but of tepid emotion; who inunoi\- 
talized in a single line his betrothal which he docilely broke at hi^ 
fiither’s bidding: “I sighed as a lover,” he writes, “but I obeyed as' 
a son.” 

Halfway between the man of pure intellect, like Franklin and 
Gibbon, and the man of sentiment, comes John Stuart Mill,* in 
whom the precocious development of a very remarkable mind did 
not succeed in crushing out the religious craving or the life of the 
feelings. Newman’s “Apologia,” largely occupied in the vain en- ' 
deavor to transfuse the warm blood of the emotions into the hardened 
arteries of theological dogmas, stands at the other extreme in this 
class of confessions. 

Contrast with it John Woolman’s “Journal,” * the austerely sincere 
record of a soul that does not spend its time in casuistical inter- 
pretations of the quibbles propounded by mediaeval theologians, 
but dwells consciously in the immediate presence of the living God. 

Our only quarrel with Woolman is t^t, owing to his complete 
other-worldiness, he disdains to tell us facts about himsdf and about 
his time that we would gladly hear. 

In other fields there is equal abundance. Many soldiers have 
ynitten memoirs; enough to dte General Grant’s, to parallel which 
we must ^ back to Caesar’s “Commentaries."-Authors, poets, men 
of affairs, the obscure and the conspicuous, have voluntarily opened 
a srindow fin: us. From Queen Victoria’s “Leaves from a Journad,” 
to Bodker T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery,” what contrauu^ what 
richness, what ramge! 

*H. C„ ssv; rad c& LectuM V. bdow. 


C., i, 169S. 
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And in other bnds also many of the {nthiest examples human 
faculty are to be sought in autchiographies. To Benvenuto C^ini’a 
life I have already referred. Alheri, Pellico, Massimo d’Aze^to, 
Mazrani, Garibaldi are other Italians whose self-revdadons endure. 
The French, each of whom seems to be more conscious than men 
of other races that he is an actor in a (hrama, have produced a 
libraryful of autobiographies. At didr head stands Rousseau’s “Con- 
fessions," in style a masterpiece, in substance absorbing, by one of 
the most despicable of men. 

THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO HISTCffiY 

In the larger classification of literature, biography comes midway 
between history and fiction. One school of historians, indeed, un- 
willing to cramp their imaginations into so mean a space as a 
generation or a century, reckon by millenniums and lose aght of 
mere individuals. They are intent on discovering and formulating 
general laws of cosmic progress; on tracing the collective action of 
multitudes through long* periods of time; ot watching institutions 
evolve. In their eyes, even Napoleon is a “negligible quantity." 

I would not for a moment disparage the efforts of these investi- 
gators. Most of us have felt the fascination of moving to and fro 
over vast reaches of time, as imperially as the astronomer moves 
through space. Such flights are exhilarating. They involve us in 
no peril; we begin and end them in our armchair; they attach to 
us no responsibility. The power of generalizing, which even the 
humblest and most ignorant exercise daily, sheds upon us a peculiar 
satisbction; but we must not value the generalizations we arrive at 
by the pleasurableness of the process. Counting by the hundred 
thousand years, individual man dwindles beyond the recall of the 
most powerful microscope. So we may well disregard an scon or 
two in speculating on the rate of progress bmveen oligocene and neo- 
lithic conditions. But after mankind have plodded out of gedbgy 
into history there is nothing more certain than that the masses have 
been pioneered by individuals. You can prove it yidierever two or 
more persons meet— one inevitably leads. * 

As the race emerged from barbarism, the 'numbv and variety of 
individuals increas^. Men in die mass are fflsetic; or, to diange 
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tbe figuf^ they are like reservoirs o£ latent energy, awaitiitg the 
leads’ who shall s^ply their force to a q>ecial wor^ In many cases 
the great man is far from being the product his dme, but he has 
some interior and unborrowed faculty for influgndng, controlling, 
We may even say hypnotizing, his gensradon. It is i^ to suppose 
that a Napoleon can be explained on the theory that he is the sum 

a himdred, or ten thousand, of his avemge French contemporaries. 
He shared certain traits with them, just as he had organs smd 
appedtes common to all normal men; but it was precisely those w- 
common attributes which were his and not theirs that made hm 
Napoleon. \ 

We may safely culdvate biography, therefore, not merely as a^ 
adjunct of history, but as one of history’s mighty sources. In pro- 
portion as the materials concerning a given period or episode abound, 
it becomes easier to trace the significance of the great men who 
directed it— easier and most entrancing, for in this detecdve work we 
are shadowing Desdny itself. We see how some apparently trivial 
personal happening— Napoleon’s lassitude due to a cold at Borodino, 
Frederick the Second’s seasickness on starting on his crusade^ 
McDowell’s cholera morbus at the first battle of Bull Run— was 
the hazard on which Fafo hung the issue of history. We see, furth^, 
that men and women are not abstracdons— that what we regard as 
laws in human evoludon are the result of the modves and deeds— 
modves and deeds— of human beings; and that a flaw or twist in a 
single individual may break the current of devek^«nent or deflect it 
into an unecpected channel. 

The lives of state builders and of state preservers and pilots offer, 
accordingly, a double attracdon: they show us history at those 
montents when, ceasing to be abstract and impersonal, it turns tqten 
us recognizable human features and works through the heart and 
brain of highly individualized genius. 'Ihey dww us also biography, 
when individual genius becomes so powerfid' that it difEuses itself 
through multitudes, y^ is never more truly itsdf than in this 
diffttsfon. 

THE BELATION OF BIOGEAFHT TO FICnON 

Chi the otho' lumd, biogcaphy touches fictkm at many points. 
Novelists discovered hmg t^ allme wldch any pmod ezcept 
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die present—for the present has always hem liine’s Uack she^i— 
exerts over the im^g^don. 

The three4^ged stool was only that and nothing more to ow 
Puritan ancestors; now it is a piece of old Plymouth or old Salem, 
glorified by diat assodadon, and by the possildlity that Governor 
Bradford or Priscilla Mullens may have sat on it. There lies the 
spell which historical novelists have cast with stupendous eSea; 
and, having the environment, they introduce into it die historical 
persona^ who once belonged there. 

The novelist, by his trade, may take or reject what he {deases; 
so that^ if he finds the facts of history intractable, he may change or 
omit them. Or, since his deepest interest, like the biographar’s, is in 
persons and the unfolding of character, he may achieve a lifelike 
portrait. At best, however, historical personages, as they af^iear in 
ficdon, can never escape from the suspicion of being so fax modified 
by the novelist that they are no longer real. 

As to the larger quesdon of the reladve valtu of fictkm and 
biogra{diy, we would not dogxnadze. We would no mi»e promote 
biography by abolishing fiction— if it were possible— than we would 
magnify scidpture by dwarfing palming. And yet, if talents equal 
to those of the foremost novdists had been or were cfevoted to writ* 
ing bic^;raphy, die popularity— at least among culdvated readers— 
of the two branches of literature mig^t be reversed. As I have said, 
the utmost achievemem for the novelist is to create an illudon ,so 
perfect diat the diaracters in his books shall seem to be reaL 

In other words, so far as concerns reality, the novdist leaves off 
where the biographer begins. And if die novelist has an apparent 
advantage in dealing with unruly fact^ he is under the immense 
disadvantage of being restricted in his chmce of characters. So 
true is dus that, if all other records exxept the novds of the past 
cmtury were to be destroyed, posterity five hundred yean h«Bce 
would have sligM means of knowing the men and wtenen duroug^ 
whom human evolution has really operated in our age. In no ait 
has the {xroceas of vulgarization gone so &r as in fictimi. Thenovdist 
today dares not psdm goodned or greatness; his u^ier limit is 
methocnty; his lower is dquavity, ^ he tmds more and mo«e to 
e;iqibit dm lower. 
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Ao art which, pretending to mirror life, insdnctivdy shuts out a 
large province of life— an art which boasts that it alone can display 
human personality in all its varieties and yet becomes dumb before 
the highest manifestations of personality— has no righit to rank 
among the truly universal arts— painting and sculpture, the Eliza' 
bethan drama and biography. 

Ail the myriad novelists writing in English since 1850 have not 
created one charaaer comparable to Abraham Lincoln or to Cavour, 
nor have the romances imagined any hero m match Garibaldi. Or, 
to take contemporary examples, what novelist would venture to 
depict, even if his imagination could have conceived, a Theodora 
Roosevelt or a J. P. Morgan? For mysd^ if it were necessary, in a\ 
shipwreck, to choose between saving the Georgian novelists and 
Boswdl’s “Life of Johnson,” I would unhesitatingly take Boswell. 

THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 

\ 

Before concluding, let me recur to biography as an art. You 
caimot read far in this field without being struck by the great 
difierences in the ability of biographers. One makes a brilliant 
subject dull, or a juicy subject dry; while a biographer of other 
quality holds you spellbound over the life story of some relatively 
unimportant person. Gradually you come to study the laws of 
the art; to determine how much depends upon the biographer and 
how much on the biographee; above all, to define just what portion 
of a given subject’s life should be described. Remember that not a 
hundredth part of any life can be recorded. The biographer must 
select. But what? The significant, the individual, the revealing. 
How shall those be settled? By the judgment the biographer. 
Selection and perspective are the sun and moon of all art, and 
unless they shine for him, his portrait will be out of drawing. When, 
fm* in^ance, the writer on Havelock devotes almost as much space 
to his piety as to his military achievement, you recognize the fiiulty 
selection; or when another describes General Grant’s later mis- 
fomme as the dupe of a financial sharper as amply as his Vicksburg 
campaign, you have a fine example of bungled perspective^ With 
fuactice, you will learn how to recover some of the true features of 
dbe victims of such distortions. 
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Comparison, the mother o£ Criridan, will help you to amfda 
pleasures. I have already suggested comparing Woolman’s, Frank* 
lin’s and Mill’s autobiographies; but the process can be carried £or> 
ward in many directions. You can investigate what matters woe 
regarded as essential for a biographer to tdl at any period. Plutarch, 
for instance, has left a gallery of portraits of andent statesmen and 
soldiers.' Wherdn would the method and results of a modern 
Plutarch differ from his ? If Boswell, and not Xenophon, had written 
the familiar life of Socrates, what would he have added? What do 
you miss in quaint Izaak Walton’s lives of Wotton and Donne and 
Herbert? * Do we really know Napoleon better, for all the thousands 
of books about him, than we know Caesar? How far does sameness 
of treatment in Vasari’s “Lives” blur thdr individuality? 

These and many other questions will stimulate you in any com* 
parative reading of biography. They all refer to three deepa 
matters: differences in the skill of biographers; changes in the angle 
of curiosity from which the public regard celebrities; and, finally, 
the variation, slowly effectuated, in human Personality itselL 

The outlook for biography never was brighter. Its votaries will 
practice it with a constantly increasing skill. The demand for 
veracity will not slacken. The public, grown more discerning, will 
read it vrith greater relish. 

The fact that the persons and events whom the biographer depicts 
were red will lend to them an additional attractiveness. 

Given life, the first impulse of life, the incessant, triumphant 
impulse, is to manifest itself in individuals. From the beginning 
there has never been a moment, or the fraction of a second, when 
the universe, or the tiniest part of it, became abstract In the world 
of matter, not less than in the organic world of animals and plants 
always and everywhere and forever— individuals! from atom to 
Sirius, nothing but individuals! Even in the protean transmutation 
of one thing into anodier, of life into death and death into life, 
individuality keeps pace with each changing stage. 

Since the process of individualization is bam lower to high^, 
from ample to comfdex, the acknowledged great men iff history, or 
the persons who stand out from any mas^ are endowed with 

*H. C., zii, sad CE. Lectun H, bdonr. *tl. C., xt, 333, 373B, 
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unusual qualities, or with common qualities in an uncommon degree 
—an endowment which gives them mme points of ccmtact, more 
power, more interest, more charm. Tlnse are the men and women 
whom biography perpetuates. The master creations of fiction spring 
from the human brain; the subjects of biography are the very 
creations of God himself: the realities of God must fi^ever transcend 
the fictions of man. 



11. PLUTARCH 

Bt Pkofbssoh W. S. Fsrgusok 

P LUTARCH was a kindly man, well educated in philosophy 
and rhetoric. He lived between 46 and 125 A. D. in li^e, 
out-of-the-way Boeotian Chsronea. He spent his days lecturing 
and in friendly correspondence and conversation with many culti- 
vated contemporaries among both Greeks and Romans. He was for- 
tunate in his age. “If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would,” says Gibbon, “without 
hesitation, name that” in which Plutarch wrote. It was the twilight 
time of antiquity; and in the works of Plutarch* are clearly mirrored 
the charm and languor, the incentive to stroll and loiter, and the 
dimming of vision, characteristic of the hour before “the sun sank 
and all the ways were darkened.” 

Plutarch’s suPEasirrioN 

His versatility is remarkable, and he has ever at hand an apt 
illustration for every situation; but his fertility tempts him to digress, 
and his learning is not matched by critical power. An admirable 
example of his mode of thou^t as well as an epitome of his natural 
philosophy appears in the foUowing ^ssage from his “Life of 
Pericles”: “There is a story, that once Pericles had brought to him 
from a country farm of his, a ram’s head with one horn, and that 
Lampon, the ^viner, upon seeing the horn grow strong and solid 
out of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his judgment, that, there 
being at that time two pc^t factions, parties, or interests in the 
dty, die one of Thucydides and the other of Perides, the govern- 
ment would come about to that one of them in whpse ground or 
estate this token or indication of fate had dmwn it^. But that 
Anaxagoras, deaving the skull in suntfor, diowed to the bystaxufors 

> Fer a vdiaae of idcciad livci,” aw Cltttut, bL 
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that the brain had not filled up its natural place, but being oblong, 
like an eg^ had collected from all parts of the vessel which con- 
tained it^ in a point to that place from whence the root of the horn 
took its rise. And that, for that time, Anaxagoras was much admired 
for his explanation by those that were present; and Lampon no 
less a little while after, when Thucydides was overpower^ and 
the whole affairs of the state and governinent came into the hadds 
of Pericles. And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to say that they 
were both in the right, both natural philosopher and diviner, one 
jusdy detecting the cause of this event, by which it was produc^ 
die other the end for which it was designed. For it was the busing 
of the one to find out and give an account of what it was mad^ 
and in what manner and by what means it grew as it did; and of 
the other to foretell to what end and purpose it was so made, and 
what it might mean or portend. Those who say that to find out the 
cause of a prodigy is in effect to destroy its supposed significadon as 
such, do not take nodce that, at the same dme, together with divine 
prodigies, they also do away widi signs and signals of human art 
and concert, as, for instance, the clashings of quoits, fire-beacons, 
and the shadows on sun-dials, every one of wUch things has its 
cause, and by that cause and contrivance is a sign of something else. 
But these are subjects, perhaps, that would better befit another place.” 

HIS CURIOSITY AND HIS PATRIOTISM 

Plutarch was a widely read man. The world in which he lived 
was rather the world which his mind portrayed than that upon 
which his eyes looked. In other words, he lived in his past much 
more fully dian in his present For everything that had happened 
he had a gende but persistent curiodty. Customs hallowed by time 
evoked in him the utmost tenderness; but his nature w^as widiout 
a vestige of fanatidsm. To the hot, strenuous youth of his age^ to 
zealots for preserving the old, and to harsh innovattvs alike he 
seemed probably a trifler and perhaps a bore. They must have 
turned with impatience ft'om his universd dbarity; for he was a 
widely loyal man, loyal to his petty dvic duties, his family obliga- 
tkms, his frimds, his rv^nitation, his race. 

By his intmst in, Rnd profe^on of, practical morality Hutarch 
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was called to be a Inoe^her, but it is to bis loyalty to his pecqile 
that we owe his “Parallel lives.” In thdr onnposition b« was 
guided by the deare to show the arrogant Romans and the later 
Greeks in whose midst he lived, that a great Hdlenic man of affairs 
could be put in worthy comparison with every outstanding Roman 
general and statesman. 

SCIBNTIFIC AND PHnXKSOPHIC BIOORAPHY IN ANTIQUITY 

Biography in antiquity was a branch of science and also a branch 
of philosophy. Scientific biography was interested in facts as such, 
in the collocation of miscellaneous information about persons. It 
laid claim to objectivity of details, but left free room fiir individuality 
to display itself in their selection. The principle of choice might 
be pruriency, political, class, or philosophic animofity, or mere love 
of scandal. Such biography might be with or without style, with 
or without painstaking: it was commonly without critical method. 
The precipitate of much lost scientific biography lies before us in 
the “Lives of the Twelve Caesars” by Plutarch’s contemporary, 
Suetonius. 

In Plutarch’s “Parallel lives,” we have, on the other hand, the 
precipitate of much lost philosophic biography. He stands for us at 
the end of a long development, in the course of which many con* 
temporary, or approximately contemporary, biographies were pro- 
duced, each to be superseded perhaps by its successor, as they all 
were finally superseded amd destroyed by those of Plutarch. The 
plundering of the countless books and pamphlets, plays, and 
memoirs, dted in the “Parallel Lives,” the culling of ^ multitude 
of anecdotes and bans mots with which they are set and enlivened, 
were by no means the personal work of Plutarch. Many, if not 
most, of rhem he found gathered for him by his namdess predeces- 
sors. He was under no professional sense of duty to look up and 
verify his references, and he regularly omitted to do it. Mistakes 
abound in Plutarch’s “Lives.” But even the Mstorian finds them 
pardonable when he has die assurance diat the mateijals in con- 
junction widi which tlwy appear were taken by men of greater 
padence and Idsuie than Plutardi from works, many o£ them losti 
teaching back over the ceittories tt> the earliest Grade literature. 
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plutabch’s own contribution to his “lives” 

The “lives” o£ Plutarch are thus ia a sense the product of many 
ages and ot many minds. But, like mediaeval cathedrals, they have 
unity of deagn and style. This is not wholly the result of their 
origin in a community of philosophic biographers. It is in lar« 
part the result of Plutarch’s own archit^onic powers. He was &r 
from bdng a colorless and characterless compiler. His “Lives” 
seldom seem “lumpy.” They reveal, throughout, the quaint per- 
sonality of the author. His philosophic standpcnnt is betrayed in 
almost every line of criticism they contain. His mastery of literary 
technique is never wanting. The quiet humor, unobtrusive ana 
delicate is unmistakably his. Piquancy is a Greek trait, and Plutarch 
was a Greek. He is never indecent, as his contemporaries under- 
stood that term, but he never forgot the natural human interest in 
the intimate relations of men and women. His dramatic sense needs 
no more than mention: Shakespeare’s debt to Plutarch in his “Julius 
Caesar,” “Coriolanus,” and “Antony and Cleopatra” speaks volumes 
on this point. 

Yet, when everything hau been said in praise of his fine qualities, 
it is sdll true that his mind, like that of the philosophic biographers 
who preceded him, was an unfortunate medium for the great men 
of affoirs of antiquity to have to pass through on their way to us. 
They were all ncklied over by the pale cast of ethical intapretation. 
Men of fiesh and blood, actuated by all the reasons and passions of 
which human beings of diverse but distinguished endowmems were 
capable, tml to appear as puppets exemplifying laudable virtues and 
diiment vices. Man whose natures are tmly revealed only in the 
work which they accomplished are isolated from their societies, and 
characterized by what they did or said at insigmficant moments. 
Trivialities serve Plutarch’s purpose of ethical portraiture as wdl as 
or better than the historic triumphs and failures o£ his heroes. Trite 
ethical consideratbns are made ^isive for the £(»rmation of polides 
and. the reaching of dednons instead of the realities each histcnical 
situation. Hence <me o£ the chief duties of modem historians tmd 
modem hi^tnical biographers has been to murder ‘Tlutarch’s men,” 
and put m thdr stead real statennen and gmo-als of andest 
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times. The latter part of thdr task, however, they could not even 
attempt without the materials Plutarch furnishes to them. As for the 
difiic^ty of the former, it is well disdosed by the story Mahafiy tells 
of the illiterate Irish peasant who said of a certain fommate ndig^bbor 
that "he had as many lives as Plutarch." 



III. BENVENUTO CELLINI 

By Professor Chandler Rathfon Post 

T he Italian Renaissance* produced many works, such as me 
polemics of the humanists upon subjects that have long since 
lost their significance, which are interesting rather as illiK- 
trations of cultural conditions than for their intrinsic value. Con^- 
posidons like the pastoral romance of Sannazzaro, or the dranu^ 
based upon Senecan or upon Plaudne and Terendan models, acquire 
importance as revivals of ancient literary types and as the seeds 
from which later great masterpieces were to be evolved. Much 
smaller is the number of works in which, as in the sonnets of Michel- 
angelo, the absolute value preponderates over the historical. Sdll 
fewer, such as the wridngs of Machiavelli,* have the disdncdon of 
possessing an equal interest archseologically and in themselves, and 
to this class the “Autobiography” of Benvenuto Cellini* belongs. 
No other producdon of the period embodies more vividly the 
tendencies of the Renaissance or enjoys a more universal and endur- 
ing appeal. We can best appreciate it by considering it under these 
two aspects. 

CELUm AS A TYPE OF RENAISSANCE INDIVIDUALISM 

Its great importance as a document for the study of contemporary 
Italian life is obvious to the reader, but its temper also is strikingly 
related to certain spiritual movements of the day. Of the two 
determinadve characterisdcs of the Renaissance, humanism, or the 
devodon to andquity, and individualism, oj:. the devodon to self- 
devdopment, Benvenuto emphasizes the latter. The v^ natural 
transidon from a study of sdf to the study pf other personalides 
gave rise to the genre known as biography, eminent instances of 

*8ee fti^esior Pottei'i lecture on the Renasianoe in the coune on History. 

* Harvard Claaia, xxxvi, yff; and xxvii, 363^. 

*H. C,, xxxl The dates his life are isoo-ieyi: the “Autobioaraphy'’ seas lint 
pohlithed in 15(8. 
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which are Vespasiano da Bisticd’s “Lives of Illustrious Men,” and 
Giorgio Vasari’s more renowned “Lives of the Most ExceUent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” Autobiography, however, is 
an even more pronounced manifestation of individualian, and as 
the composer of the first great and definite example of this literary 
form in modern times, Benvenuto stands forth as a brilliant ex- 
ponent of his age. It is possible, doubtless, for an author to exhibit 
in an autobiography little of his own individuality, confining him- 
self largely, like Trollope, to a narrative of events and a discussion 
of his books; but such was not the spirit of the sixteenth century, and 
Benvenuto even exceeds his time. He strips to the very soul. Un- 
blushingly he lays bare alike his virtues and his vices, his public 
and his most private actions, his loves and hatreds. He seems un- 
conscious of noodesty’s existence, and takes a palpable delight, which, 
by the magic of his style, he causes the reader to share, in analyzing 
his own passions and in recounting his own deeds and misdeeds; 
typical and widely varying examples are the affair with the Sicilian 
girl, Angelica,^ the terrible* revenge for his brother’s assassination,' 
the celestial visions experienced in his long and gruesome in- 
carceration.* 

THE COKKECTNESS OF HIS ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF 

Hand in hand with this attitude struts an exalted opinion of his 
own charms, prowess, and artistic superiority. In his concdt (fi>r 
it is only a l^oic form of this defea), he embodies not only 
individualism but also the concurrent phenomenon of humanism, 
which resurrected from ancient Rome such self-appreciation as 
appears so disagreeadily in Cicero. With his high estimate of his 
own art modern criticism does not unqualifiedly agree. Of his labor 
as goldsmith so little that is certainly authentic remains that judg- 
ment is difficult; the chief extant example, the saltcdlar of Francis I. 
now in the Imperial Treasury at Vienna, is unpleasant in com- 
pontion and too ornate. In his few plastic works on a large scale, 
one of which, the bronze bust of Bindo Altoviti, A|nerica is for- 
tunate enough to possess in the wonderful collection of Mrs. John L. 

* M. C., xad, 127-138. * H. C.. «*>. 98-108. 

*H. C.,nxi. 23S> 041. 
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Gardner, Boston, he is pethaps less afiected than most of his rivals 
by the degmmtion into which Italian sculpture lapsed in the second 
and third quarters of the Cinquecento; but in comparison to the 
productions of the earlier Renaissance, or pE his contemporary Michel- 
angelo, his profound affection and admiratitm for wl^m ^m one 
of his nobl^ traits, he betrays too dose a dependence upon the 
antique, a tendency to excesnve nicety and eld>oration, derived frojm 
his training as a jeweler but unsuited to the broader manner pf 
monumental statuary, a leaning toward ostentatious and luxuriant 
decoration, and a fatal predilection for sacrificing aesthetic con- 
^derations to the display of virtuosity in composition and in 
processes. All these characteristics are exemplified in what r^nains 
from his work, and may also be read between the lines of the "Auto- 
biography.” The inclination to a display of skill is espedally evident 
in the absorbing and famous description of the casting cff the Per- 
seus.^ Over his whole art, as indeed over most of the art of the 
later sixteenth century, there broods a certain deadness and a sense 
of the perfunctcny, which are strangely contrasted virith the spon-. 
taneity that runs from his pen. The somewhat unjustifiable bragga- 
docio about this phase of his activity arouses suspicions as to the 
veracity of the tales about his courage and other achievements. Some 
of the details, such as the worm that he vomited forth after his long 
siduiess,* or the sight of the demons in the Colosseum,* seem 
hardly credible, but it must be remembered that we are dealing with 
a man of a high-strung, nervous temperament, whose imagination 
easily materializes the visions of his mind. Other efnsodes, like the 
various brawls and homicides in which he engage^ or the escape 
horn the Castel Sant’ Angelo, are improbable from our standpoint, 
but not in an epodi of extravagances like the Renaissance or for one 
tji Aose supermen of Cdlini’s caliber, in which the period was so 
rich, hfoch of the "Autobiography" recdves oonfirmation from con- 
teua^rary documents, and its main fid>ric is certainly trustworthy, 
though Mg^y cohired, doubtless to increase its artistic wt»th and 
to set off to advantage the central figure tff the writer. 

1 luive spekoi of Benvoiuto as a supnmao, tmd herein, too, he is 

tSee frandiiiiNe ta H. C., nod, aoi ftp. 

*H. C., sxsi, 170. *fr. C., «xi, is7-ts8. 
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a result of the astounding development of the individual witnessed 
by the Renaissance. In his versatiUty he is second only to such ^ants 
of universal talent as Leon Battista Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michelangelo. He excels equally as musician, goldsmith, and sculp- 
tor; he is an adept with the sword and with die musket; his skill as 
a diplomadst is paralleled only by his merriness as a jester; a lan- 
guishing lover one day, he is a fierce murderer the next; a part of his 
imprisonment he spends in devising a miraculous escape, and the 
rest in mystic religious trances; he can write you passable occasional 
sonnets and respectable treatises on art; and finally he bequeaths to 
the world what is probably the most remarkable autobiography in 
existence. 

CELUNl's MORAUTY 

Much of his activity is far from Christian. Benvenuto vies with 
Pietro Aretino for notoriety as an exponent of that Paganism which 
was a consequence, on one hand, of the indiscriminate acceptance of 
all that was ancient, even* the license of decadent Rome, and, on 
the other, of the inevitable degeneration of self-development into 
self-gratification. The loose morals of the Renaissance have been 
much exaggerated by such writers as John Addington Symonds, 
who base their assertions too confidendy upon the prqudi^ Prot- 
estant accounts of the north and upon the short stories or noveUe 
of the period, which magnify current abuses for humorous piuposes. 
The ethical condition of Italy had still remained fairly sound in 
the fifteenth century, and it was not until now in the sixteenth that 
a debased humanism and individualism were developed to the bitter 
end with an effect that was baneful, but not so entirely fatal as is 
very ounmonly supposed. Almost every page of the "Autobiog- 
raphy,” however, betrays the absence of any adequate moral standard. 
C^ni fathers an illegitimate child or cuts down an enemy as lighdy 
as he sallies forth on a hunting expedition. There is litde or no reali- 
zation of sin; religion he has, but a rdigion which, however fervent, 
is divorced from morality and conrists chiefly in an ei^otional mysti- 
cism and an observance of lovely and impressive certihomes. He 
has shaken ofi the Christian curb upon the passions, and emulating 
the Paganism, not of the great days dt antiquity, but of the Greek 
and Roman decline, he gives free rdn to sdlf. 
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VALUE OF THE "AUTTOIOtaAPHY” 

The lustotical in^xutance of the work, then, lies, not only in hs 
paintii^ of contemporary life, but also in its lively presentation of 
the individualism, the versatility, and the Paganian of the late 
Rmussance; its intrinsic value is proved by an almost unique and 
widespread popularity &om among so much Italian UteriUure cit 
the sixteenth century that is forgotten or known only to qwdalistsL 
Benvenuto has succeeded in transfuang it with the magnetian of hi^ 
own personality. So intimate is the manner which he adopts that! 
we seem to be, not readers, but a company of boon companions 
listening to good tales, half the attraction of which is afforded by 
the very force and charm of the speaker’s genial character. The 
matter is o&en such as should be bruited only in this society; the 
style is distinctly that an easy conversationalist full of picturesque 
Tuscan idi(»ns, colloquial to the last degree, frequendy lapsing into 
the loose grammar that is permitted to the raconteur. Bdund this 
apparent facility, however, is concealed the art cd a supreme master 
ctf narrative, who knows how to choose the piquant episodes and 
details and to exclude the irrelevant; who dexterously avoids monot* 
ony by contrasts of high lights and shadows; who is all the greater 
bemuse he nowhere reveals the methods of his craft, but appears 
always the clever and spontaneous entertainer. 



IV. FRANKLIN AND WOOLMAN 

By Pkopessor Chesier Noyes Geeenough 

I N ALL the literature of &ct— as distinguished from the literature 
of fiction— hardly any kind of book surpasses a good biography 
in its power to interest and instruct. It combines the su^>ense 
of the novd with the actuality of history. It fills in the detail with- 
out which history would be too impersonal, and it shows us how peo- 
ple, not at all points unlike ourselves, have ordered their lives— what 
dieir guiding principles have been, and how principles have some- 
times been modified to meet circumstances. Espedally in the case 
of autobiography is all this true, for here we have the pleasure of 
feeling that the record is*both authentic and intimate. The best 
of biografdiers, however learned, vivid, or philosophical, leaves 
between us and the past an interval which only a good autobiography 
can span. Such an autobiography may possess great historical vdue 
if its author viras intimately connected with significant events and 
had some capacity to perceive their causes and their effects. But 
if the vnriter happens to be earnest about his career, free from self- 
consciousness, and blest vtdth a good prose style, we have sufBdent 
reasons for valuing the record of his lifo even though the historiod 
importance of it may be quite secondary. Such is the bans of our 
p^manent regard for autobiographies like diose of Benjamin Fnudt- 
lin* (170S-1790) and John Woolman* (1720-1772). 

THE BREARIKC DOWN OF FOllTANmiC 

Neither Franklin nor Woolman would have been at kune anumg 
the makers of the literature whidi is noost agnificant of America 
before thw time. The latter as a Quaker, the former as a pason 
wltose goural attitude may be indicated by his casqfiQy uttered 
remark* ^t he was uaially too busy to go to church, would have 
been adier punidied or cast out (if not both) by omst New England 
^Httvard (3attkt,i,30. *H. C., 1, 169E. C., i, xS, 17. ' 
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communities^ who acquiesced in the banishment of some and the 
whipping or execution of others, in order that by imiform obedience 
to the theocratic ideal the purpose of the founders might be fulfilled. 

But in the eighteenth century there began to be a change. The 
growing interest in science, the influence of such writers as John 
Locke, the rise of other learned professions than the ministry, the 
advance of the merchant class, the increasing concern about political 
rdadons with the mother country, the founding of other churches 
than the Congregational ones which hitherto had virtually consti-l 
tuted an Establishment— all of these influences make American life! 
and letters in the eighteenth century radically difierent from the ^ 
century of colonization. Strikingly unlike each other as Franklin 
and Woolman are in most respects, they agree in representing as- 
pects of the American mind that could hardly flourish in American 
literature until in the eighteenth century that literature began to 
move out of New England and its intolerant church. 

frankun’s methods in uteratuke and science 

The career of Franklin well illustrates these changes. He finds 
himself cramped in Boston and moves to Philadelphia. He pays 
the most careful attention to the matter of writing well,* because 
he sees that it pays to consult the convenience of the reader. In his 
writing he employs the secular arts of humor and irony and takes 
particular care to “forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments 
of others, and all positive assertions of [his] own.” ' He seeks the 
convenience of mankind also by various mechanical improvements 
and by the better organization of certain departments of the public 
service. His experiments in pure science mark him as patient, ob- 
servant, and logical to an unusual degree. But most of his attention — 
in business, science, and public service— is given to matters of im- 
mediate utility. 


FRANKUN IN FOUTICS 

In politks he was eminently successful, though prob^ly not en- 
tirdy uncoirupt. He managed delicate affairs of state with con- 
qncuous coc^ess and skilL He was particularly useful to the cdo- 
*H.C..i,x 6 . 1,87. 
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nies in explaining abroad die actual concHtion and views o£ the 
average American. His solid merits and unusual tact made bim a 
great favorite in France, where, as commissioner for the colonies, 
he attained a personal popularity which was of the greatest advantage 
to his country. In spite of some loss of reputation from the suspi- 
cion that he had not always used his privileges unselfishly, Franklin 
returned to America to spend his last years in a position of honor not 
much below that of Washington himself. 

FRANKUn’s MORAU and REU6ION 

Such eminence was not achieved without the most careful manage- 
ment. Indeed, the fact that most strongly impresses a reader of 
Franklin’s “Autobiography” is the astonishing degree to which he 
regulated his acts and developed his character by a system of what, 
in the language of our day, might almost be termed “scientific man- 
agement.” For example, he drew up,* as many others have done, 
a list of virtues and of precepts for attaining them. Then, apparently 
untroubled by any suspicion that what he was doing was at aU 
fuimy, he kept a tabular record which showed, week by week, how 
good a score he was making in the important game of living a 
moral life. His entire attitude toward life was of this prudential 
sort. Sins which would have prostrated a Puritan in the fear of 
eternal torment are to Franklin a matter of regret because of their 
expense and their injurious effect upon his health. Virtue he seems 
to have regarded chiefly as a means to the favor of man. The fiivor 
of God, which the Puritan implored in fiists and vigils, Franklin 
tranquilly expected as the outcome of a life regulated by prudence 
and virtue. “Having experienced the goodness of that Bong in con- 
ducting me prosperously through a long life,” he wrote to Prendent 
Stfies of Yde, “I have no dotibt of its continuance in the next, 
though without the anallest concdt of meriting such goodness.” 

JOHN WOOLMAN’s REUCION 

St riking ly different in almost every respect are the life and urns 
of Jtdm Woolman. “There was a care on my mind,” he writes, “so 
to pass my time diat nothing might hinder me frmn the most steady 

•h. c., i, 79£f. 
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attendai to the voice o£ the true Sluphenl.” * Hus is the guidii^ 
prindi^ o£ a ii£e so inconspicuous in its outward circumstances and 
immediate rewards that we cannot posably apply to it that some' 
what worldly and dubious wcvd “career,” yet so steadily and un- 
consciondy holy as to deserve our most afEecticmate regard. 

Even as a young man Woolman began lo be troubled by his 
sins and by the dissolute life of many around him. Sometimes 1» 
felt moved to speak to others of their manner of life; oftener hi^ 
concerned himself only with his own shortcomings and found tha^ 
although “nature was fedble,” yet “every trial was a fresh incitement 
to give himself up wholly to Ae service God.” * From the humility 
of Woolman’s utterances one can hardly dotdit that his own sins 
were less grave than he felt Aem to be, or that his warnings to 
others had no touch of Ae pharisaical about Aem, but came from 
a heart that unaffectedly desired the good of all men. 


WOOLMAN AND SLAVERT 


Having learned the trade of a tailor, and having perceived Aat 
large possessions are an unnecessary temptsaion and trouble. Wool- 
man began to journey about and to “pursue worldly business no fur- 
ther than as truA opened [his] way.”' He fnesently bq;an mbe much 
concerned about Ae evils of slavery, at Aat timt> practiced by 
Quakers as by oAers, and quietly set ^ bice against an institution 
which he bdieved was destined to be “grievous to posterity.” To 
act upon his convictions in this matter was not always easy or profi- 
tably as we see ftmn the account” o£ his refusal to write the will 
of a certain Quaker slaveholder. Woolman ^ regret at the loss of 
the employment and at the necessity of giving office. But bu more 
deeply he felt “that acting cemtrary to present outward mterest, fnun 
a motive of Divine love and in r^ard to truA and righteousness, 
and AerAy incurring the resentment of pec^ the way to a 
treasure better than silver, and to a friend^p exceeding the friend- 
ship of men.” “ 

The temper Aown m this incident is typical of tlm AAe jomrnal, 
and it indines one to believe that su A beautiful serenity and modesty 


’H. c., i, i«o. 
u».C.,i,x88.i89. 


•H. C., i, 176. •». i, 177. 


C.. i, 183. 
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as Woolman’s are perhaps more rare, as they are certainly more lovdy, 
than mere avoidance of sin. Woolman’s care was not to be seat of 
men, but to be prompted by “the pure spirit which inwardly moves 
upon the heart.” “ A man taugl^ as he was, “to wait in silence, 
sometimes many weeks together,”'* until he hears God’s voice, is 
not likely to offend by an appearance of self-seeking or self-praise. 

Yet it would be a mistsdce to leave these two interesting and in- 
structive aun^iographies with the feding that one is the record of 
a pure and exalted spirit, the otha: a story of mere self-seeking. 
Woolman, though both in deed and in temper, far above diis world, 
wrought no small part of a great practical refonn. If Franklin’s life 
seems earthy in comparison, it should be remeidbared that, what- 
ever his motives, he did manage to confer upon his country such 
bmefits in science, in literature, diplomacy, practical arts, and public 
welfare as should entide him to a respect which we may well (^y 
to many of his rules for pracdcing the art of life. We could spare 
the practical advantages tff having had among us a man like Frink- 
lin only if it were necessary to do so in order dun dte inner light 
which guided J<dm Woolman might not be extinguished. 

“H.C. 1,175. MH.C.,i,i7<. 



V. JOHN STUART MILL 

By PkoFEssoR O. M. Vi^/SmcuB 

T iHE first three chapters of the "Autobiography of John Stuait 
Mill,” * by far the most interesting part of the work, are 
concerned with the methods and results of his extraordii 
nary education. Under the direct supervision of his father he began\ 
saious study with Gredc at the tender age of three; at twelve he bad 
covered the equivalent of the classical and mathematical requirements 
for graduation at the English universities, while in history and phil- 
osophy he had gone far beyond the requirements of those institu- 
tions of learning. Thereafter he continued his studies with unflagging 
industry, though along more special lines and in large measure in- 
dependently, very much after the manner of scholarly graduates of 
the universities ten years his senior. Before he was twenty he had 
edited a ponderous legal treatise in a fashion which would have 
been highly creditable to any scholar in the full maturity of his pow- 
ers. He was then, at twenty, clearly five, and perhaps ten, years in 
advance of that stage of intellectud acquirement which he would 
presumably have reached if he had received the education then, or, 
indeed, now, customary. 

THE StJPPOSED ADVANTAGES OF PRECOCTTY 

By Mill himself this industrious childhood and youth was looked 
upon as an unmixed blessing. In the opening paragraph the 
"Autdiiography” he expresses the opinion that Ms experience shows 
that usually the early years of life are litde better than wasted. 
But though no one can doubt that die rigorous mental discipline 
to wMch the younger Mill was subjected by his father was highly 
dfective^ educational methods fivtunately have not been infiuenced 
by it in the dig^test degree. Contrasted with accepted methods, 
his educatitm was suiierior in only one respect-^t ^d save time. 

CUsnes, xxv. 
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It enabled Mill to begin work as a mature writer at an unusually 
early age. But even so it does not follow that he was consequendy 
able to do more or better work during his life than he would have 
otherwise accomplished. The addition of five or ten years at die 
outset of a life of normal length, and the work accompli^ed during 
those pardcular years, are not necessarily a net addition to its total 
achievement. Before drawing this conclusion we should need to be 
sure that physical strength and mental alertness were not prematurely 
lessened in consequence of the early training. After all, for contin- 
uous constructive intellectual work, the keeping of the mind open to 
new impressions and ideas is the one thing fundunentally important; 
and, while Mill was far superior to many of the world’s great think- 
ers in this respect, this trait does not seem to have been due to the 
character of his education. 

THE DEFECTS OF Mlix’s EDUCATION 

That he was deprived of the ordinary activities and pleasures of 
childhood and youth does not seem to have been an occasbn of t^et 
to Mill. As a philosopher and psychologist he might have been 
expected to recognize that his exclusive absorption in study during 
his early years must have narrowed the range of his knowledge of 
life and his capacity to act with and to lead other men. Mill’s atti- 
tude toward life was always, and especiaUy in the earlier years of 
his career, excessively intellectual. He exaggerated the force of 
reasoned conclusions as a factor in individual conduct and as a 
means of bringing about social improvement. One cannot but feel 
that the few years saved by Mill in the acquiring of knowledge fiom 
books involved some sacrifice of knowledge and understanding of 
the ordinary impulses and motives of men and women. 

Still another defect in an education such as Mill recdived remains 
for consideration, though happily he escaped its threatened conse- 
quences. His father was one of die foremost of the utilitarian phil- 
osophers. He applied the principles that school Jo the various 
problems of individual and of social improvemem eantesdy and vnth 
no lack of dogmatism. He impressed his views tqion the tmnd 
lus stm when he was for too young to subject then m critical 
analyas and to form an independent judgment regartfing them 
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through OMBparuoa widi the opinions of other thinkers and from 
experknceof fife itself. Mill’s early writings me^thoofme, and quite 
natwally, Utde more than die expresrion of views of his fathar 
with su^ acute modiiicadons as might be expected hum one gifted 
with his powerful intdlect. 

.« * ’ 

THE STARVING W EMOTION 

In the course of time the utilitarian philosophy, in the form in 
which it had come to him from his father, ceased to sati^ the difr 
rincdy more emotkmal nature of the son. He became so complaely 
disillusioned with the dry content of this philosqihy that he becam^. 
depressed, lost all joy in work and therewith the capacity for con- 
structive intellectual effort.* Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
“Autobiography” is the account of this distressed and anxioiu period, 
and of the various influences which widened his horizon and 
humanized his views of life and its significance. Being a man of 
books, it was largely through a change in die character of his read- 
ing that he found solace. The poems of Wordsworth were the most 
potent single influence. It is akogetha* likely that a person born with 
less varied natural endowments would have renained content with 
and fixed in the cast of thought resulting firom premature acquaint- 
ance with a angle schotd oi philosophy. 

mill’s contribution to uttlitaxianism and liberausm 

*1111$ experience is reacted in the contributkm made by Mill to 
militarian ahical thecuies. While adhering to the position that 
happiness is simply the sum total of fdeasures, he made a distinction 
between higher and lower qualities cf pleasure regarding the lugh^ 
as indefinitely more desirable than the lower. The criteria for 
making an exact classification of pleasures however, not fiilly 
and adeqt»te]y winked out by Mill. Various branches of knowledge 
in partkohur psychology and sociobgy, had not been devdqied 
st^lciendy far fin the purpose. On this, as on many odm* sid^ects, 
the work of hfill has bm stqxHrseded, owing to fimdament^ &Su- 
enccs la methods o£ approach even more than to the accumuhaioa 
adiHdoiud data* Among influences special far^eaduBg impos’- 
*See M. C., ttn, 85-95. 
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taooe may be mendoiiied ti» evohBioBary hypothec aad'what may 
be called, in cootnaludiiction m tixe imdlecti^ analytical psydicdogy 
of Mill’s dme, die sdmdfic psychdbgy ol die firesent. 

The most influential of all bfiU’s writings bas been “The Prior 
d^es of Polidcal Economy,” pubiidied in 1848. In wiking diis 
treatise. Mill had two purposes in view. In the first {dace, he wished 
to bring together the many improvements which had been made 
in the prindples of the subject rince the appearance of “The 
Wealth of Nations” * in 1776 and, following the example of Adam 
Smith, to illustrate their practical applications. Here he was con- 
spicuously successful. Many writers in recent years have set them- 
selves the same task with no such measure of accomplishment 
In the second place, he wished to relate economic prindples and 
phenomena to his own sodal ideals and social philosophy. The 
character of these sodal ideals and the nature of his social philosophy 
are abimdantly set forth in the “Autobiography,” * where particular 
attention is given to the influence upon his mind of his wife and of 
Auguste Comte, the father of the science of sociology. It can hardly 
be said that Mill was fully successful in this effort. The purely 
economic part of the treatise and the sodal philosophy are not fused 
together and at times are positively contradictory. Nevertheless, the 
treatise gained in human interest from the effort thus made^ and at 
all events the way was indicated toward a broader treatment of 
sodal and economic questions than had been customary among econ- 
omists since the time of Adam Smith. 

The personality revealed in the “Autobic^raphy” is one that can- 
not fml to command respea and admiration. An ardent deare for 
social as well as individual progress is conspicuous both in the analy- 
sis the growth of his own mind and in what is said about his own 
writings. Detailed consideration of the various reforms which he 
advocated in his writings is impossible within the narrow Unfits 
of a single lecture. In a genersd way it may be noted that Mill 
expected greater results from the removal of distructions to fireedom 
of thought tutd action* and bom education than in fad have been 
realized. It is now more clearly evident that the removal of re- 

*H.C^x,aad»et bctuie on Adam &mdi in die «oune on Pididad Science. 

C, xzv, 141-147. 

*8ee ^ die laetnie on "The Idea of LSieity" in the aeries on Political Scienob 
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strictions is dten no more than an indispensidile prdiminary to po» 
dve means of improvement and that opportunities thus i»ovided 
are by no noeans certain to be made use oi. After making every 
q iialificarin n, however, the liberal movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury surely made possible a long step forward in human progress. 
In this movement the writings of John Stuart Mill were a potej^t 
factor. 



PROSE FICTION 
I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By Professor W. A. Neilson 
1 

W HEN the literary historian seeks to assign to each age its 
hivorite form of literature^ he finds no difiSculty in deal- 
ing with our own dme. As the Middle Ages d^gjbted in 
long romantic narrative poems, the Elizahethans in drama, the Eng- 
lishman of the reigns of Anne and the early Georges in didactic 
and satirical vers^ so the pubUc of our day is enamored of the 
novel. Almost all types literary production continue to appear, 
but whether we judge from the lists of publishers, the statistics of 
public libraries, or general conversation, we find abundant evi- 
dence of the enormous preponderance of this kind of literary enter- 
tainment in popular favor. 

EABtT FORMS OF FICTION 

Though the instina for a good story, on which the interest in 
fiction is based, is of immemorial antiquity, and may weO be as old as 
human speech, the novel, as we understand it, is comparatively mod- 
ern. The unsophisticated folk tale, represented by the contents of 
such collections as that of the brothers Grimm,' lacks the dement 
of lifdikeness both in incident and character, and is too limited in 
scale to be regarded as anything but a very remote ance^. Ihe 'Ta- 
bles” ascribed to iEsop* are mere anecdotes with a moral. The myth^ 
of both the Mb^terranean and the Northern nations are not pri- 
marily concerned with human life at all. Epic poetry,* besides de- 
riving from its verse a sustained emotional elevation ^usually im- 

^Manard CUudct, xvU, 47tl. *H. C., ami, lift 

*A» oontsined, for examide, is the "Oifmf" H, voL sxS, asd the *^Soag 
of the Votfunga,” xlhc, a49ft 

*FDr example is H. C., lae ‘YMyuer” vol. xxii; "iEseidl,’’ vtd. "PaMfiic 
Loit" and "Paiadiie Regatsed,*' hr, 87ft and 359S.; and d. the hctuRi os Poettv. 
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pos^le in pros^ finds its central interest, not in in<£vidual persmal' 
ity or the pasaon of love, but in some great national or racial issue, 
llie romances' the Middle Ages, thou^ usually coitering in 
the fmtunes of individuals and often detding vvith love, are super* 
fidal in treatment, loose in construction, and primarily interesting 
as mar^wbus adventure. The bf the same period, which, 

wkh the novett^ of the Renaissance, belong to the ancestry of du 
short story of the modem magaane, are concerned with angle 
situations, and do not attemjtt to display a whole phase of life in 
its subtlety and complexity. All these forms contain, in the imaginan 
tire nature of their mate^, an dement omunon to diem and the' 
novel; but the n^adve sutements which have been made regarding 
each dnw how much diey fidl short or go beyond our modern 
conception of {»ose fiction. 

TUB USB OF TOE NOVBL 

Yel^ thoi^ di£bing in these important and often fiindamental 
respects foom the nradem novd, th^ earlier varieties of inoagina- 
trve narrative contrfouted in a number of ways to the making of 
the type donmiant to-day. In die sixteendi century, for instance, we 
find appearings first in Spain and then in England, the so-called 
picaresque novel,* a story told in the first person by a roguish servant, 
who passes from master to master and expose both his own rascality 
and ^e seamy tide of the more fashionable lifo of his time. Many 
^ejnsode are td the kind narrated in the ftMiaux and noveOe, 
but diey are strung together by the history of die rogue hero. This 
type has persisted wifo variations, epeds^ the kss of die servant 
deaoent^ down to our own time, and readied its highest pitdi of art in 
&gh<h in Thackeray’s *3arry Lyndon.” 

The Qizabedian romance, represented by such a work as Sir 
Ft^p Sibley’s "Arcadia,” is in reflect of realism mudi fardier from 
oar novd than the picaresque tale But in its diundance of send* 
ment and frequency of mmal purpose it has dements which the 
novd of roguery hdced. Characterizatkm, wfaidi so far had rardy 
*CL cvteidly Maloqr. H. C., szxr, lojff. 

*Sdc]i u n* Tde* d die idUer and me Reeve ia <%aiioet^ *^Csateibai3r TdM.*’ 
’Sndb. at d» itodei is Booncdo’* "Deeameioe'* 

*yta eiaSett Eai^ oanvie it Nath’t “Jade WHtto, or the Ua£omaaie TiamHK" 
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been a pnanineat featere in any £cHnn of fiction exo^ ilie drama, 
was developed in the sevoxteenth century in a pecuUar species of 
writing known as the Character^ outside of fiction altogether. 'Hie 
character was a short sketch of a ty{ncal figure of the time, used 
largdy for purposes of social satiie, apparently general in its appli' 
cadon, but not infrequendy written wi^ an individual in view. 

We find this fivm elaborated in a slight setting of situation and 
narrative in the De Coverley papers”* ccmtributed by Addison and 
Steele to the “Spectator”; and when the novel in the modem sense 
arose about a generation later, the practice in the analyas and pro- 
entation of typical human beings which the character had adorded 
proved of conaderdxle service. 

NOVEL AND DRAMA 

Perhaps mcae contributive than either the older story of romantic 
adventure or the character sketch, was the drama. The seventeenth 
century had seen, especially in comedy, dw dnuna descending from 
heroic themes of kings and princes to pictures of contemporary life 
in ordinary society, not higMy realistic as we undemand the term, 
yet rq>roducing many of the types and mudi of the atmosjdsere 
existing around the author. It had cultivated the sense of a wdhknit 
{dot, of effective situation, and of the interplay of character and action 
—all elements tran^able to prose narrative. And when, in the 
middle of the right^entii centeuy, we find the novd b^htni^ to 
take the pbce of the stage as tJae dominant land t£ imagh^v« 
entertauiment^ it is easy to see how much the younger form owed 
to the elder. There had long been an interchsu^ of material be> 
tween the two ^pedes. In the time id Shake^teace^ to gp no lanher 
back, the playwrights frankly dramatized bmiliar stories from hit* 
tory, romance, and novdla, and occationally the story of a pcpidar 
play was retold in prose narrative. Botit processes are familiar 
today. Many successful novels appear later on the sta^ and not 
a few succesiful {days are “novehz;^” Huxe are, of pount, marked 
differences in die kuid id tiung that can be best told hy oarr^ive 
or actktn respectively, md the fidlure to reo^nize dwte diffeMoces 
aoonmts for ^ frequent iHmccess of this Itind of' tn^atien. 

* Amcng the bewhnowa eoUeetllM* li thtt of Ombasy. **H. C« sxvSi 83d. 
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after all allowance for this has been made, many of the elements of 
effective story-telling remain common to both novel and play. 

DEFOE AND RICHABDSON 

The two chief claimants for the credit of founding the modern 
]&iglish novel are Daniel De£oe“ and Sainuel Richardson. Defoes 
stories depend for their unity chiefly upon the personality of the 
leading cWacter. They are usually series of episodes strung alone 
the thread of the hero’s or heroine’s life. Many of them, from their 
pre-occupation with the criminal classes, approach the picaresque^ 
and even “Robinson Crusoe,” jusdy the most popular, is more ah 
adventure tale than a novel. His most notable characteristic is a 
singular realism, achieved by a skillful selection of matter-of-fact 
details, which produces a circumstantial effect like that of a modern 
newspaper report. But the realism, clever though it is, is mainly 
external; and comparatively litde in the way of insight into charac- 
ter or motive is to be found in most of his stories. 

The great works of Richardson, “Pamela,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
and “Sir Charles Grandison,” are novels without question. Not only 
does he achieve a large unity of action, building into a shapely 
structure round his central figure a complex of persons, motives, 
and social conditions, but he deals in detail with the inner life of his 
characters, and he gives to passion and sentiment the pervading 
importance that has now become traditional in this form of litera- 
ture. Sentiment, indeed, with him often enough degenerated into 
sendmentality, and he dwelt on the emotional and pathetic elements 
in his narrative virith a deliberation and an emphasis successfully 
calculated to draw from his readers the greatest possible lachrymose 
response. 


FIEUDING, SMOIXEIT, STERNE, GCOaKMini 

It was latgdy this exa^eradon of the pathedc, and the idealizing 
tff de diief character in order to gain an opportunity for the pa- 
thedc, dtat led lading** to begin his first novd, “Joseph Andrews,” 
as a parody of Richardson’s “Pamela.” Pamela had been pictured 
as a viitiioas maid-servant, chastely resisdng the approaches cf her 
C.. ixvB, 13 a- ^H,CvXadx,iy6. 
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young master, and Fielding planned the story of Pamela’s brother 
Joseph, placed in a corresponding position toward his mistress, to 
ridicule the absurdities of his predecessor’s method. But he soon 
became interested in his hero for his own sake, and in this novel, 
and still more in his masterpiece, “Tom Jones,” he treated human 
nature with a rdsust frankness that earned for him the famous com- 
pliment of his disciple, Thackeray, that he was the last English 
novelist who dared to draw a man. 

Some of Fielding and perhaps more of D^oe is to be found in 
the sordid tales of Tobias Smollett; and in Laurence Sterne we have 
the sentimental tendencies of Richardson carried to the last extreme, 
but mingled in extraordinary fashion with a conscious humor that 
doubles back on the sentiment, the whole related in a style of re- 
markable individuality and brilliant wit. In the same period, Oliver 
Goldsmith produced his one novel, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” a 
delicately drawn picture of g phase of contemporary society enridied 
with a group of characters, broadly typical, but delineated with an 
abundance of tender sympathy and gende humor. 

FICTION IN THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

Meantime, there had begun in England, as elsewhere, that com- 
plex reaction against the intellectualism of the eighteenth century 
known as the Romantic Movement. Among its more obvious 
phases was the revival of interest in remote places and periods, and 
especially in the Middle Ages. The extent to which this interest 
was ill-informed and merely sentimental is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the rise of the so-called “Gothic Romance.” This variety ci 
fiction is usually regarded as beginning with “The Castle of Otranto” 
of Horace Walpole^ the son of the great Whig minister. Sir R<d>ett 
Walpole, and the type of the fashionable dilettante of the London 
of his day. Walpole had no real understanding or sympathy for 
the spirit of the laddie Ages, but one of his fads was medisEval ar- 
mor, furniture, and architecture, and out of this arose his curious half- 
tincere expaiment in fiction. The real leada' in the production of 
this sort of “thriller,” howeva, was Mrs. RaddifiEe,” who was fcd- 
lowed by Clara Reeva** and scora minor imitators. The novels 

^Borexaisipl«"11>eMsswiesof tJdolplio.’' ^AsiB*TlieOl4i£iia]yiBaKiB.'* . ' 
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of these kdks wen set ut a vaguely remote pniod of duidby, their 
scenes wwe ancient cattles, widbi concealed pands, sdbterranean 
passages, and family ghosts; their plots turned upon the usurpation 
of family estates by wicked uncles or villainous neigUxos, and on 
the reparadons and sufferings missing hors and heroines of “sensi- 
biUty”; and their characters were the stereotyped figures of ordin^ 
mefedcama. A special development of this type appeared in ^ 
“School of Terror” headed by M. G. Lewis, whose nickname of 
“hhmk” Lewis was derived from his novel of “Ambrosio, or the 
Monk,” in which the terrifying and, k mutt be said, the licendoitt 
posabilities of the Gothic romance were carried to a high pitdL 

This, on the whole, rather worthless species, whidh had been 
accompanied by many feeble attempts at a more definitely historical 
type dt novel, culminated surprisin^y in the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. Scott, however, had in his training and in his vast reading a 
bans for historical and romantic fiction all his own. He stripped the 
Godiic type of romaiKe of its sentimentality and absurdity, strength- 
ened it with his great fund of historical and legendary information, 
gave it stability with his sanity and humor, and interest by his crea- 
tion of a great series of vigorous and picturesque creations. The art 
of fiction has gained in technical (kxterity ance Scott’s day, stories 
now begin sooner and move mwe rapidly, conversation is r^rted 
ttdth a greater life-likeness, the tragedy in human life is more often 
given its due {dace; Init the entrandng narratives of Scott, with all 
ffxeir deliberation, are likely to retain thar charm, and his men and 
women stUl have blood in thek vans. He created the historical 
novel, not only for Britain but for Europe, and all its writers ance 
have been proud to at at his feet. 

GENISEL BE&USM-^HB NOVEL W MANNBBS 

In the time of Doctor Johnson, Fanny Barney, the dat^hl^ of 
a noted musician, and lady-in-wating to the Queen, gathered out 
of her aq)eiienoe London society nuttaials for her “Evelina," 
a novd dt manners shrewdly observed and acutdy chronsded. She 
is the chief predecessM* of Scott’s contaaporaty and rival, Jane 
Austen^ the dan^aer dt a {irovinciai deig^nan, whose knowledge 
<A dke world was praoia^ confined to ^ oouoty in which she 
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lived and tbe watering {daces, like Bath, where she q)eBt an oocsh 
sionsd vacatum. But she had tact enough to confine her bocdcs” to 
tiw life she knew; and this life, with its squires, its curates, its (dd 
ladies, its managing mothers and eligible daughters, is pictured with 
a minuteness and fidelity that has scarcdiy been surpassed. She writes 
smoothly, with an evasiveness in her characteristic irony that makes 
her personality hard to grasp, while it prevents that personality 
from coming between the picture and the spectator. Limited in 
scope, commonplace in incident, and deliberately ordinary in type 
of duiracter^ her novdis have the exquiate finish and perfection 
of a miniature. 

Parsdlel in some respects to Miss Austen’s imvek dE English pro* 
vindal life are Miss Edgeworth’s,** dealing with the Irish, and Miss 
Perrier’s** with the Scottirii field. Toge^er these ladies stand at 
the head of that still vigm’ous braiwh of fiction which in Ammca is 
mapiang the life of the indiole country with sectional novels, like 
those of New England by Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, and Mrs. 
Riggs, of die Scmth by James Lane Allen, George W. Cable, and 
Thomas Nelson Page, of the Middle West by Meredith hficholson 
and Booth Tarkington. 

THE OKEATER VICTORlAI» 

Fifty years ago the world of readers was ihvisible into the parti- 
salts of two great novelists, who, despite their limitations, made nmre 
obvious by the development of fiction on the Continent, still rank 
among the hij^test William Mak^teace Thadteray, who went back, 
as has been said, to the work of Fieldii^ for his modds, devoted 
himself chiefly to the picturing dE Eng^ society, in the more ro- 
strkted sense of the word, from Queen Anne to Queen Victoria. 
Definitdy and perhaps restrictedly i&iglidt in his oui^k on 1^ 
his view of the human scene U aomewhtt insular. His natural amti- 
ment was,tenq>eied by an acute percq;«ton ai the meaner elements 
in hunuuinntuce to such a degree diat his work has a str&ig satirical 
dement, and smne have even been raided into thinking him charac- 

**£4^, a«d Fttiudioe,’* “Sesse tB)! SeoMbi&r.’* "SmsM.’* For a saliM oa 
tlie Gufaic Romaao^ cf. her “NoiShaager AUmv.** 

**£4rv lUekttacr and ‘TIm JOmam.’* ‘Vaidsgs.’’ 
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terisdcally a cynic. Gifted with a superi> style, with profound sym- 
pathy and insi^ into human emotion, and with a power of render- 
ing die picturesque aspects of a society, Thackeray remains a great 
master. 

The work of his contemporary, Charl^ Dickens, has had an even 
greater popular success. Dickens’s early career gave him a knowledn 
of a much humbler grade of society than Thackeray pictures, and 
at the same time left him with a vivid sense of the wrongs undW 
which the more unfortunate members of that society suffered. Tms 
led him to devote many of his works to the redress of social griev- 
ances, and connects him with the general humanitarian movements 
of modern times. Powerful as was Dickens’s influence for reform 
in his own dm^ it seems dear that the very specific nature of the 
evils he attacked is bound to impair the permanence of his work, as 
it always impaired the artisdc value. But we relish still his buoyant 
humor and geniality, the binding interest of his complex though 
sometimes confusing plots, and the charm of his immense throng 
of creadons, typical to the point of caricature, but in thdr setdng 
vital, appealing^ and eminendy memorable. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOEHY IN THE NOVEL 

In spite of the abimdant humor in both Thackeray and Dickens, 
the novel with them had become a very serious form, the vehide of 
important moral and social truths. In the hands of its more notable 
masters, serious it has remained. Hie prevalence of the sdendfic 
point of view, so marked since the promulgation of the theories 
of Oiarles Darwin, has left distinct traces on the history of fiction. 
The philosophical and sdendfic learning of George Hiot appears 
in her work in the emphasis on the reign of law in the character of 
the individual, and, although she too possesses a rich vein of humor, 
the chanmng playfulness in which her immediate predecessors per- 
mitted themselves to indulge is replaced by an almost portentous 
realization of the responsibilides of art and fife. In ’Thomas Hardy, 
too^ the sdendfic influence is fflainly felt, the overwhefining power 
of envirmiment and circumstance bang presorted vnth a force so 
oudung as to leave the reader depress^ with a sense (ff die hdp- 
lessness of dbtt individual, without any compensadng fiuth in a braev- 
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olence controlling the external forces which overwhelm him- Yet 
these writers display profound psychological insight, and make 
distinguished comribudons to the progress of the art of ficdon in its 
advance toward a more and more complete and penetrating por- 
trayal of the whole of human life. 

Less somber in tone, but no less brilliant in workmanship, are 
the novels of George Meredith. Hampered in regard to the greater 
public by a style at once dazzling and obscure, Meredith has been 
acclaimed by his fellow craftsmen as a great master. Beginning 
pardy under the influence of Dickens, Meredith gained for himself 
at length a peculiar and disdnguished posidon as perhaps the most 
intellectual of the En^sh novelists, or, at least, the novelist who 
concerns himself most with the intellecttial processes of his character. 
Yet he is far from impoverished on the emodonal side, and there are 
few scenes in ficdon more poignant in their tragedy than that which 
closes “The Ordeal of Ric^d Feverel.” 

Besides the influence of modern science, English ficdon has latterly 
been much affected by foreign models, especially French and Rus* 
sian. The tracing of tfiese streams, however, would bring us to the 
consideradon of men sdll writing, and involve us in a mass of pro- 
ducdon which cannot be characterized here^ and on which we can- 
not hope to have as yet a proper perspecdve. The great amount 
of disdnguished writing in die field of the English novel which has 
been revealed even in this rapid survey of its history will have sug- 
gested to the reader why it was found hopeless to try to represent 
it in The Harvard Classics. But these writers are easy of access, 
and this is the dde of literature which the modern reader is least 
apt to ignore. Yet it is also the side which is most likely to be read 
cardessly, without consideradon of purpose or method; so that it 
may now be worth while to try to come to some understanding 
as to its aim and the condidons its ezcdlence. 

n 

IHX PURPOSE OF FICTION 

In oonsidetu^ the purpose which works of fiction may be sup- 
posed to fulfill, it will be of interest and value to note what some 
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of the mois pnaminent writers have said mth regard to tfadr rea- 
sons for practicuig the art. The more sdfishly personal modves may 
be passed over quickly. Money and huhe have been desired and 
welcomed by most authors, as by most men, bm they help os litde to 
an understanding of the purpose oi literature. Yet there are some 
who have written with neither of these in view, like Jane Austen, 
who died leaving a considerable part of her woiit tmpublidwd, and 
apparendy without having sought to ptralidi it. Since the modyes 
of men are more usually complex than simply it is a safe assumpt^ 
that even those who have frankly written for a living, or who have 
acknowledged the lure of ambidon, have had other things In view 
as wdU, and have not found profit or honor incompatible with 
deqier and mme altruistic aims. 

Of these last, the most commonly claimed is the moral improve- 
mmt of the reader. No one has been more explicit about this than 
Richardson, whose preface to “Pamela*’ is characteristic enough 
to quote at length: 

“If to divert and emertain, and at the same time to instruct and 
improve the minds of the youth of both sexes; 

“If to inculcate religion and morality in so easy and agreeaUe a 
manner as shall render than equally ddightful and profitabb; 

“If to set forth, in the most exemplary lights the parental, the 
filial, and the social dudes; 

“If to paint vice in its proper colours, to make it desovedly 
odious; and to set virtue in its own amiable ligf^ and to make it 
lode lovdy; 

“If to draw characters with justness and to support them dis- 
dnedy; 

“If to effea all these good ends in so probably so natural, so 
livdy, a mannor, as shall mgage the passions of every sendble 
reader, and attach thdr r^;ard to the story; 

“If these be lauddile or worthy recommendadons, the editor of the 
.foUowing letters ventures to assert that all these ends are obtained 
here^ togedter.” 

In similar van his “Clarissa” is “proposed as an exemfdar to ha 
seat;” aid is made as perfect as is “consUcent whh human firaiity.” 
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her hii^x bei^ put ia dtiefly lest there diould be "oothiag hx die 
Diviiie grace and a portfied state to do.*' 

Fieldiii^ though 1^ verbose, is no less exfdicU. He claims £or 
"Tom Jones” that “to recommend goodness and innnrpncA WK 
been my sincere endeavour in this history ” mid that he has “en- 
deavoured to laugh mankind out of their favourite follies and vices." 
Of “Amdia” he says: “The following book is sincerdy designed to 
promote the cause of virtue.” The frequent satirical tone of Thack- 
eray, as wdl as the nature of his analysis of human motive, testifies 
to ^ sharing Fidding’s desire to drive men out dE their follies and 
vices by ridicule and contempt. 

Dickens characteristically combines the improvement the indi- 
vidual with the reform of institutions. Of “Martin Chuzzlewh" 
he says: “My main olqect in this story was to exhibit in a variety 
of aspects the commonest of all the vices; to show how selfishness 
propagates itself, and to what a grim giant it may grow bom small 
beginnings.” Again, “I have taken every possible opportunity of 
showing the want of sanitary improvements in the neglected dwell- 
ings of the poor.” 

In contrast to mch ethical claims as these, Scott’s confesrion, “I 
write for general amusement,” sounds more than humble. Yet he 
frequendy rq)eats it. He hopes “to relieve anxiety of mind,” “to 
unwrinkle a brow bent with the furrows of daily toil.” At times 
he approaches the moral aim of his more serious brethren, “to fill 
the place of bad thoughts and suggest better,” “to induce an idler 
to study the history of his country." 

THE NOVEL WITH A PUBEOSB 

In contrast with these older statements of purpose is die assunqitum 
prevailing among the more serious of modem novdists that fiction 
is primarily amconed with giving a picture of life. This aim is 
set forth not only in exjdanadon of thdr own wcnrk, but as a test 
of the value of that of others, inespecdve of intention. By it is 
displayed the peculiar dangn of “novels with a purpose,” whedier 
that purpose is moral or sodal. Ihisy point out that Ridlardson’s 
method of vdiether of virtue to be imitated or vice to 
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be shutmed, is apt to result in creations snow-white or pitch black, 
which fail in truth because human nature, even in the best and 
worst, is a complex of good and evil; and which foil in effectiveness, 
because the reader finds no corroboration in his eiqierience and re- 
mains unconvinced of their reality. Similarly the novelist with a 
theory to prove, of the stupidity or cruelty of bad poor laws, foul 
prisons, red Upe and the law’s delays^ ^ in Dickens; of the ri^ts 
of women, the falsity of Calvinism, dte wickedness of cotnmet;ial 
marriages, as in more modern writers, is likely to drive his point 
home by exaggeration, false proportion, some interference with me 
natural way of the world. The aim to recommend virtuous action by 
the display of “poetic justice” is open to the same objections. In 
both cases there results loss of both truth and effectiveness. The same 
may be true of both the satirical and the merely entertaining aims: 
in the first, the emphasis on the traits held up to ridicule runs the 
risk of going beyond the bounds of the normal; in the second, the 
curious, the marvdous, the mysterious, or the amusing may be 
sought for at the expense of the natural, with the result that the 
reader’s skepticism prevents his submitting himself to the illusioh 
of reality necessary for the enjoyment of the pleasure or the advan- 
tages to be derived from ima^native art. 

KINDS OF REALISM 

The zeal for true pictures of life which thus censures the older 
theories of “instruction and delight” is part of the modem tendency 
to realism, and is connected with the triumph of the scientific point 
of view. Indeed, its most extreme advocates are at times quite 
explicit about this: “We should work,” says Zola, “upon characters, 
passions, human and social facts, as the physicist and chemist work 
with inorganic bodies, as the physiologist works with living organ- 
ions.” On this theory he believed himsdf to have constructed his 
noveb; and thouj^ he did not cany it out as rigorously as he sup- 
posed he did, the results of it are all too evident in the assembling 
in his pages of vast masses of almost statistical facts, set down with- 
out r^ard to taste, convention, or decency. 

But not all modern realists interpret their creed in so me chanical a 
manner. Many have held to the beli^ in true pictures of life vnth- 
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out committing themselves to the extreme view that the record 
should be untinged with the personality of the writer. And, indeed, 
it is now &irly well agreed that such absolute objectivity, is ndther 
possible nor desirable. It is not possible for many reasons. All the 
facts concerning any human episode, not to say life, cannot be re- 
corded in a book, so infinitely numerous and complex are they, 
linked to thousands of others which are necessary to a full statement 
of them, and themselves involving a life history and an immemorial 
ancestry. Thus in the most severely realistic work selection is nec- 
essary, the selection of what seems significant to the author; and 
with this selection the personal element has already entered. Again, 
the sympathy of the author unconsciously determines questions of 
relative stress and emphasis; and intimate qualities of temperament 
and imagination affect the atmosphere in which the most baldly 
reported incidents take place. 

ARTISTIC versus LITERAL TRUTH 

So we arrive at the imjjortant distinction between artistic and 
literal truth. This is a distinction which everyone is accustomed to 
recognize in daily intercourse, yet which even professional critics 
are liable to muddle at times in the discussion of art. We all know 
how it is possible to report the bare facts of an action or the actual 
words of a conversation so as to convey to the hearer a totally false 
impression. On the other hand, an accurate view of what was done 
and said, with the right implications as to character, motive, and ton^ 
may be conveyed without any reproduction of facts, in the nar- 
row sense, at all. The second method is clearly that at which the 
artist should aim. His business is with the typical, not the individual; 
the permanently characteristic, not the temporarily actual; the s{Mrit, 
not the letter. 

Most of us have heard discussions of a book in which a critic has 
urged as an objection that a certain incident is not lifelike, when a 
friend of the author has triumphantly answered that that precise 
incident is the thing in the work which actually hiqipened. Sup- 
posing that the critidsm was just,- we see at once that dne of two 
things must have occurred; either the author did not understand 
what happened in real life^ foiled m see its true causes and rdatfons. 
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and 80 <Sd txit loaudf know the real facts; or dm he rqxuced 
k oot of ks true reladons, and so deprived the reader of d» means 
knowing the real facts. An s^arent diird possibiHtjr might also 
be mentioned; that the qasode in quettion was what might be calkd 
a “freak” happening, an abnormal occurrence like the birth of an 
eight'lqgged calh which, while historically actual, is really out of 
the order of nature, and not in itself fie so be a link in the chain /of 
happoiings which a true picture of life represents. Of course, siu 
an abnormality has a cause; but the obsciurity of the cause malms 
this possibility a special case under our first e]q>lanation— it is n^ 
easily display^ in connection with its true causes. 

THE author’s philosophy OF UFB 

It is evident, then, thif the recording of mere detached fact, un- 
touched by the author’s personality, is not only in^mssible, but may, 
when attempted, lead to the violation of actual truth. The door is 
thus opened to the exercise of the artistic judgment, both in the 
selection of material and in its manipulation and presentation. The 
background of this judgment, as k were, is the general view of 
human nature and at the world at large whidi the individual 
author entertains. This view has been arrived at by dw observation 
and meditation which he has practised throughout his life; the 
CQOclurions vriiich it involves afiect the interpretation of every* 
thing that onnes under his notice; and its first ^ect on his art is 
in determining the choice of std^ects to be treated. Individual peo- 
ple and evoits will arrest his attention and suggest artistic treatment 
according as they are happy illustratkms what he has percdved 
to be gmeral truths; and in his treatment he -will not scnqde to 
modify them to make them more apt. He will dioose whstt Bs^ehot 
calls “Ikeratesque” subjects, subjects fit to be put in a bode, as he calls 
pkmresque 8 td>jacts those fit to be put in a peture; and he de- 
fines bodi as tlmse summing up in a sing^ Instance the character- 
tsiics diat marie the class as a whole to wl^ they bdong. 

' DEFENSE OF THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 

Let m now compare this conduaon as m the legitimate purpose of 
the nendi with such a moral aim as that d Ridu^daon. As a matter 
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of fact, the difiovooe lies more in his way ci stating his theory thaa * 
in his practice. So hu: as his observation of life 1^ him to bdie^‘ 
that pecqde of the type of Pamela and Clarissa act in general as 
these hertunes do, and that their fortunes in general are determined 
by their character and their society in the manner he represmt^ 
so far he is mo-dy uang them properly as illustradons of foe view 
of life of which experience has convinced him. So far, however, 
as he modifies their characters or careers to conform not to the way 
foe world is, but to the way he wants people to bdieve foe woiU 
is, he is artistically fals^ his picture foils in truth, and foe modem 
reader declines to be interested or convinced. The whole question 
turns on which the author puts first, artistic truth or effect. If 
he is mcnre concerned with specific effects than mfo truth, his 
“novel with a purpose” will deserve the contempt with which foe 
phrase is usually employed. If his main concern is with truth, his 
“purpose,” being merely a q)ecial illustradon of the truth with what- 
ever practical result in mind, will do no harm, but may add greatly 
to the zest with which he paints his picture. 

IHE VALDB OF FICTION 

Assuming foe correctness of foe view that foe novelist’s business 
is to give true pictures of life, we are met by foe question of foe 
value of this result. The answer to this is twofold: there is an 
intellectual value and an anodonal value. 

The amount and range of experience that oxnes to the ordinary 
man is of necessity limited. Most of us are tied to a particular locality, 
move in a sodety r^resenting only a few foe myriad human 
types that exist, qiend foe majority of our waking hours attending 
to a more or less nusiotonous series of duties or enjoying a snudl 
variety, of recreations. In such a life there is cfften no great range 
of opportunity; and foe most adventurous career touches, afio: all, 
but a few points in fott infimte ocMUfdex c£ esdxtsoce. But we have 
our inwgiina«inn«, and it is to foese ’^t foe artist appeals. The fos- 
criminating reader of fiction can eimmxnusly enlarge his {xperfenoe 
of life forot^ his acquaintance wifo tlw new tracts foougfit wttMn 
bis viaon by the aoroUst, alt second hand, k is true, but foe wv«l 
writer can bring be&xe our mental eyes scenes and pomns 
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we can realize and understand with a greater thoroughness 
than thcne we perceive direcdy through our senses. The materials 
for the understanding of men and life are thus greatly increased, and 
at the same time the data for the forming of those generalizations 
which collectively make up our philosophy. 

The basis of all sotmd altruistic activity is sympathy, and sym- 
pathy again depends on the imaginatibn. We act tactfully ahd 
effectively for the relief of another’s suffering when we are anle 
imaginatively to put ourselves in that other’s place. Now, familiarky 
with well-described characters in fiction not only makes us ac- 
quainted with a much wider variety of human beings and enabl^ 
us to understand them, but it provides us with a kind of emotional 
gymnastic, increasing our capacity for putting ourselves whole- 
heartedly and clear-mindedly in the other man’s place. Thus such 
familiarity is a correcdve of both provincialism and selfishness, 
broadening the oudook and enlarging the emodonal range through 
the development of the imaginadon. Here is an ethical result more 
effective by far than that indicated by the old formula of “ex- 
emplars,” warnings, and poetic justice, and one that implies no 
forcing of the truth to bring its lessons home. 

THE METHODS OF FICTION 

In what has been said about fiction as a picturing of life, some- 
thing has already been implied as to the methods involved. There 
ranain, however, some other important questions of technic on 
which we may briefly touch. 

However true a writer’s picture of life, it is of little value if it 
does not impress itself on the reader. 'The question of effectiveness 
is thus of great importance, and with certain classes of authors it 
not infrequendy absorbs them m the ecclusion even of the question 
of truth. _ 

The most comprehensive dement of effectiveness is structure. 
A story that (foes not hang well together, in which the scenes are 
mere scattered ^isodes, which has no palpdile thread, no (dimaxes, 
and no eondusion, is not likely to be read throu^ and, if it is, it 
rouses no det^ interest, intellectual or emotional, and leaves no 
definite stamp on die memory. *1110 factors whldi it lades are 
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those that give unity of structure. From this point of view, 
problem of the novelist is to make as close-knit and thomug^, 
organized a plot as possible without violadng natural probability 
in appearance or reality. This is the greatest of technical problems 
for the author, as the critical appreciation of structure is the last 
power to be acqriired by the careless reader; yet no sound capacity 
for judging or enjoying fiction is possible to him who cannot thus 
view the work as a whole. 

Somewhat similar faculties are required on a smaller scale in the 
handling of situation and incident. Many writers are able to pre- 
sent these efiectively in isolation; but the great writer treats them 
not as beads on a string, but as stones in a great building. 

Both plot and incident in turn must be vitally related to character. 
Not only must the persons stand out clearly described and recog- 
nizable as the people we know, but the things that happen and the 
kind of characters through and to whom they happen, must re- 
ciprocally explain each other. Much discussion bas taken place with 
regard to the propriety of explicit analysis of character in the novd, 
some writers feding bound to let a character’s words and deeds 
alone explain him as they do in the drama, others feeling free to 
come forward in their own persons and explain frankly the motives 
and feelings of their creatures. Much naturally depends on the way 
it is done. Thackeray’s friendly gossip with the reader behind the 
backs of his dramatis personee is often so charming that we should 
be loath to lose it; and often the explicit statement of the author 
saves us much labor and prevents important misunderstanding. 
On the other hand, there is unquestionably great satisfaction in 
the drawing of our own inferences, and a considerable gain in the 
illusion of reality when the aaors are allowed to exhibit thdr quality 
unaided by a talking showman. 


The attempt has here been made to outline some of the main 
principles of the art of fiction without adopting the partisan attitude 
of any one sdwol. Within the limits of these prindples there is 
room for a great variety of type, for realism and romance, for chroni- 
cles of the commonplace and annals of adventtir^ for stirring tales of 
action and sid>tle psychological analysis. The endless variety 
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bi^Doan life xiqqdies an equaOy oadless variety of diemes; and die 
nature of die theme will pn^ly lead to anfdiaris now on the oe* 
ternal, now on the internal, now on the ordinary, now on tlK extraor* 
dinary, with af^ropriate variation of the technical mtthods em> 
ployed But widi all this variation the demand holds for trudi to 
the permanent and essential traits of human nature and human life, 
and for vitality and interest in the presentation of this truth. j 
But what, the reader may ask, of the pleasiue from novek? 

Tally, since the giving of pleasure is usually assumed as the main aid 
dE fiction. Well, pleasure largely depends on who is to be pleasid: 
there are readers who could demand no greater {Measure than dmt 
sense of enlargement of personality, of the scope of experien^ 
and sympathy, wdiich has been put down as the chief value of the 
novel. It may be claimed, also, that in the demand that ficdon 
dmuld impress vividly and hold the interen powerfully we have pro- 
vided for the seekers after {Measure. Tlie greatest pleasure is to live 
broadly and intensely, to feel oneself in a world significant at every 
point and palpitating in response to our activities, and this the 
greatest fiction surdy tends to give. One of the finest of modern 
masters of the art, Mr. Henry James, has summed up the matter 
in an epigram as true as it is brilliant, that we are entertained by 
the novelist because we live at his expense. 



II. POPULAR PROSE FICTION 

By PRoms(» F. N. Robinson 

T he works to be dealt with in the present lecture are widdy 
s^iarated ih time and (dace. They include "^sop’s Fables,” 
a cc^ection which bears the name of a Greek slave of the 
sixth century, but is actually a growth d. many generations before 
and after him; the "Arabian Nights,” whi(^ contains C^iental 
stories of diverse origin; the sagas of mediaeval Ireland, as repre- 
sented by "The Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel”; and the folk 
origin; the sagas of mediaeval Ireland, as represented by the Grimms 
or imitated by Hans Christian Andersen. In so broad a range of 
writings there is naturally .great variety of matter and style, and 
there might seem at first to be few common charactmstics. But 
all the works mentioned— or all except Andersen’s tales— are alike 
in being popular prose fiction, and Andersen’s collection is an autis- 
tic imitation similar productions. 

THE MEANING OF “pOPUUk” 

The term "pr^ular” is here «npbyed, of course, in a technical 
meaning, and does not have refer«ice to vogue or popularity, in die 
ordinary sense. Pr^ular works, in the stricter dilution of ^e term, 
are anonymous and are held to be the produa of many successive 
authors. They cmnmonly pass through a kng period of oral trans- 
mission before being committed to writing, and they are conse- 
quently cast in a conventional or tradidonal, rather dun an indi- 
viddal, style and form. The exact nature and extent pqiular 
compoddon is a matter of £spote. In the case of ballad poetry, 
with its dandng, dnging throng, the process of communal author- 
ship can sometimes be actinUy observed; but in die casB of,the prose 
tales no sodi oppmtunity eidsts for ooUecdve compoddon. Sdll even 
there the dumges and addidtms introduced by succesdve narrators 
nuke oi a stray a common product for whidi no sh^ at^r is 
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responsible. Popular works in both prose and verse show various 
stages o£ artistry; and just as in the Anglo-Saxon epic of “Beowulf,” * 
there is evidence of the hand of a single poet of high order, so in the 
“Arabian Nights,” * for example, one may suspect that the style and 
structure were largely molded by a single writer, or group of writers, 
of skin and literary training. There are many mooted questions 
as to the history of the whole type, or as to the exact natur^ of 
particular works, but there can ^ no doubt of the existence of a 
great body of literature which is in a real sense public property — 
popular somehow in origin and transmission, and thereby dei 
mined in its character. Both the verse and the prose of this popular 
sort are well represented in The Harvard Classics, the former oy 
the traditional ballads and the latter by the works enumerated above. 

THE MCmERN TASTE FOR POPULAR LITERATURE 

Writings of the kind under consideration would probably have 
had a less conspicuous place in a literary or educational collection 
a few generations ago. For interest in popular literature, or, |at 
least, formal attention to it on the part of the learned and cultivated, 
is largdy a growth of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
earlier periods, and especially in those when clasdcal standards pre- 
vailed, the study of literature meant primarily the study of great 
masterpieces of poetry, philosophy, or oratory, and the art of criti- 
cism consisted largely in the deduction of rules and standards from 
such models. The products of the people, if noticed at all by men 
dc letters, were likely to be treated with condescension or perhaps 
judged by formal standards, as Addison praised the ballad of “Chevy 
Chase,” * for conforming in great measure to the narrative method 
of the “^neid.” * But in more recent times the ^rit of criticism 
has changed, and writers have even swung to the opposite extreme 
of adulation of all popular products. The part of the people in 
composition has been magnified, until the “Iliad” or the “Beowulf’ 
has been conceived as the actual production of a whole community. 
With this renewed admiration for popular literature in its highest 
foims has cmne an enthusiastic interest in ail the minm: products 

^HarMri CUuMt, slix, jE. *H. C., xn. ijff. 

•H.C.X1. 93. «H. C., xiiL 
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of popular or semi-popular composidon, and vast nuidbers of scUi- 
ars have devoted themselves to the cdlection and investigation 
folk songs and folk tales from every comer of the world. Most in- 
terest has dotd>dess centered in the poetry, as most labor and inge- 
nuity has been q)ent upon the great ^ics, such as the “Iliad” or the 
“Nibelungenlied.” But the excellence of much popular prose narra- 
tive has also been recognized, and this also has been very extensively 
studied. 


INFLUENCE OF POPULAR UPON ARTISTIC LITERATURE 

Though popular fiction has not always occupied a dignified place 
in the works on literary history, it has long exerted an important 
influence on the more sophisticated forms of literature. In the an- 
cient world, it is almost too obvious to point out, the myths upon 
which drama and epic turned were at the outset often popular tales 
of gods and heroes. The fiible, as the enfliodiment of moral wisdom, 
has been, of course, the constant resource of speakers and writers, 
and in the hands of such poets as Marie de France in the twelfth 
century, or La Fpntaine in the seventeenth, it has received the highest 
finish of art. Though the “Arabian Nights” collection, as a whole, 
is of recent introduction into European literature. Oriental tales of 
the sort which compose it drculated extensively in Europe from the 
time of the crusades and supplied much material for the fiction of 
the Middle Ages. In the last century, too, poets have found a rich 
storehouse in the traditions of the days of “good Haroun Alraschid.” 
The folktales of northern Europe, again, as represented by Celtic and 
Scandinavian sagas or by the modern German collection of the 
Grimms, have been the source of much lofty poetry and romance. 
Many a great play or poem goes back in substance to some bit of 
fairy mythology or to a single tale like that of a persecuted Qnde- 
retla, or of a father and son unwittingly engaged in mortal combat 
Tlw splendid romances of King Arthu^ have derived many of their 
essentiri elements from popular sagas not very different in character 
from die account of Da Do’ga* printed in this series.- In the hands 
of court poets or polite romancers the original stories were^ of course^ 
often disguised beyond easy recognitimi. Thdir motives woe 
* H. C., xxxy, io$S. C„ slix, 199S. 
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dudaged, and they were trans£ened to the- settaag o£ a hi{^ 
civili«wioo> Ofttiw than not the andunrs who treated them were 
who% unaware of the history or meaning of the matniaL Yet a 
chief lenik of the critical scholardiip of the hut bondred yews 
hat been to dujw how the highest products of Ikerary art are de- 
rived from sin^ elements of pc^ndar tradition. 

CHARACTERISTICS OR POPULAR NARRATIVE I 

From the historical point of view, then, popular fiction has\ an 
important place in literary education. But in and for itself aW 
vritbout regard to historical standards, this great body of writings 
possessesa direct human intwest not inferior to that of theHteratUre 
id wt. The vroilcs selected for the present series illustrate very 
well the varieties td the type and the phases of life with which k 
may be concerned. The collections of Andersen^ and the Grimm^ 
rdfrr, in general the least complicated of narratives. The tales, or 
Hirchen (as they have come to be called in En^ish as well as in 
German), deal with simide qnsodes, localized, to be sure^ but haw 
ii^ for the most part no marked national or personal dharacter. 
They are univmal in appeal, and almost univei^ in actual occur' 
ftnm wherever folkkue has been collected. A very simple ttage 
of narrative is likewise exfailated by the d£so{»c fable.* The hero 
tale of irdand, on the other hand, is a more comfdez product. Here 
there is accumulation of episodes, wkh smnething like ^ic sUructure; 
and ddinite character^ half-lustoric and half4egendary, stand out as 
the heroes of the action. The localization is significant^ and the 
storks rqitwhice the life and atmosphere (d the northern hendc age. 
Both the narrative prose and the nnmerous poems that are inter- 
qiersed in the sagas testify to the existeace id a distinct Ikerary tra- 
dkkM^ sdll bailee in many re^ieas^ in the old bardic schods. 
Finally, the “Arabian >%hts^' presents a st01 more eidborate devri- 
opmentinadifierenti&eaion. The frmdamentalcdements again ace 
beast frbks, faky lore, and pepnlar anecdotes of lov^ p rowes s, or 
ints%ue; but they we worked op under t^mflumceof a riband set- 
tied ch^zarian and deface vrith someriimy like lastoric fullness the 
hfe and aM—eta of the Mohwttwedaa Middie Ages;. Tbe odlectiDO, 

*JZ. shA> *H. C., xvu, ttfi. 
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like die works moitioiied earlier, is o£ unknown authorship, aid is 
plainly the product of many men dirough many genoradons. But 
the style gives evidence of a finished literary tradition; the nameless 
and numerous contributors sqppear to have been men of books rather 
than the simple story-tellers ^ an age of oral delivery. Thougfi not 
in the stage, of individual authordbip, the "Arebian hfigbts” stands 
yet outside the range of the strictly popular and within the realm 
of literary composition. 

Even in its most elaborate devebpment, however, pt^ular fiction 
remains something quite di^ent from the customary modern novel 
or narrative poon. It onnmoidy lacks a sustained plot, wmrked out 
witli close regard to cause and efiect. Still more <diaracterittically it 
lacks the ^dy of character and the intellectual analyasof such varied 
proUems as occupy the fiction of the present age. The popular ro- 
mances lay their stress chidiy on incident and adventure or simile 
intrigue;, and set forth only the more familiar and accepted moral 
teachings. They rq>resent,.on the whol^ an instinctive or tradi- 
tional, rather than a highly rdSective, phi]oso{^y of life. For all 
these reasons they have come to be regarded chiefly as the literauiie 
of children; a natural result, perhaps, of the fact that they <xigi> 
nated largely in tlw childhood civilization or amcmg the nm^ 
peoples in more advaiKed ages. Bm it is nMeworthy diat they 
were not, in most cases, really int«uled for the young; and the man 
or woman who has outgrown them completely has one serious loss 
to set down against the gains of advancing years. 



III. MALORY 

By Dr. G. H. Maynadier 

S IR THOMAS MALORY is unique among Eng^sh writ^. 
His famous “Moite d’Arthur which came from the pim 
of William Caxton, the first English printer, in 1485, he co^ 
pleted probably in 1470. Urns he vrrote at a time when the printii^ 
press was beginning to make the various European languages leite 
changeable than they had been when a gentleman’s library mig^t 
consist of but a single parchment manuscript; he was near enough 
to our own day to be the fiirst English author whose work can now 
be read with enjoyment and yet without special study. Save for an 
occasional word which one must look up in a glossary- 4 ike the ob^ 
solete wood, meaning frenzied— O l page of Malory, despite its archa' 
isms of grammar and expression, is as intelligible as one of the latest 
magazines or novels. Neverthdess, when he wrote, the world of 
European dvilization was still narrow materially and intellectually. 
The Atlantic was its bound to the west; the Sahara, to the south; 
the Far East was an almost mythical Cathay. The Renaissance had 
scarcely made kself felt beyond Italy;to all but a very few scholars, the 
old worlds of Greece and Rome and Palestine were known solely 
through stories from poetry and history so m^amorphosed that 
King David, Julius Caesar, and Alexander the Great wore mediaeval 
armor and held splendid court like Capet and Plantagenet kings. 
In spirit Malory is as much of the Middle Ages as if he haul died two 
hunted instead of two score years before Columbus set out to 
sdlve the my^ery of the western seas. It is hard to believe that only 
hdf a century after his death Englishmen ^uld be reading Homer 
at Oxford and Canobridge, and Luther translating the New Testa- 
mesHt into German; that a few years mote, and the leading countries 
oi Europe should be making plans for cobnial empire which have 
resulted in the worldrpowers of the {nresent Thanks to his living 
to just the years that lu did, Mdory has 1 ^ us in his "Mioite d’Ar- 

324 
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thur” a work full of medizval widi almost no medilval 
difficulty of language, though with a very charming suggestion 
mediaevalism in style. 


LEGEND AND ROMANCE 

Even if the “Morte d’Arthur” had not this charm of style, it 
would be important in literature as giving the modern world die 
most easily intelligible medizval version of what Tennyson called 
“the greatest of all poetic subjects.” Of the several valuable contri* 
butions of the Middle Ages to the general store of European art and 
thought, none is richer than their mass of legend— stories of saints 
and martyrs, of many local champions of more or less fam^ and of 
a few w^ attaining wider fame became great epic heroes of the 
world. In nearly every case, poedc fame has a basis of historical 
hct, but most of the superstructure, and all its adornment, is popular 
story. Such a hero is Siegfried,* now the typical representative of 
the Germanic hero-age, but at first no better known than half a 
dozen other warriors, like Dietrich of Verona, whose stories grew 
out of the unsettling migrations of the Germanic peoples in the 
fourth, filEth, and sixdi centmies. Another is Charlemagne,* as cobs- 
$al a figure in medizval romance as in history is the monarch who 
was crowned Holy Roman Emperor on Christmas Day in the year 
800. An even g^ter epic hero of the Middle Ages is Arthur, who 
is much better known to En^sh readers than the others largely 
because of Sir Thomas Malory. 

THE HISTORICAL AND THE LEGENDARY ARTHUR 

The historical basis of the Arthurdegends is the Anglo-Saxon ccm* 
quest of Britain. In the three centuries after the first setdement of 
the Ger mani c invaders in that island, the Britons ware gradually 
driven into the mountains of Wales and Cumberland and the penin- 
sula of Cornwall, or they fied across the Channel to turn Armorica 
into Brittany. Meanwhile they suffiered almost uniform defeat But 
for a while about die year 500 th^ won victories that for nearly 
half a century checked die Saxon advance. Thdr leader was Arthur, 

* See ''Die Song of the Votnufe” in Utrvmi slix, 3498. 

* See ** 1 ^ Song of Ibda^” h H. C., idn, 95S. 
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a g&)d genend, iMit pidbably oot a kii^. Now men much in Ae 
eye attract stories to themselves, as witness the countless 
anecdotes related of Abraham Lincoln. With peoples of sli^ 
civilization, such stories are full of marvels and portents. Thus hero* 
legends are made; thus die Arthur-legend grew up. Probably imme> 
diatdy after Arthur’s death, popular^ story b^an to increase his 
fame. In the so<alied chronicle of a British monk, Nennius, wxKten 
diree hundred years after Arthur’s victories, we have our sole Uter* 
ary glimpse of ^ romantk hero'legend in the making, for Nenmus 
aaodates severri supernatural tales with the Britidi l^er. Presum- 
among Britons on both sides dt die Channel-^ Arthur vt^ 
his victories b^re the principal migradon to Armoricar-sinulu 
assodadon marvri and adventure with the national champion 
was oonunon. By degrees these hero-tales passed to the nei|^jx>rs 
of the Britons. B^tise of their interest and poetic charm they came 
to be known in both France and England, though always purely 
poptdar— "old wives’ tales” beneath the nodce of serious writers. 

The Norman Conquest, however, had quickened tronendously 
interest in evoything connected with Britain, even its legendary 
hemes; and so, early in the reig^ of Stephen, grandson of the Cort- 
qoeror, the clerk. Geodrey of Monmouth, drawing on the store of 
Briddi legend and altering it freely, ventured to publidi his “History 
of &e Khigs of Britain,” an alleg^ chronicle in Latin prose. Here 
we have Bx the first dme in literary form the story of Arthur, King 
of Britain, of his wide conquests, and of his death at the hands of 
traitorous Mordred. Soon other authors, mostly Anglo-Norman 
or subject to Anglo-Norman influence, began to use material 
similar to Geodtcy’s. They oriefoated Ardiur’s Round Table, and 
vmioos knights whom Geoffrey had not memioned. By die bepn- 
nii)^ of the thirteenth century, die stories of Arthur and his knights 
had. become world literature, £or Geofifrey’s^Xhrooicle” and the first 
French Arthurian romances had been translated or adipted into every 
laagtu^ id western Euitpe. Wherever .they went, foese stories re- 
tamed cotaosi common traits. In all was poetic wonda; in all was 
utter g eogr a pl&al confuskm and haatockal iaaocuracy; kings; 
kmght% ladies were characters cootmaporary widi die audiors 
who wrote tdwut th^; itmead of foe rot^ nuumers td die sixth 
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caiury, there teas the polidi of mechcvai diiva^. And whhithe 
eaccqitioa of Ge^rey’s work, the Gm. Arthur-stmies were in verse, 
and die adventures ti. difiraoit knights formed the subjeca di£Ea> 
ent romances. 

In historicad iaaccoracies, mediaeval authors did not change. Nor, 
for that matter, did post-mediaeval authors; Arthur and his kni^xts 
remain for all time ty{Hcai romantic r^resentadves of the age (d 
chivalry. But early in the thirteenth cenUiry, writers b^an to turn 
metrical romances into prose. Then diey began to ccmdiine the ad- 
ventures of one knight with another in one nnnance, dll by d^ees 
there grew vast jumbles of adventure which dumsily tried to g^ve 
something like comprehensive tales of the adventures of Arthur and 
dl his principal knig^ua. Owing to muldidkity of sources and nds- 
tdces of scribes, these composite stories were somedmes contradictory 
and confusing in the extreme. A late copy of one <d them seems to 
have been Malory’s principal source. Probably he modilied this 
source by information frota other manusoipts, and by indqmident 
judgment in {Mitdng materials together. However that may be, he 
has by no means brought cader out of chaos. Yet, taken as a whde; 
Malory’s work has some organic structure. It is the best and clearest 
compr^ensive stray of “King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of 
the Round Table” that the Middle Ages have left us. 

THE HISrraiY OF THE GEAU. LEGEND 

Like the other principal Round Table sttvies, the story of the Grail 
came from ancient fdk-tales, if not horn die mythology, of the in- 
sular Cdts. Both Br&ish and Gaelic Gdts knew tales lifegiving 
or hedii^ vessels anabgous to the Grail; and they feequendy asso- 
ciated wi^ such a vessel a spear and somedmes a sword, lliere is 
even a tale of Iri& fairia who had a csddtnn from which no man 
ever went away unsadsfied, a spear, a sword, and a “atone of fate” 
that is periutps r^ted to the stone “Ixivitg; on the watn” from which 
Gdahad draws lus fated sword. Exidanadons of the way in whidi 
pag^ taHanums of old Cddc^ftray changed into oi^eCte of Chrtsdaa 
signa&aoce in methaevid story can {RobalHy never be more than oon- 
jerauie. There » no doubt, though, drat after the <kail story was 
incorpcnated in the great Arthur cyde about 1175, the tendency was 
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to make it mom and more significant of mediaeval Christianity, per* 
haps because the mysterious vessel called Grail suggested the sacred 
mystery oi the sacramental cup. So Perdval, a good worldly knight, 
the first hero of the Grail, was superseded in the ^ly thirteenth 
century by Galahad, invented by an unknown romancer for the sole 
purpose, apparently, of being an ideajly. ascetic hero. Already jthe 
Grail had become the cup from which Christ drank at the Last wp- 
per, and symbolical of the Communion Cup. A long account ud 
been written of its journey from Palestine to Britain, which is W 
inclutkd in the “Morte d’Arthur.” Marvels in the story were «x* 
plained after the ftuhion of the scriptural interpretation of dreams. 
Sir Lancelot, Galahad’s father, was made to “come but of the eighth 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ.” And among the many monkish 
grafts on the old pagan tree was that so<alled “wonderful tale of 
King Solomon and his wife,” and their three spindles, and Solomon’s 
ship, all of which is not so “wonderful” as senseless. 

If Malory’s version of the Grail legend is characteristic of medisval 
romance in introducing the superstition and ignorance of medkeval 
Christianity, it introduces also its mystical beauty. Galahad in his 
incomprehensbn of human temptation may lack human sympathy, 
but he is a very fair picture of innocent youth when, led by “a good 
old man, and an ancient, clothed all in whiter” he comes to sit in the 
siege perilous, in red arms himself and a “coat of red sendal,” and 
“a mantel upon his shoulders that was furred with ermine.” He 
must be a very hard>headed agnostic or insensitive puritan who is 
not awed by the “alighting” of “the grace of the Holy Ghost” on the 
knights when the Grail appears miraculously at Arthur’s court, and 
impressed by the celd)ration of the Mass at ^rbonek and Sarras. 

Also in secular ways, Malory’s Grail chapters are typical me- 
dieval romance. The institution of “courdy love”— that is, a knight’s 
unquestioning obedience to his lady, sudi as we see in Lan- 
celot’s devotion to Guinevere— the obligation to the vows of 
knighthood, virith its ideals of frankness, chastity, courtesy, and serv- 
ice to all vtdio are weak and suffering, and also the forgetting of 
these vows in the heat of human passion— all this may be found in 
Makny’s du^Mers of die Grail, as in the reft of his “Morte d’Arthur.” 
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As Caxton* says in the o{t*quoted words of his Preface to Mabry's 
book: “Hoein may be seat noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, 
friendliness, hardyhood, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue, and sin.” But the general impression of it ail is of good rather 
than evil, “of many joyous and pleasant histories, and noble and re* 
nowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and chivalry.” 

* H. C., xxxix, 20ff. 



IV. CERVANTES 

Br IWessor J. D. Hr.FoiD 


M iguel DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA was bom in 
the little Spanish university town of Alcali de Henar& 
in 1547. His father was a poor physician with a largp 
family and with somewhat nomadic propensities, haling his offspring 
about from AlcaM to various other cities, such as Valladolid, Madrid^ 
and Seville. The chances are that Miguel did not receive a university 
training. It is conjectured, on fairly reasonable grounds, that he 
qualified for teaching and became a tutor in a sdbool at Madrid. 
At all events, by 1569 he was attached to the train of the Italian prel' 
a^ Acquaviva, who had come to Spain as papal nuncio, and with 
the latter he went to Rome toward the end of that year. 

He did not long remain there, for in 1570 he was a gentleman vol- 
unteer on one of the vessels which, under Don John of Austria, in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon the Turk at the batde of Lepanto. In 
the engagement Cervantes was wounded quite seriously in his left 
hand, which remained forever after somewhat crippled. Still, after a 
period of convalescence spent in Italy, he played a part in other cam- 
paigns. Wearying of warfare, he took diip for Spain in September 
of 15^, having first provided himself with letters of recommendation 
from his military superiors and the viceroy of Naples. These cre- 
dentials^ by means of which he had hoped to c^tain preferment at 
home^ proved to be his undoing, for his vessel was captured by 
Moorish pirates and he was carri^ off to Algiers, where, because of 
die tarns of praise in which these letters spokeof him, he was deemed 
a person of high degree and held for an excesavdy large ransom. 

As his family and Us friends could not raise the exmbitant sum 
demanded for Us release, he remained five years a captive at Algiers, 
pasang through most varied experiences. Finally, as a result of a 
hiqq>y chance^ he was liberated and could return to Spain. He has 
adveited to the manner of his life as a dave at Algiers in 
» m 
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Im {dt]r> crato de Axgd and ia du ejnsode of "El caudv^ ^ 
“ilXAi Qaixot^” and cradkiosQ has even more to say respectii^ k. 
It would seem that he headed many attempts at escape on the part 
of the Omsdaa captives and neveitheiess was not subjected m the 
penalties for such attempts, which empalement was the most 
usual. Possibly his captors regarded him as a madman and therefore, 
according to Mohammedan ideas^ exempt horn punishment for his 
ofienses. 


UmAXT ACnVITY OF CERVANTES 

Back in Spain, he may have engaged again in military service 
for a bri^ period, but, at all events, by 1584 he had entered serioosly 
upon a literary career, for in this year he had completed his pastoni 
romance, "Galatea.” This is a work of little merit, being as un> 
natural and tecfious in its treatment of the life of shephads and 
shepherdesses as are the many native and foreign works of its kind; 
yet, occadonally it does betray some real emotion, and it is thou^ 
to have brought to a happy termination his courtship of Catalina 
de Pal«aos. A man without private means, now facing the exigeo' 
cies of married life, Cervantes concdved the idea of supplying his 
needs by providing plays for the Spanish stage, which was already 
entering c^xm its age of glory. The idea was a bad one, for of the 
nuHe than a score of fueces cmnposed by him at this time not one 
was either a dramatic or a financial success. Defeated in this purpose, 
he was fain to fall back i^n the meager salary which he gain^ as 
a minor office dE the Royal Treasurer, for during some years afier 
1587 he was engaged in collecting provisbns for the royal forces or 
in extracting taxes from rductant subjects of the king. 

The sdier facts at our command woidd incline os to believe tiiat 
Cervantes was leading a hfe of misery. No doubt he was, but in 
spite of this he was constandy producing lyric efiusioiu in praise of 
one or another fiiend, or cddjr^mg this or that event. Once for all 
be it sdd that as a lyric poet Cervantes occtqaes quite a minor ratdc; 
his verses are tardy imaginative or spr^htly, and novi and then, 
as whoa he strdces the solemn note^ does he rise to any great poetfo 
hdg^ But Cervahtes was not only verdfyixg during ah. tins tune 
that he WM nuMhig vridt inisfortuae in carrjdi^ out die datki cf 
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his humble public ofiSce; he was ddng something vastly more im- 
portant for us all; he was contemplating the composition of the “Don 
Quixote.” Legend has it that he wrote the “Don Quixote” in prison, 
but the legend is based on an unjustifiable interpr^tion of a pas- 
sage in the Prologue to that novel. Still, the first thought of it may 
have occurred to him in the enforced leisure of some one of his in- 
carcerations, although the chances are th^t the actual writing of the 
First Part extended over some years of the last decade of the six- 
teenth century and through the &st three or four years of the seven- 
teenth. In 1605 the first edition of the First Part appeared, and tne 
story met with an acclaim which called forth speedily new editions 
at home and abroad, and no few translations into foreign languages^ 

THE EXEMPLAEY TALES 

But eleven years more of life remained for Cervantes, and during 
these, in so far as our knowledge goes, he met with no more worldly 
prosperity than in the past; although it is possible that his pecuniary 
distress was alleviated somewhat by modest returns from his books, 
and by the bounty of his patron, the Conde de Lemos. In one of the 
chapters of the First Part of the “Don Quixote” Cervantes mentions 
by name a little tale of roguish doings, the “Rinconete y Cortadillo.” 
This, his own composition, reappears with eleven additional short 
stories in the collection entitled “Novelas ejamplares,” which was 
issued from the press in 1612. Had he written nothing but the “Ex- 
emplary Tales,” his fame would be secure in the annals of Spanish 
litorature. They were the best-framed short stories so far produced 
in Spanish; they are interesting and realistic, although at times 
brutally offensive to morality. One of the proofs of the interest that 
they excited abroad is'to be found in the fact that English drama- 
dsts like Fletcher, Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley drew upon 
them for the plots of some of thdr {days. 

While oanposing these dramatic pieces, Cervantes was carrying 
on apace a sequel m the First Part of the “Don Quixote.” This 
Second Part and conduaon of the story of the adventures of Dcm 
Qmxote ami Sancho Panza be completed hurriedly and published 
in 16x5, upon learning that a spurious Second Part had been put 
£o(th at Tarrs^na in Aragon in 1614 by a . person who masquer- 
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ades under the pseudonym of Fernandez de Avdlaneda, and whose 
identity remains an enigma. The days of Cervantes were drawing to 
their closer but he continued to labor to the end, and on his dying 
coudt he put the finidiing touches to a novel of love and adventurous 
travel, the “Persiles y Sigismunda.” On April 23, 1616, Cervantes 
passed away at Madrid, nominally on the same day as Shakespeare, 
but not predsely so on account of the difference still existing be- 
tween the Spanish and the English calendar. His remains are sup> 
posed to rest in a community house of the Redemptionists in the 
Spanish capital. 


THE PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF “dON QUIXOIe” 

For the modern world at large, the “Don Quixote” is that one 
among the works of Cervantes which exercises a paramount claim 
upon attention, and this it does both because it is the greatest novel 
as yet produced in the literatures of civilization and because it is the 
sole work of cosmopolitan importance that Spain has given to the 
rest of humanity. But in giving it Spain gave a noble gift, one which 
has brought unfeigned delight to die hearts and the minds of mil* 
lions of human beings peopling both the Eastern and the Western 
Hemisphere, and this delight remains ever fresh although three 
centuries have passed since Don Quixote made his first sally forth. 

Cervantes began the “Don Quixote” with the intention of making 
it a satirical burlesque of the romances of chivalry, which for more 
than a century before had beguiled the Spanish fancy with accounts 
of absurdly impossible deeds of derring-^. Thdr influence served 
only to entrance the Spanish mind, fascinating it with the glamour of 
aspects of meduevalism that had long since ceased to eidst, and di- 
verting its attendon from the real world with its serious daily tasks. 
As a matter of fact, the sway of the chivalric romances had begun 
to weaken even before the close of the dxteenth century, but it was 
from the “Don Quixote” that they received thdur death stroke, for 
no new work of their kind appeal^ after the “Don Quixote” was 
published. How did Cervantes achieve his purpose? Sianffly by 
adopdng the methods of the romance of chivalry and'shovirii^ die 
folseness of thw aj^licadon to modem life; in a word, by demcm- 
stiadng that diey were out of date. But Cervantes built a structure 
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far more gntn^ose dian at first he had plaimed, lEor his work grew 
tinder his hand ai»], transcotding the author’s origmal intent, be- 
came a great modern novel which may be read and is generally read 
with intense interest by coundess thousmds who know not at ^ and 
care not at all that it is an attadt upon a literary genre. “Under 
Cervantes’s vagabond pen,*’ says Mord-Fatio, a makerly critic of the 
work, “governed only by the inqnradcAi of die moment, his ‘l|>on 
Quixote,’ issmng forth ^m a simple idea [that ridicuknglthe 
novels of dbdvalry], of which no great development could have b^ 
expected, has become litde by little the great social novel of ^e 
Spain of the beginning of the seventeenth century, in which all that 
marks this epoch, its sentiments, passions, prqudices, and insdtn* 
tkms, has found a {dace. Hence the powerful interest of the book, 
which, indqiendendy of its value as a wt^ of the imaginadon, and 
as an admirable treadse in pracdcal philosophy, possesses in additkm 
the advanti^ of fixing the state of civilizadon of a nadon at a pre- 
cise momoit of its existence and of showing us the depths of its 
conscience.” 



V. MANZONI 

By T?MimsoiL J. D. M. Foid 

AT AS early a date in didi literary history as the thii tefto rh 

LUL century, the Italians began to evince a propensity h>r tale> 
X JL telling, and diey have continued to indulge it unr emittin gly 
down to our own times. Until the nmeteenth century, however, 
they favored the short story or tde, rather than the longer and nune 
andntious form of narrative prose fiction called the novel or romance. 
If in the fourteenth century Boccaccio wrote his “FiammOta,” if 
sdxNtt the end of that century or at the be^nning of the nesn 
Andrea de Barbetino compiled the “Reali di Fra&da,” and if the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cmtijuies saw fbe appearance of the pastoral 
romance (the "Arcadia”), and of novels of adventure as well as 
others infused with the erotic,,or the sentimeiual, or the moralizing 
spirit, it mu^ be admitted that all these virorks are ather of poor 
vein, or, as is the case for the "Fiammetta,” the "Reali di Franda,” 
and the “Arcadia” ot Sannazaro, they are hu more impmsuu in 
other connections than as examples of prose ficdon. The seventeenth 
and eighteemh centuries present hardly anything of intaest; with 
the early nineteenth century and the pvhlicadon of the "Lettere di 
Jacopo Ords” of Foscolo (iSoa) the true novel was inaugurated in 
Italian, and with the histtnical romance, "I Promesa Spou,” of 
Manzoni, first put forth in 1827, its lasting success was achieved. 

USB os MANZONI 

Alessandro Manzoni (he never used his title of Qnmt) was born 
of a patrician family at MUan, on Match 7, 1785. Hb maternal 
grandfadier was the noted publicbi^ the Mi^nis Cesaie Beccaria. 
In his early studies, pursued mainly at hhlan, he inclined /latuiaUy 
towards Mlet kttres, Mid, reading asaduously by himad^ he devd- 
die seech of gmius withia him. Toward die Ihecary career 
bh steps were gnkki also by his rdadons widi the kindly foadtan 

*35 
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poet, Monti, whom he venerated. In 1805 his moOtei* took him to 
Paris, where he frequented salons, the atmosphere of which was 
wholly rationalistic and Voltairean, and in which he imbibed doo 
trines of skepticism. These, however, were not to last with him. At 
this time there was formed his friendship with the French scholar 
and man of letters, Claude Fauriel, who now and for many years 
later helped to mold his mind. Back in'Milan in 1808, he married 
there in that year the Protestant lady, Enrichetta Blondel. wo 
years later, she became a Catholic, and Manzoni, impelled by 
example and by a deep-rooted love, hitherto latent, for the ances^al 
religion, followed her into the Church, to remain thereafter a 
cere and devout communicant. Abiding in the Milanese region, he 
wrote there in 1821 his remarkable ode, the “Cinque Maggio,” 
commemorating the death of Napoleon, and at about this same 
time he commenced the composition of “I Promessi Sposi.” When 
it was fully published in 1827, he removed with his family to Flor- 
ence, and for a while enjoyed the favor of the grand duke,— who 
decorated the walls of his palace with scenes from “I Promessi 
Sposi,” — and the society of leading statesmen and writers, such as 
Giusti, Capponi, Niccolini, and Leopardi. Returning ere long to 
Milan, he had the misfortune to lose (1833) his wife, as well as his 
daughter, Giulia, who was married to the novelist Massimo d’Azeg- 
lu). In the sorrow of this period he derived no little comfort from his 
friendship with the brilliant although impetuous philosopher Ros- 
mini and the novelist Tommaso Grossi. He remarried in 1837. 
During the stirring days of 1848, he showed himself a sterling Italian 
patriot, and urged his three sons to fight valiantly against the Aus- 
trian arms then engaged in subjugating his native region of Lom- 
bardy. With the success of the Austrians he retired voluntarily to 
a villa on Lake Maggiore, but the liberation of Lombardy again in 
18^ brought him prominently to notice. King Vittorio Emmanuele 
bestowed honors upon him and assigned hun a pension, which to 
one in his straitened drcumstances was very grateful. He was made 
a senator in i860, and played a part in the Assembly which proclaimed 
the Kingdom of Italy. Shortly after, in 1864, he was one of the 
Nadonal Assembly that voted for the tran^ovnce of the capital from 
Tioin to Rome. Tlie Holy City he never wsited, but in 1872 he was 
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detted an citizen of Rome, and in the letter in wluch he 

thanked the mayor for the courtesy shown him he expressed his joy 
at the omsummation of Italian unity. He died on May 22, 1873. 

MANZOm AS A POET AND CKinC 

Among modern Italian poets Manzoni takes high rank. Besides 
some minor lyrics and other poems of an occasional nature he wrote 
the “Inni Sacri,” hymns in which he gives poetical form to the 
noblest and highest manifestations of the Christian religion, em> 
phasizing especially the principles of charity, hope, and eventual 
comfort for all human ills; the ode “Cinque Ma^o,” already men- 
tioned; the ode “Marzo, 1821,” dealing with the aspirations and 
endeavors of the liberal party in Piedmont; and the two-verse 
dramas, the “Conte di Carmagnola” and the “Adelchi." These 
tragedies figure among the best productions of the Romantic move- 
ment in Italy, and they are the first examples of the historical play 
in Italian, llte “Conte di Carmagnola” is concerned with the story 
of the &mous captain of free lances, Francesco Bussone, called Car- 
magnola, who in the fifteenth century was undeservedly done to 
death by his employers, the Venetians; the “Adelchi” turns upon 
events in Lombardy back in the time of its king Desiderius and his 
foe and conqueror, Charlemagne. 

Noteworthy among the minor prose works of Manzoni are the 
documents in which he discusses the validity of the French system 
of unities as applied to dramatic composition (“Lettre I M. 
Chauvet”) and t^ purposes of the Italian Romantic school (“Lettera 
al Marchese Cesare d’Azeglio sul Romanticismo”). In various writ- 
ings he discusses the often-mooted question as to what is the true 
form of speech for Italian literary expression, and he ranges himself 
on the side of sanity by advocating the use of the Florentine vocabu- 
lary on the part of Italian authors from all parts of the p en in s u l a. 

1 FROMBSSI SPOSl 

PCs masterpiece is, of course, “I Promessi Sposi,” * which, begun 
as we have seen in 1821, occupied Manzoni for some six years wit& 
its composition and its printing; yet, hardly had it appeared when, 
i^thful to his bdief diat the Florendne speech was the correct Ian* 
> See Hmnmi Chusies, vol. xxL 
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guage dE cultured Italians, be set to Mmk todimiaiiS^^iedialectuiiis 
and GalUciams in it, and the ntmlt iwas tluft in pwe Tuscan the mwd 
appeared, after seventy-five reprincs o£ die &tA edidon had been 
made^ in the perfected ft>rm of 1842. Its main plot is simple; for 
the central story is that of the long-d^erred marriage of two peasants, 
Lorenzo and his beloved Lucia. A tyrannical locd potentate, aided 
by the proverbial Italian bravos, forMds dieir nuptials, becausd his 
own evil ftmcy has fallen upon the g^rl, and her parish priest, vwiose 
duty it is to perform the marriage ceremony irrespective oi all 
eitterior influences, avoids doing so through terror of the tyiWt, 
Don Rodrigo, and his bloodthirsty satellites. Eventually a pest 
carries away Don Rodrigo, and the union of the lovers is efiet^. 
They are married by dieir own dmid parish priest, Don Abbondflo, 
who has, in die meandme, been taught his duty by his noble superior, 
the saindy Cardinal Carlo Borromeo. 

Following Sir Waiter Scott, whom he expressly acknowledges as 
his model for his methods, Manzoni gave to his novd an hismrical 
setdng, adapting it to the Romandc sendments then do minatin g the 
literary world. He chose for the period of acdon the three yesus 
between 1628 and 1631, during the Spanish supremacy at Milan, 
tshen a terrible famine and pestilence made desolate that part of 
Italy, and he confined operadons between Lake Como, wUch he 
knew so wdl, and the dty of bfilan. Before undertaking die wridng 
of his great work he made a serious study of works dealing with die 
pettilence and with administradve afiairs of the time in vriiich it 
occurred. Then, with the intuidon of the true ardst, having the 
historical and sodal condidons well in mind, and possessing the 
power to analyze the most dehcate of human fe^ngs, he assembled a 
nundier characters of tfivers sorts, through the play of which he 
presents us with a vivid pkture oi Lranbardy in the early seven- 
teenth century. 

Nem to Dante and Ariosto, Manzcmi is, perhaps, the greatest of 
Itahaa authors, the num universal in aj^teal. Hit worth was qukkly 
stdknowkdged aluoad, by Goethe in Gerinany, fay Cha te au b riand in 
Ftmca, fay Scott in the Britidi Esquie, and t^ last named was 
{soud^ ]^ve fHOvoked imitatkm on the part of a genius of so Ingh 
an order. 



CRITiaSM AND THE ESSAY 

L GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By Professor Buss Perry 

N O ONE can turn over the pages of Hxe Harvard Classics 
vvithout realizing how much of the most delightful writ- 
ing of the last three himdred years has taken die form d 
the essay. No literary form is more flexible than this, and no form 
except lyric poetry has touched upon a wider variety of toincs. Yet 
diere is one subject of endunng human interest to which essayists 
are perpetually turning, and upon which they always find somet^g 
new to say. It is the subject of Books and Rea^ng. In die essays 
whidi deal with this perennially interesting topic, there is a con- 
stant expression of literary judgments— judgments that convey racial 
and nadonal convicdons, the ruling ideas of a generation or a school, 
or the likes and dislikes of individuals. These judgmenu^ properly 
collected and dassified, become the material for a history of literary 
cridcism. Indeed, a surprismgly large propordon of die epoch- 
making documents of cridcism are really essays, both in form and 
mood. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ESSAY IN UISRARY CRmCISM 

The Mgnifigftngg of the essay in the formadoa and popetuadon 
critical doctrine is also apparem if one turns to the finrmal his- 
tories of (xidicism. Systematic treatises cm die thecny of the fine 
art^ inducing littfature, have appeared at intervals since the time 
of Aristode. The sdence sESthe^ as we know it, was devekped 
in OcamMsy dmu^ the latter half of the eigfateeadi century, and 
it fomtt an integral pordon of the phUosophical syston of Kam 
and of many other {dulosc^ffliers. But tleae formal treatises tpmi 
die nanve of beauty, involvii^ as they do the raalysit of the beandfid 
as it exists in the naturd world and m wodu of art, repeal primarily 
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to a few thinkers and scholars, and not to the general public. It is 
true that men of genius like Goeth^ Sdiiller, and Burke have the 
^uulty of discussing the philosophic basis of aesthetic theories in 
such a way as to make them interesting and highly instructive to 
the general reader. But as a rule the systematic treatises upon the 
nature amd histtHry of the fine arts, and of literature in particular, 
have been necessarily addressed to limited audience. The/ dis- 
cussions which have really caught the ear of the public have been 
the casual utterances of brilliant men in the act of attacking or 
defending a literary creed, of writing a preface to a book or a play, or 

hazarding, in some dialogue, pamphlet, or essay, a new opinion 
a^ut beauty, a new dieory of poetry or of prose. 

WHAT IS AN ESSAY? 

To understand, therefore, the history of actual critical opinion, 
one must study the essay. It is a very variable, highly personalized 
literary form: resembling now a dinner-table monologue or dialogue, 
and now a letter to a friend. Here it is a mere sparkling fragment 
of some solid mass of philosophical theory, and there it is a tiny jewel 
of paradox, interrogation, or fancy; here an echo of some great his- 
torical dd»te over tragedy or comedy, and there the first faint stirring 
of some new, living idea, which by and by will be tossed about with 
all the winds of doctrine. But however changeable this literary type 
may be, one who reads the various essays in The Harvard Classics 
can hardly fail to get a general notion of the nature of “the essay.” 
The type will gradually make itself clear to him, as something 
(hfiorent from the formal treatise, the dialogue or the letter or the 
magazine artkle. He will learn to watch the type emerge into clear 
outline with Montaigne* and Bacon.* He will see that it modifies 
itself under the influence of national traits or of the f^hions of 
nuoesave historical periods, that it difierentiates itsdf into species 
and varieties, precisely as other literary tyj^ undergo variation and 
devdopment imder q>ecific conditions. It will flourish in one age 
and dedine in anc^h^, as do the drama and the lyric, although, 
lOte diein, die essay represents a oatain permanent mood which 
never goes wholly out of &duon. 

* Cbuskt, xa^ 58. 
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THE CRITICAL ESSAY 

The reader who is interested in literary criticism will soon find 
that the essay^ias been a particularly convenient form for conveying 
literary theories from one mind or age to another. The "critical 
essay,” while conforming in general to the flexible laws of "the 
essay,” is used for a specific purpose. It deals with the emergence, 
continuance and disappearance of critical (pinions; it records, in 
an informal but none the less effective manner, the judgment of 
Europe upon books. Let us take a spedfic example. Charles Lamb’s 
"Essay on the Tragedies of Shakespeare”* is a singularly perfect 
specimen of "the essay” type. It is personal and casual. It opens with 
the sentence: "Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was 
struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not re- 
member to have seen before, and which upon examination proved 
to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. Garrick”; and then Lamb 
passes, with apparent artlessness, from the affectations and tridcs of 
actors to the profound question of the possibility of an adequate 
representation of the personalities of Hamlet and Lear upon the 
stage. This personal essay, with its odd whims and fancies, deepens 
page by page into a masterly critical essay, which makes a distinct 
phase of the attitude of the il^g^sh mind toward En^and’s greatest 
poet. 

In similar fashion, Victor Hugo’s preface to his drama "Crom- 
well” * is a capital sample of a persotuil essay— an essay "rampant” 
in its defense of the author’s own literary creed. But ^t creed as 
it happens, becomes also the triumphant creed of the young French 
Romanticists. They rallied arotmd the preface to "Cromwell” as 
soldiers rally around a flag, and the essay became a concrete embodi- 
ment of a new reaction against dassidsm, a ngnificant document 
in die literary history of modern Europe. 

NATIONAL CHARACnn IN THE ESSAT 

The two essays which have just been mentioned — personal in 
their immediate character, and yet even more significant as repre- 
senting doctrines which came to be hdd by a geiMration or a school 
C., xxvii, 399. *H. C., xaht, 337* 
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—may also serve to illtistrate a third aspect from whtdi essays may 
be regarded. Qae may study dhem, in chronological order, as suc- 
cessive indications of a nadonal point of view. the EngEdi 
ostkai essay, in the Elizabethan period, in the seventeenth cemmy, 
or in any subsequent epoch, re^^ds the predse extent to whidi tbe 
Ei^di mind accepts, modifies, or rqects the mam body of European 
critical doctrine. As afiording maVAial for such a duonolpgicai 
study, it is not essential tbat any particular Englidi cridcallessay 
shotdd be marked by personal (fistincticm of style, or by medal 
crkical acumen. The undistinguished mass of book reries^ dE 
gossip about writers, about the stage and other forms contem- 
porary ait, is often the most valuable evidence of the instinmve 
working of tiie English mind. >^at does an avorage bocddsh Eng- 
lishman, in a given decade, understand by the words “tragic,*’ 
“comic^” “henMC,” “the unities," “wit,” “ttste,” “humor," “Nature"? 
The historian finds the answer in a diousand casual expressions, 
each one of which bears the stamp of the period and the race. Tbe 
Englishman interprets the general laws and phrases of European 
criticism in terms of his own ndgMxnhood and time, and a ejec- 
tion o£ English critical essays thus illustrates the traite of the English 
natumal character. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORD “eSSAY” 

Let us now tom from the broader rdations of the essay with 
critidsn, and endeavor to asceruin predsdy vriutt the word “essay" 
means. The older English form of the word is “assay," i. e., a trid 
or experiment. It is derived, through the French, frcMn a late Latin 
WKffd “cx^om,” winch means a standard wdght, at more predsely, 
the act of wdg^iing. The word “examine" comes from the same 
Latin root As defined by die ^‘Century l^crionary,” “essay" means i, 
A trial, attempt or endeavor; 2, An experimental trial or test; 3, An 
assay or test of metal; 4, In literature, a discursive composition con- 
c«'ned with a particular subject, usually shorter and less mediodical 
and finidbed than a treatise; a short disquisition. Dr. Sapiod Jdtn- 
son, who was himself one at die most fomous essayists cd Ins day, 
definm “essay” in fab IXctionary as “A loose sally cd the tmnd; an 
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ur^lpUr ind i g eat i i d piece; not. t it^^ular and ordedy cfimpr>«mnn .” 
Pos^y it was the Doctor's happy word "saUy” wh^ suggested to 
a recent writer, Mr. F. N. Zab^kie, the following excellent defini- 
tion: “The essay is properly a cdlection of notes, indicating certain 
aspects of a subject, or sugg^ag thoughts concerning it; ... not 
a formal sieg^ but a series of assaults, essays or attempts upon k." 
It is for this reascm that Mr. Zabriskie callg the essayist the ex- 
curaonist of literature the Uterary ang^, the meditator rather than 
the thinker; and he points out that the German mind is not adapted 
to the essay, since the Germans are not satisfied to make mere 
assaults upon a subject, mere excursions into it; they must go through 
a subject from end to end and leave it a conquered territory. 

THE FQtST MODERN ESSATISTS 

Montaigne, who was the initiator of the modern essay (1580), 
laid ttress upon its essentially autoluographic nature. He coni^ses 
that he writes “not to discoyo* things, but to lay q>en myself.” He 
thinks that an essay should be qxmtaneous and free horn every 
artificial trammel. It should have the characteristics of open, varied, 
wide-ranging talk: “I speak unto paper as umo the fost man 1 
meet.” Lord Bacoo, whose first edition of essays appeared in 1597, 
is more orderly than Montaigne. He masses his material more 
closely, ke^s to his topic, packs his sentences as full as they will 
hold. He is too austere for the leisurely, personal method of Mon- 
taigne; he imparts his concentrated worldly wisdom coolly, almost 
impassively; he loves the pregnant q>ening and dose. “To write 
just treatises,” he says, “requireth time in the writer and Hsute in 
the reader, which is the cause that hath made me choose to write 
certain brief notet^ set down rather significantly than curiously, 
which I have called essays; the word is late, but the thing is andent. 
For Seneca’s %istles to Ludlios, if one mark them well, are but 
essays— that is, dispersed meditations.” And finally, Addiscm, whose 
essays sum the early eighteenth century as con»i 4 etely as Mon- 
taigne and Bacon mpresent the late Renaisanc^ is qmte m exfdkit 
as they ate in emp^wii^ the informal ch ar a cte r ci dus, type of 
literature: “When 1 make choice of a std^ect that has not been 
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treated on by others, I throw tog^er my rf^ections on it without 
any order or method, so that they may appear rather in the loosmess 
and hreedom of an essay, than in the regularity of a set discourse." 

THE ANTlQUnY OF THE ESSAY 

“The thing is ancient”; there is no (feubt of that. Analogies to the 
mood of the modem essay and 'to its urbane, free, flE^ble 
methods of discussion, may be found in the “Diabgues” of Plato,' 
in the “Lives” ' and “Morals” of Plutarch, in the letters of CKero,^ 
Hwac^ and the younger Pliny,* in the gossipy “Attic Nighte” of 
Aulus Gellius, in the talks Epictetus,* and the Meditatioiu of 
Marcus Aurelius.”* There is nothing new under the sun; and mere 
were Greek and Roman gentlemen quite as capable as Montaigne of 
writing with frankness, ease, quainmess, and an open-minded atti- 
tude of skeptical inquiry. But though they often revealed the spirit 
of the modern essayist, they were groping uncertainly after the 
appropriate literary form. Montaigne’s great achievement was to 
hazard his fortunes in an unsurpassed series of “sallies,” “assaiflts,” 
“assays” upon a hundred entrenched topics, and always to come 
bravely off— so that his tactics became the model h>r all literary 
skirmishes. To think and feel and write like Montaigne was to 
produce the modern essay. Without his example, it is doubtful if 
we should have had the essays of Lamb, of Emerson, and of 
Stevenson. 


EFFECT OF THE BENAISSANCE ON THE ESSAY 

Supporting the whole theory and practice of Montaigne, un- 
doubtedly, stood the Renaissance itself. This “re-birth” of the human 
mind, this new awakening of vital energies and intellectual powers, 
involved a new way of looking at the world. Nothing seemed quite 
the same as it had been. Church and empire and feudal system were 
aiq)arently weakening; new nationalities, new languages were to 
be reckoned 'anth; new continents were explored, new inventions 
altered the face of daily life; a new intellectual confidence, inquiry, 
oidcism, siq>planted the mediaeval obetfience to authority. There 

csuniplc, N. 0 . 1 11, sR* C.,xii, 5^* C., ix,atl. 

•H.Ctbt, J187. 'H. Cv u. "H. C„ H, 193®. 
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was a new "assaying” of all things. Hie acttial world 

was chan^ng-b^te men’s eyes, and the inner world chat^ged no 
less. There was universal curioaty about individual ca pacities and 
opinions, experiences and tastes. The whole “undulating and 
various” scheme of things— to use a &vorite expression of Montaigne 
—was a direct provocative of the essay state of mind; and the essay 
form, in turn, in its looseness, vagueness, and ranges was singularly 
adapted to the intellectual spirit of the period. 

THE BOOKISH ESSAY 

One type of Renaissance essay, for example, concerned itsdf with 
a casual survey of the fragments of the classical and mediaeval world. 
Modern books like Taylor’s “Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages,” 
and “The Mediaeval Mind,” Einstein’s “Italian Renaissance in Eng* 
land,” Sir Sidney Lee’s “French Renaissance in England,” Spingarn’s 
“Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,” and Saintsbury’s “History 
of Criticism” set before us,. with abundance of detail, the kind and 
extent of knowledge of the past which was possessed by Renaissance 
essayists. Caxton’s naive Prologues and Epilogues'* to the popular 
classical and mediaeval books which he issued in English, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s chivalrous “Defense of Poesy,”** and Edmund Spenser’s 
explanation to Sir Walter Raldgk of the purpose of “The Faerie 
Queene” ** are good illustrations of the attitude of typical English* 
men toward the imaginative life of the past. Gregory Smith’s col* 
lection of “Elizabethan Critical Essays” affords a fairly complete view 
of the critical ideas which sixteenth-century England had inherited 
from Europe. The evolution of the English critical essay, during the 
three hundred years which have elapsed tince then, is mainly the 
story of the preservation of these ideas and dieir modification car 
transformation under the successive impacts of new intellectual 
forces, and of diffoing social and literary conditions. 

THE ESSAY AS EXTOESSIVE OF CUEIOSITY ABOUT LIFE 

Another type of essay, origimuing in the Renaissaqp^ and a 
fovorite with Mbntaigne, deals not so much udth books as with life 
itself. The new culture, the novd intellectual perceptions, aketed 
**N. C..zxsix. sff. I*N. Cv 5ff. » H. C., xwci*. 61. 
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at once the aoocfited tluories o£ man’s <hity and <ksdiiy. Montaigne 
does not di^madne about these meters: he asks quesdons» he sug' 
gests possiUe answers. The speculative essay, die philoscqihkal and 
scientihc emy, the social essay which draws its materuds from die 
ever-roiewed revelation o£ the actual life (rf man, all find thdr 
source in an awakened curiosity. Hie enthusiasm, the gusto, with 
which siitteenth-century men discus^ every topic withii^ their 
range of vision, has remained an integral element the enecdw 
essay. A man may set himself sadly and grimly to work upcm his 
formal treatise, and write it through to the end with disillusion in 
his souL But the born essayift, diough knowing well enough Wiat 
his raids into tinconquered terntory must be merely a peqietual 
series of sallies and retreats, neverthdess advances gayly to the 
assault. Like Lamb and Stevenson, he preadies without bdng a 
preacher; like Hmdey and Tyndall, he teadies when he means only 
to inform; so communicable and infectious is this gift curiosity 
about life. 

) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY ^ 

There is a third type of essay, originating in the Renaissance 
emjdiasis iqxm individualism, and confidendy asserting itsdf upon 
the {ages of Mcmtaigne,'* Addison, Hadkt, De Quincey,** Emer* 
son,” ’ITioreau,” and a hundred other men. It is the »itolfiograqdiic, 
“egotiAic” essay-*4n which there is rarely suiy insolence of egotism, 
but only an insatiaUe curiosity dxiut tmeselfi and an entire willing' 
ness to discuss that questum in public. If you like the man who is 
talfcitig, this Mnd of essay is the most delightful of alL But it be- 
tiays a great deal, and like lyric verse->die okia intensdy per- 
sonaKzed naode (tf poetry— k sometimes betrays too modi. When 
die rigfA bahmce is strock between openness aiid conceit, or w^sen, 
as with Emerson, the man is svmet and sound to the core^ die self- 
revealing essay justifies itsdf. Indeed, it is thought by some critics 
diat the subjective or lyrical quality .oE the essay is a {art of its 
esseotial character. Tbus Profosor A. C. BracRey h>s aseerted: 
’brevity, rimplidty, and ang^eness of {nesoitation; the sttoag play 

C., nxii, sfi. C., ySS., 3678., sipff. 
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petioiudi^, the itdijecxive charm, the delicate touch, dw limiwwl 
raoi^ of theiBe and of treatment, and the ordered beamy tbrot^jh 
exclusirm all disordered moods and fiercer pasaons-^ese flow 
directly from the presence and dominance of the lyrical 
and these are tlw omstant features of die Essay.” 

One diould add, perhaps, ditt all three of the essay types Imre 
touched upon— the "critic^” the “ethical” or “{hilosopUc,” and the 
“perscmal”— wore strongly cobred dturing the Renaissance, as they 
have been at intmvals ever since, by the spirit of nationalism. French 
criddsm, in the sixteenth Cemury as in the nineteenth, is very French. 
English criddsm, in Dryden and Arnold, is very Enghsh; t^ moral- 
izing of Milton’s tractates and dE Samuel Johnson’s “Lives the 
Poets,” the personal asserdveness of Ihoreau’s essay on “Walking,” 
and Lmvdl’s essay “Democracy” ” bear the xmmistakdile accents 
of England and of America. Blood tells, in the essay as else- 
where. 


CSSAYS AS mSTOMCAl. DOCUMENTS 

In fact, one of the most interesdng studies made availabb through 
The Harvard Cbsdcs is the survey of varbus national moods in suc- 
cessive historical periods. Tak^ for instance, the English essayists 
of the eighteenth century. Here are characteristic utterances of men 
so diderendy yet richly endowed as Adchson and Swifl^ Stede and 
Defoe,” Sidney and Samuel Johnson, Hume^ and Burke,” yet the 
student of the eighteenth century, whether he is reading Hume or 
Burke on Taste, or Johnson eiqilaining the {dan ot his great Die- 
tionary ” pefoe’s iroiucal scheme for ridding the world (d Db 
tenter^ or Addison’s ddicately sentimental musing^ in Westminster 
Abbey, dmects, beneath all the differences in style and vari^ies of 
personal ofdnion, the unmistakabb traits of race, nation, and period. 
These essays are thus historical documents of lugh importance. One 
understands better, ioe reading them, the England of Marlborougli 
and of Walpole, the England of the and ^ bur Georges. Any 

one cenmry, as Carlyb said bog agO), is the lineal descend^ of all 
the precetflng centuries and an intelligent reading of the ^iglids 

H, C. SEXTui, 45xi!, 
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essays of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries is 
one of the best ways of learning that Significant lesson. 

AKISTOlUl AND THE CRITICAL ESSAY 

Even if the reader of these essays has no special knowledge of 
Englirii history, and has hitherto pjud but litde attention to the in- 
fiuence of one school of thought upon its successors, he Cannot 
hdp discovering one difierence between what we have call^ “the 
essay” and its more specialized form “the critical essay.” (“The 
essay” moves in a circle. Its orbit tends to return perpetually! upon 
itselfi One may even say that the type was already compl«e in 
Montaigne^ and that since then it has made no real advance; that we 
have only a succession of essayists, doing, of course with infinite 
personal varieties of pattern, precisely what Montaigne showed them 
how to do. But the critical essay advances, albeit by zigzag lines. 
It is obliged to tack, as the winds of doctrine shift and the tides of 
opinion ebb and flow, yet it is always steering, and not merely 
<hifting. Take, for example^ the most famous critical essay of the 
Greeks, the “Poetics” of Arismtle. It is an attempt to establish certain 
fundamental principles of sesthetic criticism, such as the laws of 
^ic poetry and the nature of tragedy. It analyzed the structure of 
contemporary works of literary art, tested the psychological effect 
of poem and play upon the mind of the reader and spectator, and 
laid down some shrewd rules for the guidance of poets. It is an 
essay rather than an exhaustive treatise, but it is by no means the 
sort of essay which kfontaigne would have written had he been a 
Gredc. It is in^iersonal, analytical, scientific. And so logical is its 
matter, so pen^ating its insight, that it became a model of sound 
critical procedure. 

The “rules” of Aristode, based as they wa% upon the &cts of 
human nature and the dharacter of the literature of his day, de- 
served the reverence with which they were treated by the men who 
rechscovaed them in the Renaissance. Troidile came only whra the 
attonpt was made to apply them rigidly and mechaniqdly to poems 
and dramas (ff a type Cerent &om anything that Aristode had 
knovim. Yet out a£ this very confurion and necessity for readjust- 
ment came the “cridcal euay” as we know it. Aristode had set iv 
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Truth u his beacon nuuk: Truth to the j^ysical and psychological 
£act^ to the laws o£ beauty which are also laws of the mind. When 
the critics of the Renaissance and of the age of Neo-Classicism in 
France and England, confronted as they were by new facts, tried 
loyally to adjust the Aristotelian formuhe to the writings of Tasso, 
Shakespeare, and Moli^ they made queer work of it. They en- 
deavored to keep in mind bo^ “the polestar of the ancients” and 
the “rules of the French stage among the moderns,” to say nothing 
of the cross currents of actual contemporary fact. It was a difficult 
course to sail, and it is no wonder that the history of the critical 
essay exhibits every variety of daring or faltering seamanship. But 
the beacon mark of Truth was there all the while, and though no 
navigator has ever succeeded in beating quite up to it, it is reward 
enough for the critical essayist if he seems to be making headway. 

CRITICAL TRAnmON AND THE ESSAY 

The writer of the critical essay, in short, finds that his course has 
been laid out for him by the very nature of the task which he has 
undertaken. The mere essayist, as we have seen, can sail in a circle, 
starting and ending with his own fancies; but the man who uses 
the essay as the vehicle of criticism must use chart and compass; 
must proceed from a given starting point to a definite point of 
arrival. And he cannot do this if he is ignorant of the efforts of his 
predecessors, and unaware of the general aims and methods of 
critical procedure. If he is writing, for instance, on the theory of 
poetry, he does not wish to leave the matter where he foimd it: he 
desires to make, if he can, a contribution to that branch of human 
knowledge. But he is not likely to succeed unless he has a tolerably 
clear notion of just how far the world-old discussion has proceeded 
at the point where he himself odces up the d^ate. When Hmace 
wrote that clever versified essay on the poet’s art, an essay which 
has been irreverently termed “the business man’s guide to poetry,” 
he had no inte n tio n of sbvishly imitating the rules of the Gr^ 
theorists. But after all, his fiidier had sent him to a G^eek Uni* 
t'ersity, and the ghoets of his <dd professors were peqang over his 
ffioul^s as he wrote And when, long afrerwaid, the Ita l ia n Vida 
end the Frenchman Bmleau canm to vmte th^ own vene essays on 
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theiuneto^diegliostof diie clever Ronuiahddtibek pots. Si^toey 
and Shelley, in composing dietr dcKpient Defences of Poeay^ had 
probably no cmiscious thought of contmuing the formal ^scasskm 
of poedc dieory which the Gredcs began and the Renussance resus- 
citated; nevenhdess, their confessions faith in poetry form an 
essenrial chapter in die evolution ol^ ^iticisra. So with the prdbces 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Wah Whitman.** Thes^ men 
are innovamrs in theory and practice of dieir cr:^ but, like most 
ci the successful innovators and "modernists’* in an, they possebsed a 
fairly aconate knowledge of die ancimt defenses whkh they! were 
trying to carry by assault. Yet these assaults, no matter how\hril- 
liat^ never really end the siege. The final truth escapes oos4>lete 
analyas and definition. The history of the critical essay shows only 
a series o£ approximations, a recrad of endeavtMs udiich most be 
constandy renewed. 


TYPES OF CRITICISM 

Out of all this variety of effort, however, three tendencies of 
criticism emerge. Hiey are usually called the "judicial,’’ the "inter- 
pretative,’’ and the "impresaonistic.’’ The thenretical thstindioo 
between these tendencies of criticism is clear enough. "Judicial’’ 
criticism passes judgment upon establidied facts. It deals primarily 
with roles, with die "canons” of criticism, although it may, of 
course, examine the (ninciples upon whkdi these roles ate based. 
Its estimates are Ucely to be dogmatic and mag^sterid. It says 
tdundy, in the vnce of Jdfrey, that Wadsworth’s "Excursion” "will 
never that his "White Doe oi Rylsmne” it "the very worst 
poem we ewr saw imprinted in a quarto volume.” It dedares, vridi 
^ofessor Qiuiton Collins, that "Critidan is to literature what 
lejpdiuion and govonment are to states.” The dm of "interfneta- 
five” critidsm, on the other hand, is notao tmich to pass jud^nent 
upon a ^lecifk work, as to ocplain it. It seeks and establidies, if 
poss&H oorrect texts; it mdces dear die bipgrapiiical and historical 
facts eaaemial to an understanding td work in question. It 
finds and reveds the miming and beauty there ocmtairnd. bptsnts 
out die ethicai aad sooid siginficanoe die Utarary. (Hfoducb To 
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aliodc, a»doid^ » dlen tamamoont to j udging h; lor if 
the book be dcmoostrated to be luU of comiftdoo, that is the 
effective way ol declatiog it a corrupt book. Nevertheless the object 
o£ the “iaterpreutive’* or “appreciative’* critic is primarily eqxiskory, 
and be {Meiers that the reader himsell should pass ultimate judgment, 
in the Ught of the exposition which has been made. He pots the 
needful facts before the jury, and-then rests his case. Sainte-Bnive” 
is a master o£ this sort of cridcism, as Jeffrey is of the magisterial. 
The “impressionistic’’ critic, finally, does itot concern himself over- 
much with the canons. He leaves “universal considerations” and 
“the common sense of most” to his rivals. Textual criticism bores 
him. The examination of principles strikes him as too “scientific,” 
the massing of biographical and historical details seems to him t^ 
work of the historian rather than the critic. He deals frankly in his 
own “impressicms,” his personal preferences, the adventures of his 
soul in the presence of masterpieces. He translates the sensatums 
and emotions whidi he has. experienced in his contact with bodes 
into symbols borrowed from all the other arts and from the inex- 
haustible stores of natural beauty. Hts rivals may call him a man 
of caprice radter than a man of taste, but they cannot really omfute 
him, for such are die infinitely varied nuides of physical and 
psychological reaction to the presaice of the beautiful, that nobody 
knows etaedy how the other man feels. We must take lus word 
for it, and the words impressimustic criticism have often been 
uttered with an acqmate delicacy and frediness and radiance that 
make all other tyfies of literary critidsm seem for the moment mere 
cold and formal {ledantries. 

THE UNION AND MESGINO OF TTPSS OF CXITICISM 

So much for the theoretical disdnedoo between the three tend- 
encies. But no one can read many pages of the masters a£ modem 
criticism without becomii^ aware thtt ail dnee tendencies frequendy 
teveal themselves in the same man, and even in die same essay. Soaw 
of the famous ’Impresskmtsts,’* like ^ndi, Stevensoo, Lesa^be^ and 
Anatole I^raacei, know a great deal mote about the “canon^ dam 
they widk at the tBOBeat to confess. Tliey play 8a dcill£u%Vfndi the 
**II. C„ loaii, io$S. ’ 
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overtones of cridcinn because they^now die fundamental tones so 
wdl. Stevenson attempts “scientific” criddsm in his essay on “Style,” 
“historical” criddsm in his essay on Pepys.** Jeffrey occasionally 
writes “nadonal character” criddsm quite in the expository method 
of Sainte-Beuve. Coleridge and Emerson, Arnold and Ruskin,*' are 
too many-sided and richly endo^^ men to limit thdr Uterary 
essays to any one type of criticism. 

llie jusdficadon of this edecdcism of pracdce is found,las we 
have tried to show, in the nature of the essay itself. It is the most 
nnuous, varied, and individualized of all the forms of prose literature. 
The moment it be^ns to deal with cridcal theory, howeven it is 
obliged to make its reckoning with some one or more of the presses 
of judgment which have been evolved in the history of the race; it 
tends then to become “historical,” “sdendfic," “expository,” “ju- 
didal”; it sails, as we have said, by the chart, instead of in the 
capricious drde of purely personal preferences. And it is in this 
rdadon of “the essay” to “the cridcal essay” that we discover some- 
thing of the literary and social significance of essay writing. It ineets 
a need of the individual, and performs at the same time a function 
for society. The individual reader turns to the essayists for ddight, 
for stimidus, for consolation, for a fortification of the will. Cicero 
and Montaigne and Thoreau will talk to him about friendship and 
books and behavior. What more can he ask for? He finds in the 
essayists, as in the lyric poets, the reflection of his own moods, his 
own tastes, his own varied contact with experience. In thdr com- 
pany, as in the company of every form of art, he becomes intimatdy 
aware of the fullness and richness of life. As for sodety at large, 
the essayists— and particularly those who have occupied themselves 
with criddsm-4iave aided in the establishment of standards of 
judgment. These standards are impersonal and reladvdy stable. 
They alto: somewhat, it is true, with the progress of dvilizadon, and 
with die temper of successive historical periods in each of the dvil- 
ized Times of the world. But for any one generation the “norm” 
esDSts. The deputures from it and t^ r^nims to it constitute the 
aesthetic and intdlectual activity of that generation. Expanoon and 
onitracdoo, dbe study of mankind followed by die study ^ individual 
*lf. C., xsviii, >858. "H. Cv zxniit 93S. 
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tnen and women; then a new ^es o£ generalizations yiowed by 
another series of concrete applications of ideas to life—thaf is the 
history of culture. And while "the essay” has from time to time 
assert^ the claims of liberty in sdl matters of the mind, "the critical 
essay” h» with equal persistence recognized and maintained the 
rlaims of authority. One generation needs, no doubt, that its literary 
skirmishes should fight mainly on the side of freedom, and anodier 
generation will need no less t^ they should rally to the ddenae of 
law. There can be little doubt of the {vimary need of our own 
generation in America. We shall find most profit in reading those 
essayists who have a req>ea for literary standards, who are on the 


side of law. 



11. WHAT THE MIDDLE ACES READ 

BtPkofesso]iW.^Neilson / 

T iHE history of English literary criticism may be said t^ begin 
with Sir PMip Sidney’s “Defense of Poesy.” * A few t^tises 
on rhetoric and prosody preceded it, but it was wi^i tins 
book that there reached England the first important influx \from 
the main current of the Italian and French criticism of the Renais* 
sance. In the preceding centuries men had, of course, expressed 
opinions about books; but these were random and personal, backed 
by no theory, part of no system, the casual utterances of men who 
merely knew what they liked. 

THE EVIDENCE AS TO MBJIiEVAI. TASTE IN LITERATUEE | 

But the taste of an age can be inferred from other sources than 
the formal judgments of official critics. The evidence of vogue, 
when it can be obtained, is more significant, fi>r the obvious reason 
that a man’s spending tells us more than his words of what he 
values. For the centuries when books circulated in manuscript only, 
the facts as to popularity are hard to get at, since the numbers of 
those that have survived are the residuum of a thousand accidents; 
but the introduction of printing in the latter part of the fifteenth 
cmtury affords an opportunity of an exceptional kind to learn which 
of the works tiien in existence were judged most promising and most 
worthy of the wider publicity which the new process made possible. 
It is for this reason that Willhun Caxton, the first of English printers, 
is redly an important figure in the history of literary ofunion; for 
not only did he preface the books he printed with quaint and in- 
genuous statements of his own reasons &r thinking them important, 
but die mere fact of his chooting them is a vduable evidence of thdr 
popularity as estimated by a duewd man of business. 

Qatsia, xxvfi, 5-51; and cf. Prafenor Blw Peny’i ketuie on **11001x1 
of fSoeoy”itt ddi aetiei. 
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THE raSPONIHSEANCS OF DIDACTIC UTERATUKE 

As a matter o£ fact, this evidence coincides remarkably with the 
inferences that literary historians have drawn from other data. The 
fables which pass under the name of “.£sop,” ’ to begin with what 
is probably the most ancient of the works he issued, had been popular 
for many centuries, and the tangle of the relationships of the endless 
medueval collections in various languages is one of the most puzzling 
problems left for the modern scholar to solve. Their value Caxton 
seems to take for granted, largely, we may presume, because the 
didactic purpose which he always looks for first lies upon the sur- 
face and did not need to be pointed out. Indeed, more than half of 
the publications of Caxton, the Prologues and Epilogues of which 
are printed in The Harvard Clasacs, are confessedly of that im- 
proving kind for which the Middle Ages had so insatiable an appe- 
tite. The “Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers”* and the “Dis- 
tichs"* of Cato were collections of aphoristic wisdom, the appeal of 
which is apparent, not merely from the number of copies made, 
but also from the frequency with which we find them quoted by all 
kinds of medizval writers. 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND 

The "Golden Legend”* was more specifically pious. It is the 
best-known collection of those marvelous stories of saints which 
happily performed the double service of culdvating faith and of 
providing entertainment by their constant stimulation of the sense 
of wondff. It is only the former of those services, however, which 
is explicitly recognized by Caxton. "As gold is most noble above all 
other metals, in like wise is this legend holden most noble above 
all other works,” he says, and he prays "that it profit to all them 
that shall read or hear it read, and may increase in them virtue, and 
expel vice and sin, that by the example of the holy saints amend 
their liidng here in this short life.” 

*H. C.. nziz, I7ff. »!?. C., Kxix, 9. • 
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UIZRATUIB OF ZNTWTAINMSNT 

0£ Cliaucer’s works he prints the immortal “Canteibuiry Taks”; 
and in die "Proem” * to this bode he expatiates in praise of Chaucer’s 
style and substance, both because "he cmuprehaided his matters in 
shm^ <}u^ and hi^ sentences, eschewing prdu^, casting away 
the chaiS of superfluity, and sheurang the picked grain of sentence 
ttttered by crafty and sugared eloqu«Bce”— a characterization/ the 
first great master of English which few of his later critim have 
bettered. The whole tone of this "Proem” is of a angularly nolw and 
elevated e nt husias m, and in its evident genuineness and warmth it 
naakes us forget that we are reading one of the earliest of English 
publishers’ advertisements. \ 

THE raOJAN LEGEND AND THE m4EID 

The story of Troy, as everyone is aivare, was unknown to the 
Middle Ages in the Homeric version. Two Latin prose works pur- 
porting to be derived from Greek contemporary accounts by D^es 
the Phrygian and Dictys the Cretan formed the baas of the mediseval 
tradition. These were elaborated into a French metrical romance 
by Benok de Sainte Maure in the twelfth century, and from him the 
Sicilian Guido delle Colonne derived the material for his Latin prose 
history of Troy. For the later Middle Ages Guido was the main 
source. It is to this tradition that Boccaccio’s roman(% of "Filostrato” 
belongs, with Chaucer’s expansion and paraphrase of it in his 
"Troilus.” On Guido also depends that French priest Raoul le 
Feure,^ whom Caxton trandated in Bruges and Ghent, and "finidied 
in Cologne^ in the time of the troublous world,” when En^^and was 
tom by the Wars of the Roses, and there was little peace for letters 
at home. Under these drcumstances it is perhaps little wonder that 
the chief justification he offers for his labor in translation is the bq>e 
that the destruedon of Troy “may be example to all men during 
the world how dreadful and jeopardouslt is to begin a war, and 
what harm^ losses, and death foUoweth.” 

The Troy story he omtinued in his translation a French version 

* ff. C„ xxxix, 18. For exsmplei of the “Caaterbniy Talee,” tee H. C,, xl, 
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of the ".foeid"* of Virgil, *‘that naUe poet and great derk.” In 
this work he tdls< us he stood in great doid>t between those advisers 
who ittged lam to use language which could be understood of die 
common people and dnse who wanted him to use the most curious 
terms he coulki find. He diose a middle padi, "forasmuch as dus 
present book is not for a rude uplandidi man to labour thoein ne 
read i^ but only for a clerk and a ndile gentleman diat feeledi and 
understandeth in feats of arms, in love and in noble chivalry." 

CAXTON ON MAJOaV 

Finally, we have his Prologue to the great book of “King Arthur” * 
compiled by his contemporary, Sir Thomas Mabry. If the Troy 
story was the favorite classical tab in mediseval time^ the romances 
connected with King Arthur were the most notabb and the most 
widdy chfiused of nu>re recent imaginative literature. Founded on a 
minute basis of old British history, the Arthurian legends had passed 
fiom the chronides into romance, finding their most important 
artistic devebpmaiit in France, but spreading in transladon and 
paraphrase into every country of western Europe. At the dose of 
the Middb Ages, an English knight, Sir Thomas Mabry, colbcted, 
chiefiy from French prose versbns, materials for a bosdy organ* 
ized compUadon of sdl the more important adventures, and retdd 
them in a style and spirit that make his book one of the great monu- 
ments of jl^glish prose. For this book Caxton had the warmest 
admiration; and, though here, if anywhere, we have a literature cd 
entertainment, in it also Caxton finds a possibility of moral and 
spiritual improvement. Few of his words are better known than his 
worthy praise o£ Mabry: “And I, according to my copy, have down 
set it in prin^ to the intent that nobb men may see and learn the 
nobb acts of chivalry, the gentb and virtuous deeds that some 
knights used in those days, by which they came to honom, and 
how they that were vidous were punidbed and oft put to duune and 
rebuke; hunddy beseeching all nobb beds and la^es and all other 
estates^ o£ what estate or degree they be ofi that shall see and read 
b dus sadd book and work, dua dwy take the good and honest 
Ch mfa. *4. Ear • mpdem Wmlation, tee H. C„ voL liu. 

*H. Ch xxdx, M. Ear die itory of die Holy Gndl from Malory, tee H. C., xne, 
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acts in their remembrann and to follow the sam^ wherein they 
shall find many joyous and pleasant histories and noble and re- 
nowned aos of humanity, gendeness, and chivalry. Fen: heran may 
be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hard^raod, 
lov^ Mendship, cowardice murder, hate, virtue and sin. Do after 
the good and leave the evil and it shall bring you to good fame and 
renown. And for to pass the dme tUs book shall be pleasant to 
read in; but for to give fidth and b^eve that all is true that la con- 
tained heran, ye be at your liberty. But all is written fer oiu 
doctrine.” \ 

This last sentence sums up the chief points in the {HX>fessional 
fidth of the father of Engh^ printing. Edificadon was assi^ed 
by him as by his age as the prime, if not the only, justificadon' for 
writing and publishing. Yet, in spite of this narrow assumpdon, 
Cazton and the authors he ^d so much to make accessible were 
dearly sensidve to the element of delight as well as of mstruedon 
in literature; and enough has been said of the contents of these 
Prologues to show how rich they are in indicadons not only of what 
the Middle Ages read, but why they read it. 

As for Caxton’s own modves, if we took him literally, we should 
suppose that he translated and printed mainly to save himself from 
the sin of idleness. Yet a more generous impulse is easily read be- 
tween the lines; and it is no mere self-regarchng purpose that finds 
utterance in the words he permed as he dosed wearily his long labor 
on the “Recuyell of the Histories of Troy”: "Thus end I this book, 
which I have translated after mine Author as nigh as God hath 
given me cimning, to whom be given the laud and praidng. And 
fox as much as in the writing of the same my pen is worn, my hand 
weary and not steadfast, mine eyne dinuned with overmuch looking 
on the white paper, and my courage not so prone and ready to labour 
as it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily and fed>leth all 
the body, and also because I have promisedto divers gentlemen and 
to my friends to address them as hastily as I might this same book, 
dwrdbre I have practised and learned at my great charge and dis- 
pense to ordain this said book in print, after the manner and form as 
ye may here se^ and is not written with pen and ink as oth» bocAs 
b^ to die end that every man may have diem at once.” 



III. THEORIES OF POETRY 

By Pxoybssor Blbs Peut 


AMONG the various critical essays presented in The Harvard 
ZA Classics no group is more interesting than that uduch tieali 
X JA with the theory of poetry. Our consideration of the literary 
form or quality of the essay has already shown us that we should 
not expect from the essayist an exhaustive treatise, but rather a free 
and Slated and suggestive discussion of certain aspects of his sub* 
ject. To vmte adequately upon the general theme of poetry, ex* 
pounding its nature, its sesthetic and social significance, and its 
technique^ would be an enormously difBcult task. But there are few 
poets who have not uttered at one time or another some of the 
secrets of this craft, or some phase of thdir admiration for it Let us 
glance at the essays of right English and American po^ ranging 
in time from the age of Elizabeth to the Victorian epoch: Sidney, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge Shelley, Poe, Whitman, and 
Arnold. Four of this group, Dryden, Coleridge, Poe, and Arnold, 
are acknowledged adepts in general literary criticism; while Sidney 
and Shelley, Wordsworth and Whitman, have given expression to 
some of the most eloquent and revealing things that have ever been 
written about thrir own art of poetry. 

SIR raiUP SIDNXY 

Sidney's 1 >efense of Poesy,” ' like Sbriley’s, is a reply to an attack, 
but nridier poet is v«y angry, nor does either believe thtt his oppo* 
nent has done much Wm. Shelley's antagonist was a humorc^y 
Philistine essay by his friend Peacock. Sidney is answering some* 
what indirectly a fdlow Puritan, Gosson, whose "School of Abuse” 
(1579) had attadted the moral shortcomings of ancient poetry and 
^ license of the contemporary stage. Yet Sidney's "{ndfril d^eme 
of poor poctty,” as he ^yfolly terms his essay, is compmed in no 
^Hmnrd Gaisia, izvii, sff. 
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nanowly controvert q>mt, but radber in a strain of noble en> 
thusiasm. He brings to his task a suffident learnings a knowledge 
of the poetics of Plato and Aristotle, and an acquaintance with the 
humanistic critics of Italy and France. He knows his Hcnner and 
Viiglil, his Horace and Odd, but he does not on that account debase 
the “old song of Percy and Douglas.’* The nobility of Sidiwy’s mne 
and his beauty of phrasing are no less notable than the clear ordering 
of his thought. In one close-packted’ paragrtqth after anod^, he 
praises the poet as a teacher and creator, compares poetry wim his- 
tory and pUlosophy, and finds, as Aristtxle has d^e l^oro him, 
that it is nobler than either. He discusses the various types of fwetry, 
testing their capacities for teaching and moving the reader. Then, 
afinr a skillfiil r^utaticm of the current objections against pcetry, 
he turns, like a true Eng^hman, to the poetry of his own race, 
which was just then b^nning^ though Sidney did not foresee it, its 
most q)lendid epoch. He condemns, for instance, as being “neidier 
tight tragedies nor right comedies,” that type of tragi-comedy which 
Shakespeare was soon to make illustrious. This opinion is now 
reckoned, of course, a Iwresy, as is Sidney’s other opinion that verse 
is not essential to poetry. Yet no one who loves Si^ey can quarrel 
with him over this or that opinion. His essay has proved its^ for 
more than three centuries, to be what he claimed for the beautiful 
art which he was celdirating-^ permanent source of instruction 
and ddight. 


mtTDEN AS came 

One hundred years after Sidney’s untimely death, the prince of 
^glish criticism was John Dryden. He made no pretense of actual 
government: he “follows the Rules afor oS.” He is full contra- 
djedons, reflecting the changing hues of contemporary taster com- 
promising b^ween the classic the romantic, changing his views 
a# often as be likes, always readalde and personal, always, in the 
best sense, “impresaonistk,” always, as ProSsssor Ker has s^ of him, 
“sce pt ical, tentative, disengaged.” His early essay “Of Dramatic 
fioeqr’* is of youthful zest for Shakespeare and romance. Then 
he {turns coi^mist, aiming “to d^ght the age in udihdi .1. live” 
and to justify its prevalent neo-dassic taste; but presemly he comes 
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back to his ^iakeq)ear^” {vaim Longinus, and 

dons rhyme* In hia next period he turns rationalist, 

“good sense" and “prq)iitty In the last dozen years of his hfe his 
enthusiasm £w highly imaginative literature returns; he translates 
Juvenal and Virgil, and modernizes Chaucer; he is “lost in admiral 
tion over Virgil," though at heart he “prefers Homer.” It is in this 
final stage of his career as a critic that he writes the charming praise 
of Chaucer, which is reprinted in The Harvard Classics.* It is the 
perfection of essay writing. “Here is God’s plenty,” as he «cclaim« 
of the elder poet, in whom he finds a soul congenial to his own. 
Dryden did not, it is true, quite understand Cl^ucer’s verse, else 
he could never have found it “not harmonious,” yet he makes royal 
amends by admitting that “there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch 
tune in it, which is natural and plearing, though not perfect.” In 
his earlier “Apology for Heroic Poetry” (1677) he salutes “the de- 
ceased author of ‘Paradise Lost,’ ” then three years dead, and calls 
Milton’s masterfMece “one of the greatest, most noble, and most 
sublime poems which rither this age or nation has produced.” 

WORIISWORIH AND COLEIUDGB 

Dryden’s best pages criticism tempt one, in brie^ to agree with 
him in declaring that “Poets themselves are the most proper, though 
I conclude not the only critics.” The critical writings of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge confirm us in that opinion. Wordsworth is less fadle 
than Dryden, and he <k>es not range so far. Coleridge, by natural 
endowment one of the greatest of literary critics, is desultory and in- 
dolent. But the two men, when focusing thrir masterly powers upon 
the defense and intei^etation of diat mode oi Romantic poetry in 
which thor own creative energies were for a time absorbed, produced 
criticism which has affected the whole subsequent devdopment ot 
English titerature. Coleridge’s lecture on “Poesy or Art,” * for in- 
stance, is full of diose flakes of penetrative inrij^t which reveal 
the born critic: Art “is the power of humanizing nuure”; “pasrion 
itself imitates ordei^; “bmuty is the union of the shi^y with the 
vital”; “the sid^eets diosen fmr works art sluHild be as le^y 
^ capable Kping expressed and conveyed within the li i m t s of 
* tt. C., mdk, t53ff, C„ mii. 355®. 
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dwae am." Wordsworth’s “Preface"* to his c|K)dMnaking early 
poems should be read in connection with Colohlge’s comments in 
the “Kogra{dua literaiia,” and in the lig^t of the well 4 nown fact 
as to the proposed division of labor between the two young poets in 
the composition of the “Lyrical Bdlads.” Qiloidge intended to 
treat supernatural objects as if they really existed. Wordsworth 
wished to find in natural objects elements of novelty and surprise, 
that is, the romance of everyday 'eilperience. The two methods 
blended of course, like the colors at the extreme edges of the 
rpectrum. Wordsworth’s successive statements of his purpose em- 
fdiasize now his use of “the language of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes,” as if it were mainly a question of poetic diciion; 
then he stresses the necessity of truth to “the primary laws of\our 
nature" and debates the aesthetic question of “the association of 
ideas in a state of excitement’’; finally, he qualifies his first utterances 
by pointing out that the diction should be a “sdection of language 
really used by men,” and that the incidents and situations treated by 
the poet should have “a certain colouring of the imagination.” Such 
criticism as this, if accompanied by dose study of the verbal altera- 
tions which Wordsworth made in the text of his poems as his theories 
changed, is in the highest degree stimulating and profitd>le. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

The influence of Coleridge is traceable throughout Shelley’s “De- 
fence of Poetry”* (1821). Shelley rides into the lists with as high a 
heart as Sidney, to repel the attack, not of the "moralists” btu of 
the utilitarians. He is not consdous, like Sidney, Dryden, and 
Arnold, of the history of criticism. He has steeped himselL it is 
true^ in Plato, but he writes with the enthusiasm of a new and per- 
sonal vision. Poetry, to him, is primarily the expression of the 
Ima gina tion; “it redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity 
in man”; “it is the record of the best and^ happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds”; “a poem is the very image of life ex- 
pressed in its eternal truth”; poetry “acts in a divine but un- 
i^ipiehended manner, beyond and shove consdousness”; “a poet 
in the etonal, the infinite^ and the one." Thoc^ the 

*Hi CnVi&it 29»fL, snt. * H. mit pt^S. 
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studeitt p£ poetical dieory can easily claim that such at 

these are post-Coleridgean, they are really riini»lp««, like the g^otiout 
spirit of Shelley itself. 


BDGAR ALLAN FOB 

Poe’s essay on “The Poetic Principle,”* written to serve as a 
lecture during the last year (1849) of his brief life, illustrates his 
conviction that “the truly imaginative mind is never othenvise than 
analytic.” As implied to Shelley, this dictum is far from true, but 
it expresses Poe’s idealization of his own extraordinary gift for 
logical analysis. He was a craftsman who was never weary of 
explaining die trade secrets of his art, and though his criticism is 
uneven in quality and uninformed by deep and accurate scholar- 
ship, he expounded certain critical principles with incomparable 
clearness. 

In “The Poetic Principle,” together with some popularization 
Coleridge, and some admixture no doubt of that “fudge” which 
Lowell thought so inextricably compounded with Poe’s “genius,” 
there will be found the famous definition of the “Poetry of words 
is The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty" Poetry, according to Poe, 
excites, by elevating the soul. But as all excitements, by psychological 
necessity, are tranaent, it is only short poems that are truly poems 
at all. Such brief and indeterminate glimpses of the supernd lovdi- 
ness, “the creation of supernal beauty,” is the poet’s struggle— and 
despair. If Poe’s formulation of the task and method of poetry 
lacks, as it doubtless does, universal validity, it is nevertheless a key 
to the understanding of his own exquisitely musical fragments of 
lyric verse. 


WHITMAN ON AMERICA AND POETRY 

Walt Whitman, like Poe and Coleridge, is mystic and transcen- 
dental in his theory of poetry. Unlike them, he is an arch-rd>el in 
poetic practice. The Preface to "Leaves of Grass” * (1855) is not so 
much a critical essay as a manifesto. It is vodferous, impassioned, 
inconsecutive. Some paragraphs of it were lator turned into verses 
to rich was it in emotion. 'The central theme is the opportunity 
*i?. Cv xxviii, 37ifi. rw. C., joaix, 388S. 
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iriiiditbeimiaadwttia^mAmCTicac^erstothepoet. l^patthat 
liad its fit poetical etinesaoo, but the new world ttf (kmocncy and 
science now deoumds a diderent type o£ bard. The qualificatbds are 
obdurately dear: he must love the earth and ammals and common 
people; he must be in hU own flesh a poem, at one with the universe 
of things; his soul must be great and unconstrained. He must per- 
ceive that everything is miraculous and divine. The poet is to be 
the priest of the new age^ and of* sill the coming agn. Wmtman 
does not enter, in the Preface, upon the discussion of the te»mque 
of his own unmetrical, rhapsodic verse. Yet this vme, vduch ^ 
dballenged the attention of two generations, and whi^ is slowly 
making its way toward general recognition, is scarcely to be upikr- 
stood without a knowledge of the theory of poetry which underlies 
it The I^eface states that theory, confusedly, if one tries to parse 
and wagh it sentence by sentence, but adequately, if one watehes 
simply, as Whitman bids, the “drift” of it 

MATTHEW ARNOU) 

“I do not contest Mr. Walt Whitman’s powers and originality 
wrote Matthew Arnold in 1866, but he adds this warning: “No one 
can afbrd in literature to trade merely on his own bottom and to 
tdce no account of what the other ages and nations have acquired: 
a great original literature America will never get in this way, and 
her intellect must inevitably consent to come, in a considerable 
measure, into the European movonent.” It is not the least useful 
service of Arnold’s own essay on “The Study of Poetry”* that it 
taken US at once into this European movement. The essay was 
written as a preface to a collection of English verse— “one great 
contrfl>utory stream to the world river of poetry.” Arnold insists 
throughottt, in characteristic fashion, upon the necessity of develop- 
a sense for the best, for the really excellent. He points out the 
jfallacies involved in the purely historical and the purdy personal 
estimates. He uses lines and expressions of die great masters as 
“touchstones” fcnr detecting the presence or absence <A high poetic 
(polity; He okes Aristode’s remark about the “higher truth” and 

* 17 . C., 65ft 
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"highor serknisness” of poetry as cmiqpared to history, and tests 
therewith the “clasac” matter and manner of Englidi poets. 

There are {atblls, without question, lurking in the path of Amcdd's 
^patently sure-footed and adroit method, but the temper of his 
performance needs no praise. He brings us steadily and serendy back 
to “the European movement,” to the laws and standards that endure. 
But he also teaches, that life and art are inexhaustible in thdr re- 
sources. “The future of poetry is immense”; that is the first sentence 
of Arnold’s essay; and it will be also the confirmed final truth of 
any reader who has taken pains to^ acquaint himself with the 
utterance of poets about po^. Walter ^gehot wrote long ago: 
“The bare idea that poetry is a deep thing, a teaching thin^ the 
most surely and wisely elevating of human things, is even now to 
the coarse public mind nearly unknown. ... All about and around 
us a faith in poetry struggles to be extricated, but it is not extricated. 
Some day, at the touch of the true word, the whole confudon will 
by magic cease; the broken and shapeless notions will cohere and 
crystallize into a bright and true theory.” We are still waiting, no 
doubt, fiv that true and final word, but if it is ever spoken, it is 
likely to be uttered by one of the poets. 



IV. .ESTHETIC CRITICISM IN 
GERMANY 

By PkomsoR W. G. Howard 

G oethe admonishes the artist to aeate in forms of bjpauty, 
■ not to talk about beauty, and it is certain that nolman 
ever became a from the study of an “art of po^.” 
Language is abstract, and art is concrete the understanding is sbw 
and emotion is swift, the reason may be convinced, but the senses 
cannot be persuaded. There is no disputing about tastes. Neverthe- 
less, we know that taste can be cultivated, and that understanding 
not only makes the taste more discriminating but also multiplies 
the sources of SEsthedc pleasure. Artists as well as amateurs and 
philosophers have ever sought to further such understanding. 

The sculptor or the painter, whose primary means of expresnon 
are forms and colors, assumes the secondary function of teacher when 
he places at the disposal of his “school" the results of his studies in 
technique or theory. The philosophical lover of art delights to 
speculate on the constituents of beauty, and the critic boldly formu- 
lates the laws upon the basis of which he judges and classifies. 
Poetry, |m)bably the earliest of the fine arts, was first subjected to 
this esthetic legislation; but music, dandng, sculpture, and paindng 
were soon brought under the same dominion, and have long been 
regarded as astors of one and dte same household with poetry. 

THE USB OF JESTHETIC CRITICISM 

E^iedally since the revival of learning- in the fifteenth and ax- 
teen^ centuries, practice in the arts has been accomplished by a 
running commentary theory. The men of die Renaissance, having 
before diem not merely numerous examples of Greek sculpture and 
the epics of ifomer and Virgil, but also Aristotle’s “POedcs" and 
Horace’s “Art ci Poeory," and seeing in these products of andquity 
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the hdght of human achievement, attempted in various ways 
apply the canons of ancient taste to the settlement of contemponury 
pr^lems. Accordingly, we find in Italy and, foUowing the Ttaliani^ 
in France England, and Germany, many writers on awa-Wirt caily 
gradually anandpating themselves from the constr aint o£ certain 
axioms which, being ancient, are unlusitatingly received as authori- 
utive. Thus, all of the fine arts are, with Aristotle, regarded as arts 
of imitation— imitation, not of real but of ideal nature, of beautiful 
nature, as the French call it; and this vague and elusive conception 
is usually left without any very illuminating definition. Similarly, 
a painting is thought of, after Simonides, as a dumb poem, and a 
poem as a speaking picture; and, repeating a misunderstood phrase 
of Horace, men confidently say, "like picture, like poetry." 

The tendency is, then, to assimilate or at most to compare die 
several arts, and few observations penetrate beneath the surface. 
Artists calculated proportions and devised elaborate rules of technical 
procedure; writers of poetics discussed diction and rhetorical figures; 
but in treatises on painting and poetry alike, three "parts"— inveis* 
tion, disposition, and coloring— furnished the traditionsd subdiviaons. 
Intdligence and industry seemed competent, if not to vie with the 
ancient genius, at least to follow the paths that the ancients had trod. 
With all their formalism, however, the critics seldom fidled to insist 
that the end of art is to arouse emotion; to instruct, indeed, but also^ 
as Horace had said, to please. Now pleasure is a personal reactkm. 
We may ask what it is that pleases us in a work of art, or what there 
is in us that makes us sensitive to zsthetic pleasure; and the principal 
advance that modem theory has made beyond the point reached by 
the Renaissance consists in a better answer to the second quesdoo. 
In othor word^ our theory has, or seeks, a psychological foundation. 

LESSING 

To be sur^ that modern work in which the sharpest line is drawn 
between the fi^ds of painting and poetry, Lesanjfs “Laocoon," ap- 
pears to treat the two arts in thdr most objective aspect, and is, in 
foct, for more concerned with the. means tl^ with the jxirpose or 
tile substance of artistic expresaon. Lessing argues that if the nwana 
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of paiatii^ be lines and colors in space, and die means o£ poetry 
ardculace words in tim^ then evidendy painting most properly 
addresses itsdf to the treatment dE stadonary bodies, and poetry to 
the treatment of successive actions; so that ^ attempt, carried too 
far, to re{H:esent aoions in painting and to desorUx bodies in poetry is 
a perversion of the legitimate means of painting and poetry. We 
shotdd not forget the qualifications«tbat Lessing made to this rigid 
ptindpl^ nor the fact that he published oidy the first part pE his 
{uojedsd treatise. He referred the effect of painting as welltas of 
poetry to the imagination. But his purpose was to estwlish 
boundaries determinable by the difference in artistic means; and his 
“Laocoon” is a radonalistic document based upon knowledge .and 
observation of external facts, not upon a study ^ internal reactions. 

BUXXA 

Among the many predecessors of Lessing in the reahn of sesthedc 
speculation, two men, not philosophers by profession, are conspic* 
uous for attention to the personal phenomena which he did not 
mudi consult; the Abbe Dubos in France and E d m un d Burke* in 
England. Didws recognizes differences in the arts conditioned by 
thdr symbols of expression; but he compares and rates the arts ac- 
oor^g to their eff^ uptm the senses, and so prepares the way for 
a purdy ingiressionisdc criticism. Burke did not agree widi the 
Frasdiinan’s ratings, nor did he in any manner imiute his bode, 
Iwwever much he reflected it; but he was in substandal agreement 
whh Ddtos as to the operation of aesthetic causes; and just as Ddxis 
saw in dte desire of the mind to be sdmulated by iotneMng the 
ptkoe motive for intwest in the arts, Burke found in two of out 
atRiBgeit pasaona, love and tenor, a definition of the chwf ends 
of artistic endeavor, the beautiful and the sublime.' Burke was 
not much affected by painting. This art, the aim of which is to 
veptetao: the beautii^ has, he ays, Utde effett on our passions. 
Bat p oet ry , to which he was wnsitive, and which, he holds, does 
not tiepemd for its effect upon die power of rairing sensiUe imaget^ 
is capable of sdrrit^ the pasnons with a vague aenae of the sdbHm^ 
mi u, atriedy ^pedcia^ not an art unitation. 

fSeaia, niv, ii£f. C, sdv, avfi. 
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BAtniGASnSN 

TTiough feaehed by a process, Burke’s conclusion as to 

the province of poetry is, in its n^ative aspect, identical with 
Lessing’s: words are ill adapted to Ae vivid presentation of objects 
by of detailed description. And thou^ crude and mate- 

rialistic, bis “Inquiry” is an excellent introduction to the study of 
aperies as a branch of psychology. The real founder of diis 
science however, and the philosopher from whom it derives ks 
name, was a contemporary erf Burice’s in Germany, Alexandw Gott- 
lieb Baumgarten. 

AdofMing the moni^c system of Leibnitz and Wolf, Baumgarten, 
a clear thinker and a lover of poetry, but no connoisseur of ^e forma- 
tive arts, undertook to 611 the gap left by his forerunners in the 
logic of the lower powers of the soul, that is, the senses. His theory 
of the beautiful is general; he d^es beauty as the perfection of 
sensuous perception; but clin^ to the maxim, “Like picture^ like 
poetry, he does not, in hits application of the theory, progress far 
beyond the treatment erf poetry as the typical art, rating it, like 
B irke, higher t han painting. Poetry be de&nes as perfect sensuous 
speech. So Milton says that poetry is mmre simple; sensuous, and 
passionate than prose. And that perfection which is the de&nition 
of beauty and of poetry is a set of harmonious rdationships in tl» 
object and between the d>ject and the sensitive soul, of which the 
intellect may take cognizance, but of which, above all, the «*niM.i8 
make tis conscious, being impressed with an extensive clearness sq>- 
arable femn intensive distinctness; so diat a poem is a poem not for 
the accuracy of any “imitation,” nor for the loftiness <rf its idea, 
nor for the elegance erf its forms, but for the fullness of its appeal 
to those functions which most immediately respond to man’s con- 
t^ with his material environment; that is to say, for intuitively per- 
ceptible realky. 


SOnLLEX 

Baumgartoi’s doctrine was taken up by Lesring’s friend. Men- 
“^ssohn; it fornidied fundamental piesuppoatioos for “Laooo&i”; 
and it peisiRed to dw time of Kant and Sdhiller. Kant, the analyst 
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and rationalist, tended to separate the ^heres of reason, sense, and 
morals, and to refer all three to subjective jud^ent But Schiller,* 
his disciple, fired as he was by mond enthusiasm, wilted to find an 
objective foundation for a theory of the beautiful that should nudte 
zsthetics a mediator between science and ethks, and should give 
to the beautiful the sanction of a perfecter of the mind, the heart, 
and the virill. Not unlike Lesang, whose “Education of the Human 
Race”* meant a gradual liberation from leading strings ano final 
reliance upon trained natural faculties, Schiller conceived acetic 
education as a process of freeing man from bondage to the sens« and 
leading him t^ugh culture to a state of more perfect , nature, in 
which, as of old among the Greeks, truth and goodness shd^ be 
garbed in beauty. Qvilization has been won through q)ecialization, 
division of labor; it is a gain for the conununity, but at the loss 
of harmonious development of powers in the individual life. The 
beautiful soul longs to restore the balance. If this be impossible in 
the world of actuality, it is attainable in the world of appearance. 
There the mind is free to follow the image of beauty and to endow 
this image with the wealth of all its knowledge and all its goodness— 
not for any ulterior purpose, but in obedience to a native impulse. 
And so the poet is the sole modern representative of perfect human- 
ity, with all his powers, intellectual, sensuous, and moral, cooperat* 
ing toward the realization of an ideal. 

*//. C.« xxxii, 2ogS, 

C., xxxti, See also Goethe's "Introducdoo to the P^opylaen," xxxix, 

a64£F, and Huxxie» **On the Standard ol Taste," xxvii, 203. 



V. THE COMPOSITION OF A 
CRITICISM 

Br Dr. Ernxst Bernbaum 

O F THE critical essays not discussed in the previous lec- 
I tures the most important are those by Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
Renan, Taine, and MazzinL As their doctrines are quite 
obviously related to those expounded in the foregoing pages, it seems 
desirable to consider here the manner in which their opinions ate 
expressed. The critical essays published in this series are classics, 
not merely because they contain significant doctrines about literature 
but also because they are in themselves literary works. They con- 
fer pleasure as well as prdfit. What distinguishes them from the 
journalistic book review on the one hand, and the pedantic study 
on the other, is their artistic composition. By what methods are 
their artistic effects produced? 

A DOMINANT mEA 

The tide of a work dted by Sainte-Beuve suggests what a literary 
criticism should not be. It runs as follows: “Michel de Montaigne, 
a collection of unedited or.litde-known facts about the author of the 
Essays, his bode and other writings, about his family, his friends, 
his admirers, his detractors.” Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and the other 
masters never present us with a “collection.” They marshal their 
numerous iaexs into a system, and donoinate them with a though 
which, however complex, is coherent. Most of us arise from the 
perusal of an author with a chaotic throng of impressions. But in 
the mind dE a true literary critic the chaos becomes order. Renan, 
in his “Poetry of the Cddc Races,” * “giring a voice to races that are 
no more,” lets us hear not a confurion of tongius bitt an^ntelligible 
unity of national utterance— sad, gende, and imaginadve. Hugo, 

^Harvard CUu»a, nsa, 137. 
ajt 
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surveying in his Treface to Cromwdl” * the highly intricate nMnanr 
tk movonent^ sees therein the harmonious union of dbe grotesque 
and the stdblime. Sainte-Beuve ansvirm his sweeping question, "What 
is a Classic?” with the sucdna definition— a work that reveals in 
a beautiful and individual manner an eternal truth or emotion. 
Mavritii characterizes Byron as a subjective individualist, and Goethe 
as an d>jective one. Taine, pr^adng his “History of English litera- 
ture” * imlocks the riddle of literary growth with the keysj “race, 
environment and epoch.” The truth of these doctrines does il^ for 
the moment concern us. What is important for us is that e^ of 
these long essays may be summed up in a angle sentence; mr in 
eadi a powerful mind grasps and expresses a angle idea. ' \ 

When a critic has concaved the leading idea of his essay, ite is 
still in danger of obscuring its presentation. The more richly in- 
formed he is, the more he is tempted to. introduce facts not strictly 
tdated to his dominant thought. But the great critical essayists, 
resisting that temptation, subordinate all details to the general design. 
Hugo, in ritetching the development of die world’s literature, se- 
lects only those phases which forecast the timeliness of romanticism. 
Sainte-Bwve and Mazzini, in dealing with the lives of Montaigne* 
and Byron,' which offer many opportunities for recounting interest- 
ing but irrelevant incidents, mention only those which illustrate 
dirir concqition of the authors. 

METHODICAL ARXANGEMENT 

In die arrangement of the materials, the same conscious art is 
observaMe. P-acb of the sections of the essays of Taine and Renan 
is a firm and necessary foiUHiation for those that succeed it. Not 
Renan has descrfoed the secluded national existence of the 
Oltf does he draw the resultant national traits of character, which 
dmeupcm vre are ready to trace intdligently in the various branches 
of Gdteic literature. Hie m^od of Taine’s essay is even mcee ad- 
mirddy logicaL To underhand the groi^ of literature, he tdls 
we must know first “die vi^le naan,” next “the invinble naan,” 
the race, mrircaiineiit, and qioch whkh determined Ids char- 

*H, Cv xxjtK, 337. 'H. C., xxm, 4x0. 

*ff. C.. znii, i»s. 'ir. C, xxsii.377. 
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actor, and finalfy the way in whidt those causes 
effects. Unis is our {uogress through unknown fidds made easy: wc 
are not adced to leap frcun point to pcwt, or to retrace our way; our 
guide takes us ttgp by step abng the p»h o£ his discovery. 

nXUSlKATlONS 

Ihe sustained and methodically etqtounded idea which is die 
basis ol every g;ieat critical essay would, however, like all abstrac- 
tions, seon dull or unintelligible if it were not constandy wd vividly 
illustrated. The logical must flower in die picturesque. This even 
the great critics occasionally forget: one or two passages in Mazzini’s 
essay would be more convinong if more fully illustrated by ref- 
erences to Goedie’s vrorks; and the only pages of Hugo where our 
interest flags a little are diose in which he describes, without oc- 
amples, the character of romandc verse. But such lapses are highly 
exceptional. Taine, the most intdlectual and least emodonal of 
these men, makes it a rule to clothe the skeleton of his theory in 
flesh and blood. To diow what he means by “the visible man,” he 
clearly portrays a modern poet, a seventeenth-century dramatist, a 
Greek citizen, and an Indian Parana. Renan, to exhihit the Celtic 
love of animals and nature, tells the story of Kilhwch and Olwen; 
and to explain Celtic Christianity, recounts the legend of St. Bran- 
dan. Sainte-Beuve states his definition of classicism in a few lines, 
and devotes die rest of his essay to applying it to particular aitthors. 

All these masters have the gift of happy quotation. Montai^e's 
‘T commend a Riding, solitary, and silent life,” quoted by Sainte- 
Beuve^ and Goethe’s “I allow dbjects to act tranquilly upon me,” 
quoted by Mazzini, clarify and confirm out of the authors’ own 
mouths those impressions which the critics wish to impart. The as- 
tonishing eflectiveness of the dose of Hugo’s essay is due to his apt 
quotations from Aristotle and Boileau, which seem to bring over 
thote great classicists to Hugo’s romantic party. 

The illustrations are not derived otdy feom literary works. Taine, 
iosistic^ tqxm the ddkacy with isdddi a literature records changes 
in natuxnal- diaractec, likens it to the senritive instmnftiu: of a 
physidtt. The smiles of Hugo are exceptionally frequfflt aaA 
ddxwate. **To "wiw clear by a metaphor the ideas that we have 
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vvatured to put he writes, “we will cotxq)are early lync 

poetry to a placid lake whidi reflects the clouds and stars; the cfMc 
is tlw stream which flows &om the lake, and rushes on, reflecting 
its banks, forests, fields, and cities, until it throws its^ into the 
ocean of the drama. Like the lake, the drama reflects the dty; like 
the stream, it reflects its banks; but it alone has tempests and measure- 
less depths.” His poet “is a tree that may be blown about by all 
winds and watered by every fall of dew; and bears his workfe as his 
fruits, as the jabUer of old bore his fables. Why attach one’s self to 
a master, or graft one’s self upon a model? It were better m be a 
bramble or a thistle, fed by the same earth as the cedar and the 
palm, than the fungus or the lichen of those noble trees ” huzzini 
begins his comparison of Byron and Goethe by contrasting an Alpine 
frlcon bravely floating in the midst of a storm, with a tranquil stork 
impasfive amid the warring elements; and Renan prepares us for his 
conception of Celtic literature by giving us at the outset the charac- 
teristic tone of the Breton landscape. What the intellect has firmly 
outlined, fancy and imagination paint in lively colors. 

COMPARISON AND CONFLICT OF OPINION 

An essay which has by these means achieved clearness may be 
pleasant to read but still lacking in power. To give force to his 
ideas about an author or a literature, the masterful critic exhibits 
the peculiarity of his subject by the use of contrast. The brilliancy 
of Mazzini’s essay proceeds largely from its striking antithesis be- 
tween Byron and Goethe. Renan enforces his doctrine of the indi- 
viduality of Celtic literature by emphasizing the differences between 
the French “Roland” and the Celtic “Peredur,” between the gentle 
Isolde and the “Scandinavian furies, Gudrun and Chrimhilde.” 
Hugo intensifies our conviction of the complex character of modem 
life by describing the simplicity of the ancients. 

If a critic does not observe this principle, we may say of his 
essay: “These ideas are, to be sure, clear 'and enjoyable; but what 
do they matter?” The great critics do not leave us calmly indifferent; 
they are on occasion critics militant. Even the gentle Sainte-Beuve 
admonishes die “Kfontaignobgues,” who, he feels, do hot under- 
stand the ^arit of Montaigne. Taine manifests the not^ty and 
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ipimit aiM* of his method of critidsm by mentioiung the impofec- 
tions of the eij^teenth-century method. Mazzini reproves the ene- 
nues and misinterpreters of Byron. Hugo above all shows the stim- 
ulating value of pitting one’s ideas against those of others. He calls 
his essay his “sling and stone against the clasacal Goliaths"; and by 
njaking his opponents utter their arguments against him gives to 
his work the force of dramatic combat Critical essays that thus 
add vigor to lucidity arouse and delight our minds. When we rec- 
oemze how skillfully they fuse logic, imagination, and emotion, we 
Deceive the superficiality of the distinction between stwalled criti- 
Sm and so<alled creative literature. Good criticism is indeed 
creative, and its comporidon is a high art 
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L GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By PROFEss(n H. W. Hoimes 

I N ALL profitable thinking about modem education on^ cen- 
tral fact is stated or assumed— the fact that educadom has 
become a public enterprise. To think of it as a matter mainly 
of private interest, to discuss it chiefly in terms of personal develop- 
ment, is to ignore the achieved condidons of civilized life and the 
dear trend of progress. The spread of public schools is but the 
obvious outward sign of a growing convicdon concerning all edu- 
cadonal endeavor. That convicdon was long ago proclaimed and 
has now become a guide to acdon— the convicdon that the comnaun- 
ity has a vital stake in the educadon of every child. Educadon is 
a common concern not merely because there are many children to 
be educated, but because there can be no significant outcome in the 
educadon of any child which is not of importance, not to him only, 
but also to others, immediately to many, more remotely to alL 

THE SOCIAL NATDBS OS THE MOlEBN IDBAL 

This has always been true. Modem life, with ddes and the in- 
ventkms which belitde time and space, has only made it more 
ai^parrat and acdon upon it more pressing. No one can think with 
penetration upon the results of educadon who does not come at 
last to a fuller vision of the interdependence ojE men. That men 
shall live less and less each for himself, more and more each for 
the cmnmon good, is not merdy a consequence of increaang num- 
bers on the earth, but an essential condition of human progress, in 
the individual as well as in society. It is a poor and meager culture 
ndiich &)es aot end in greater pow«r to serve To become a man 
is to become capaUe of living efiecdvdy with others and fiM* all, in 

376 
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the Qonnal rdatkaidiifis oE life— ia subsovience to hut 

in devotioa to a wdUEare larger than one's own, a wel&re at l*a«t not 
incompatible, in tl» end, with the wd&re of the world. It is not 
enough to say that the common interest is at stake in the pdiirarinn 
ci every child; the very process of education is properly a trsdning 
for effective memberdiip in the common life. 

Such is the reasoning behind the great outlay of public money 
on sdiocds, libraries, museums, and other educational a gei ^ries , 
Gvilized communities undertake education as a part of their proper 
business, not as a charity, but as a necessary public function. &hools 
are tax supported and education is compulsory. The sute claims 
final authority to prescribe standards and to supervise even private 
educational ventures. It calls on all citizens for thdir full support in 
this task of conserving and developing human resources. It con- 
siders every taxpayer as much in duty bound to support ul timat e 
social improvement through education as to direct social improve- 
ment through public miterpri^ of any other sort. Personal return 
cannot be taken into the account; the good to be achieved is primarily 
a public good, in which the childless also share. And the problems of 
education are problems of public policy, involving the whole theory 
of the state, of government, of the social order, and of civic progress. 

All educational questions have thus become increasingiy com- 
plex. The character of modern life makes even well-rounded per- 
sonal development a matter of much difSculty, for the life of the 
individual child is in some ways narrower to-day than it was in 
simpler times. To secure for modern children the full exerdse 
body, intdlect, imaginadon,«ympi^y, suid wiU is in itself a task 
which calls for insight, eiMtgy, and coi:q)eration, to say nothing of 
money. Yet to provide for the formal cidtivation of personal capac- 
ities, faculties, smd powers, is by no means to solve the {noblem of 
education, evra for a given child. The results may hafften to be 
good, but the problem has iK>t been solved, for it has not been 
adequatdy stamd. 

THt SbOCimOHAL mOBIXM OONCEEn;, NOT ABSmCT * . 

It happois, in the first pbcs^ that “hody, hitdtect, i ma ginario o, 
sympathy^ and yriU” are poor terms to use in die actual dtrecdon 
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of teaching. They name abstractions which have induced more 
futile educational discussion and more useless educational e&rt 
than can ever be reckoned. No child is a collection of general 
faculties which can be trained for universal use. But even when we 
have discovert the special capacities with which the individual is 
actually endowed, and with which we may therefore profitably 
work, the problem is only in part befote'' its. It is quite as important 
to consider what our child is to do with his capacities, what stuff 
he is to exercise them on. It is the content of education that gi|lres 
it social direction and social importance; from the public standpoint 
it is the school, the course, the subject that mean most, fdr th^ 
determine the concrete character of the individual’s later activiti« 
and interests. That ancient educational saw, "I care not what you 
study, if you study it well,” is profoundly misleading— a mischievous 
piece of common sense which hides the truth in order to emphasize 
a part of it. No matter what “faculty” a subjea “trains,” it is the 
information, the ideas, the ideals, principles, points of view, methods, 
interests, enthusiasms, purposes, and sympathies it imparts that chiefly 
determine its educational value. It is the content of a man’s education 
which hdps most to fix his place in the community, his vocation, 
his avocations, and his availability for special service. 

KBLATIVE NATUKE OF “tHE FUNDAMENTAU” 

Education presents not one problem, therefore, but many. In the 
earlier years, to be sure, all children need much the same intellectual 
eiq)erience, at least in school. “The fundamentals” are the subjects 
everybody ought to master. Thus su first there is only the complexity 
of meeting individual differences among children— the brilliant, 
the backward, the well nurtured, the n^lected. Complexity enougfil 
And even so, each subject presents, bendes, its own problem 
sodai interpretation: “What everybody ought to master” in arithme- 
tic 01: in gec^qshy is by no means clear, and new definitions the 
aim and scope of each subject are continually needed. Such defini- 
turns must be made from the standpmnt of public service and the 
real demai^ oi life, not from the standpoint of complete mastery 
of the subject. A sockd view education demands selection and 
leorgatuzation of the dements of knowledge. But beyond this b 
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the fact tl»t duidrea cannot bng be kept m the same 
highway* ^ separate arises at least as early as aHnWfnfy, 

the end of childhood and the gate of youth. Here of 

native endowment, economic condition, and conscious purpose 
force the first fundamental difierentiation of schools, courses, and 
classes. Even if, in some millennium of social justice, the stem 
necessity of earning a living in the teens were to be done away, the 
social necessity for variety of schooling would remain. Sodety needs 
many kinds of thinkers and workers, just as there are man y ltin<l« 
of aptitude to be trained. There is no “general course” which can 
provide an “all-round education,” in the sense of providing all that 
is really needful for anybody who knows what is good for him. 
To discover the best in education for one child or class of children, 
though with the public interest well in mind, is to answer but one 
of the questions the educator must hereafter always ask. 

For the public interest goes far beyond the need of supplying 
to all a uniform minimum of schooling. Democracy means fu more 
in education than the warding off of danger from illiteracy. It is 
a crude and at bottom a wholly mistaken view of pihlic education 
which confines it to “the three R’s,” or to those adtnitted necesrides 
and such other subjects as the common good may dictate for the com- 
mon schooL The public interest is not met by merely elementary edu- 
cadon. It is met only when every prospecdve cidzen may secure with- 
out undue sacrifice that extent and kind of educadon which will 
make him most efficient in his fundamental social reladonships, 
including his vocadon. The state needs knowledge, efficiency, in- 
sight, and idealism in industry, commerce, the art^ science, philos- 
ophy, religion, and family life as much as in dtizenship more nar- 
rowly defined. The only logical result of the thoroughly sodal 
characttf of education is public support of every socially profitdrle 
kind of sdiooling, with commenairate pubfic authority. 

Democracy in educadon invites, to be sur^ the evils of political 
control; yet educadon is one of the few permanent means of counr 
teracdng polidcal evil. No one need fear to trust educadonal au- 
thority to a public aroused to the meaning and value of education, 
and this essential concUdon d public support depends on the dow 
growth of puUk conscience and piffilk intelligence. In any cas^ 
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private imtiative will long have an honoraUe part to pby in educa- 
tion and the very pcdicy the state may oftra best be served by 
leavii^ the special and the higher schools in private hands: but 
there are a £ew communities in which the extension of public pro- 
visioa and public authority in education is hot in^terative. 

Of that eoension what must be tht;-guiding ooncqttions? B^re 
all idse must come the honesty of an attitude at once sdendfic and 
eihicaL Educators must face the facts, withoih :d>atement of\their 
enthusiasm for ideals. 

THE AIM OF EDUCATION SOCIALLY CONSIIffiBSD 

Teachers and school ofiicers find before them not mere types of 
humanity, with abstract virtues and vices, general habits, faculties, 
and powers waiting to be cultivated for “life” as it may be philost^hi- 
cally defined; have to deal with real and ew-varying human 
beings, whose impulses, emotions, and purposes reach forward to 
the actual challenge of the specific duties, interests, ai^ rewards 
of die real world. To provide, for every normal individual, whatever 
his endowment, nurture or experience, an opportunity to prqnre 
himsdf for a part in the legitimate work of the world, a share in its 
pn^ier pleasures, and an understanding of the meaning and value 
of ^e life he leads— this is the problem to be solved. What are the 
thii^ moi do in which the public interest calls for intelligence and 
efBdency sudi as may be got in schools? For the getting of such 
intelligence and efficiency in the doing of such things, what sdbods 
ste needed? In these schocds what subjects shall be taug|it and how? 

These questions present the problem of education as it must be 
viewed from the standpoint of the common goodr-and the questions 
presented by education viewed from any other standpoint are for less 
inqiortant. No dotdH we need, in the crash and strain of modern 
lif^ rmembrance of the dd ideal of personal distinction. Grace is 
words too much to lose it beyond retrieving, even for efikiency- 
Bat how impovoidied now ajqiears that aristocratic ideal which 
much ai persond chum and little of sodal worth— 4or which 
die education of women could consist chiefiy of dancing French, and 
hand eahroidefyl Whs«ever its faults and dangers, it is a stronger 
1 ^ wliidb s yp co v e s for mmea schools of househdd econ(Hny> 
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nursingf ct {^ulanthrciqr, so say nothing ci clerical training, medi- 
cine ot law* But he interprets the modern ideal too narrowly who 
would have it take no account of beauty, leisure or reflection. Ihe 
work of die world is fundamental, and in itself neither selfidi nor 
undignified; but the world’s play— its generous qiort, its curious 
science its ffliilosoifluc q)eculation, its art, and its wordiip—is a re- 
gion of enduring values. It is only the separation of work and play 
that belittles rither. A social conception of the ends of education 
finds reason for folk-dancing and pageants in the public sdiooh, 
but none for the exploitation of children through premature indus- 
trial training. The ccunmon good demands education for (day no 
less than education for work, education for the larger efEdency of 
insight, breadth of view, and reflective intelligence no less than 
education for the narrower efficiency of habit Democracy canno t 
perpetuate slavery through schools. 

EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 

But the essential conditions of freedom cannot be establidied 
through education; only the bve c^ it, the understanding of b 
the power and will to use it for s^ vice can be gained from the most 
liberalizing of curricula. The powibUity and the extension of free- 
dom are ^ work of direct social and political reform. It is fudle, 
meanwhile^ to insist that liberal studies shall be all that schools dudl 
oiler. It is simple error to insist that a traditional range of studies — 
the classics, science mathematics, even history, or English— provide 
the only possible culture for freedom. Schocds must meet tl^ need 
of the vyorld as frankly and direcdy as they can> without squeamidi 
prejudice against practical or vocational ^dks. Shopwork may 
afford more liberal culture to a given boy dian Gre^— and the 
problem of educational values is always thus specific. The only profit- 
able distinction b^ween liberal studies and vocadonal studies is <me 
which looks otit and forward to the life die individual is to lead. 
A man’s if it be of much difficulty, demands vocadonal 

training: his life in die famfly, the community, the stat^ and the 
church demands an education which may jiutly be called liberal; 
ffie wmrthy . use dE his Usure donandt an education which 
properly be odled adcmal. what is v o c a don al ior dw acdit 
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will be cultural for others; and a given subject may serve many 
uses in every normal life. A complete education will prepare for 
life in all its relationships, either by direct study of the problems 
they present^ or by the study of sd^ects valuable in one of them or 
in alL 

This conc^tion of the ends to be attained is clear enough: it is 
the means that &il. And the &ilufe of means is due less to ptiblic 
apathy than to inherent difSculty in finding them. New scmools, 
new courses, new subjects must be created. A new interpret|tion 
of old subjects and a new method of teaching them must be worked 
out. Much of our traditional teaching, especially in hig^ sch^Is, 
academies, and colleges, goes quite astray; it is fruitless because its 
uses are not clear or because they are not made clear; and the 
"intellectual discipline” which is supposed to result from it either 
does not occur or is not carried over into the conduct of mature life. 
Mental and moral habits and ideals, such attitudes, tendencies, and 
principles of conduct as "thoroughness,” “order,” “concentration,” 
"self-reliance,” may be taught by precept and example in the work of 
any subject; in every case they must be generalized and held con- 
sciously in mind, practiced and renewed in vision if they are ever 
to permeate life. In this general training of the mind and will, the 
unconscious effea of one subject is little better than that of another 
of simil ar complexity and scope. Science is as good as Latin, and 
mechanical drawing may be better than either. Much depends on 
the ethical enthusiasm, the insight, the sympathy, and the leadership 
of the teacher; much on the methods of teaching and class manage- 
ment he employs. More depends on the traditions and the admin- 
istrative, disciplinary, and social policies of the school. This is to 
say that these precious moral results of education are chiefly matters 
of personal contagion, direct insfaration, and experience in the com- 
mon eiSort of work and play. They are achieved as much in the 
home or on the playground as in the schooL It is the specific habits 

attendon, die special methods of observing, comparing, clasnfy- 
ii^ and reacting on facts, the particular forms of «kill, the ddinite 
informmion* the peculiar oudook, the actual incentives which a given 
subject may possess that mdke it serviceable in education. In these 
things sidijects SSex and lend themsdves to difierent uses. In these 
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things history difiers from dressmaking, science from agriculture. 
And in these diings the same sul^ect will differ as it is MngKr 
for different purposes, to pupils of different ages and different r ^pa o 
ides and motives. Literature cannot yield the same fruit in a ni gKt 
school that it yields in a college. Under a conception of education 
which demands pr^aration for all the essential activities of life, in 
schools designed to meet the needs of every age and class, sid>)ects 
must be evaluated and organized anew. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The schools and courses now most needed are partly known, 
partly to be conceived. Vocational education has come to stay, but 
its various forms and alliances have yet to be completely determined. 
The fear that vocational training will materialize and lower educa- 
tion is groundless, even in theory. To train carpenters and printers 
in schools instead of by apprenticeship is not a threatening educa- 
tional revolution; doctors, lawyers, and engineers were once trained 
by personal tuition under practitioners. Vocational training has long 
existed in the higher professions; its establishment for industry 
and business is the result of social changes which have undermined 
apprenticeship; and the faa that this training is now given at 
public expense shows a new sense of the social importance of labor. 
In the life of the modern world artisans are no more to be neglected 
than artists, farmers than philosophers. Vocational education is a 
mighty step in advance, which offers inspiring opportunities for 
the extension of general education, as an accompaniment of technical 
training, to those who might otherwise have secured ndther. Ought 
we not to rejoice at the retention of boys and girls in schools, vithere 
they can be under the didnterested influence of teachers, whereas 
they ntight have drifted from one shid>by and depressing eq)erience 
to another until they had been able, perhaps, to “pick up a trad^” 
acquiring their views of life and thmr ethical principles and habits 
who knows how? The pressing problem (ff vocational trainiqg is 
■tot the problem justification and defense^ Init o£ orgamzation and 
«tenaon. 

The kind and nundaer of vocational sdKxds to be establi s hed must 
settled pardy by the economic tetum for ;^pedal forms of voca- 
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denial effidmejr. In the long run the soda! need for efficiency in a 
trade or professkm dtiermines die legitimate rewaida o£ success 
in that calling. The foct that peofde 'will pay wdl hnr meffical skill 
is an indkation of social need for it. It cannot be said, of course, 
diat schools should be established to train men ior every calling in 
wludi they may earn a good living.^ A school may be estdiMied as 
modi to teach men the -value of training for knowledge aha power 
in a special form of service as to prepare individuals to profit by 
rendering that service; for it is only in the end that economic demand 
jusdy reflects true social need. Accordingly, the public interek calls 
upon the educator to define social need and correct social ddnand, 
no less dian to meet it. To plan a system of schools requires vision 
of a new and betto- mrder, in which die wants of men, and their con- 
sequent willingness to pay for the sattdacdon of them, are more 
reasonaUy founded in the general welfare. Yet in discussing the 
advisability of training for any occupation, the possibility of earning 
a living in it cannot be ignored. If agriculture could not be made 
to pay we should not have agricultural hi^ schools or agricultural 
colleges. Even a schod of philanthropy finds added sanction in the 
fact that trained social wtu-kers are paid for their services. In voca- 
tional education, then, there is at least an obvious basis for discussion 
concerning schodls, courses, and curricula. The state must train its 
wodters, and work for which there is fundamental need is work 
which pays. Vocational educatiem presents problems o£ the most 
vexing sort, but its rationale is dear. 

THB NEED FOK GENSXAL EDUCATION 

It is the perastent need for general education that complicates 
the isscK. Ecoocanic demand may justify child labor, but educational 
theory does not. A theory of edwation vdiidi finds no place for vo- 
cation education is antiquated and meager; but a theory which 
considers only the requirements of work is meager amd inhuman. 
No traiiung £or qiedal skill in a trade is conedvabk in the elemen- 
tary s^od: manual training, ^udening, sewing, cooking, ami agd' 
culture have a place in childhood because diildren cannot karo by 
bodes ahm^ but need a traimng of body, han^ and ey^ of puipose, 
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loyalty, and ieadedbip which these subjects can provide. This need 
does not disappear vnth adolescence, but generalized manual train' 
ing—constructive work on (^ects witibout economic value, the 
making of childish ghncracks, of ioints whidi join nothing, or of 
seams whidi sew no garment— ceases early to have even an educa* 
tional value. The purely educational wor^ of any form of mamial 
training c(»nes gradually to dqiend on die economic value of the 
ends for whidi the pupl works. Manual training as a part of die 
general curriculum of a high-schocd pupil must be pracd^ training 
in some form of manual skill of actual value in the working world. 
Even a pupil who intends to go to college may well take one or two 
courses of handwork in the secondary school, for the broadening 
of his experience and oudook and the specific training he may thus 
secure: a course in the elements of many occupations would be better 
still. But this is not vocational education. True vocational education 
aims at effidency in a spedal fidd of work— it trains printer^ sten* 
ographers, dresnnakers, carpenters, mechanicians, doctors, lawyos, 
dergymen, journalists, engineers. It brings into play the purpose to 
earn a living by vdiat one learns— which President Eliot has called 
the “life^areer motive.** It narrows, not unjustifiably, but inevitably. 
The difficulty is to educate for dtizenship, for the duties cd parent' 
hood and social living, for leisure, and for the interpretation of life- 
in spite of the need for early spedalization, when that need is prteent. 

That need does not arise altogether from differences in wealth. 
After adolescence many pupils lack incentive for an education that 
has no direct reference m a career. But the demand for vocatitmal 
training is so overlaid and entangled vnth eccmomic pressure that 
selection of candidates for vocatiomd sduwling on the ground of 
individusd aptitude and free choice is vitionary. While our sodal 
system permits comparative poverty to constrain the vast ms^rity 
of yotuig men and women to go to wmk at the earliest possible age, 
we must face the necestity of early spedalization in training, what* 
ever thdr capacity or ne^ for ft^jBr general cdture. Educatitm 
can only emphasize the vdue of liberal studies and strive to indiide 
in every cturriculum 'as many as possible, and in pnffitdde form. 
It can ^ rralsCtbe'temd^Ky m speciidfoe too soon. 
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ECONOMIC mssUXE IN EDUCATION 

Education has thus to struggle, like government or philanthropy, 
beneath the burttens imposed by the injustice o£ our economic order. 
We must make educational provision for social conditions which 
ought not to exist— night schools for illiterate foreigners, specialized 
vocational training for factory workers and shopgirls who ought to 
have at least the time for a much extendad^^neral education in ad| 
dition to their fnreparation for work. We must also be content to sea 
the high privilege of general education seized by boys and girls 
whose easy lives make them careless of its value and inconstant in 
ks pursuit. These conditions schools themselves cannot change. But 
by public provision and by scholarships the opportunity for prolonged 
education may be kept open to the able and ambitious. The spirit 
of teaching and school administration may help to prevent the forma- 
tion of social caste. By precept and example democratic ideals and 
the will to serve may be encouraged in those who are in danger 
of losing them. And no academic bars need be hastily and blindly 
set up— as in the narrow interpretation of college entrance require- 
ments or in failure to provide a reasonable opportunity for higher 
education of some desirable sort— -against those who seek further 
training after mistaken choice of a high-school course or the early 
disadvantages of having to earn a living. In a democracy the educa- 
tional system must at least guard jealously against the perpetuation 
of special privilege. Schools must discourage the advance of the unfit, 
not of the unfortunate. 

Obviously there is need for wise guidance of individuals into the 
kind of schooling which will best fit than for the life they can best 
lead. Vocational guidance is but part of the larger prdilem of “the 
redittribution of human talent” (a phrase recently and aptly coined 
by Professor Carver) and it is often best to be accomplished as a 
part of an educational guidance which takes accoq nt of the need for 
liberal culture as well as for vocational training. Transcendent 
d>ility is doubtless seldom obscured through hick of counsel or of 
privih^; educational guidance will not discover many a mute.in- 
gimious hfilton nor send to schools of pharmacy many a disfouraged 
Keats. It may prevent, however, less disastrous misfittii^ in a 
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thousand cases, and therein is its sufficient sanction. But guidance 
will be futile if there are no proper paths to tread. The money now 
provided for schools must be increased many fold, if schools are to 
become for all men the gates of opportunity and the highway* to 
service. We must reoaember, to be sure, that there are many educa- 
tional agencies besides schools; libraries often do far more toward ed- 
ucation. But any systemadc education is sdiooling, and if the interests 
of society are to be adequately met, all valuable forms of educational 
activity must be organized, supported, and made available to die 
individuals who seek to use them. 

THE UNE OF AOVANCE IN EDUCATION 

To increase the size of schools is not enough. Schools and classes 
are already far too large. System is not enough. More schools and 
courses, of greater variety; smaller schools and smaller classes, with 
greater opportunity for personal contact between teachers and taught; 
more teachers, of higher native capacity and better training— all these 
are needed. But these things we shall not have until the common 
conception of schools and teachers has suffered change. We sdll 
think of teaching too narrowly or too vaguely — too narrowly if we 
look upon teachers as purveyors of learning for its own sak^ too 
vaguely if we think of them as taskmasters in a dubious abstract 
discipline of mind. The task of the teacher must be reconceived; 
we must think of him and he must become a guide to worthy living, 
teaching not only his subject but how to use it and what it is for, 
making clear its incentives and ideals, its methods and its values, and 
helping his pupils to interpret life more jusdy because they have 
seen it in a new light. This is the larger opportunity of every teacher, 
but especially of the teacher of a traditional subject in a tradidmial 
course. The teacher of stenography may more safely confine himself 
to skill and qieed with dots and dashes than the teacho: of Latin 
to exactness in the use of tenses. The first task of any teacher is to 
teach his subject well, but he caimot leave the sodal inteipcmtum 
and application of education wholly to prindpals, parwits, schodi 
pampUds, and chance. If the public is to value the tiadier’s work 
more highly* he must make it mom valuable. 

To become same valud^ tendung must develop both a scwace 
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and a jdiilosofdiy o£ its owur teachers mutt study theur probleiBs as 
{diystciaas study didrs and as statesmen thdrs. For the problems o£ 
teaching are at once pcdilems o£ effidency and proUems o£ destiny. 
The teaching o£ any sidqect calls ior scientific study methods and 
ethical study o£ ends. How shall we teach it well? depends for its 
answer in part on the answer to What shall we teach it for? These 
questions have not yet been ansvrered with finality for any subjec^ 
W^ith due change of wording they may be adted of any school or 
course: How shall we manage it well? and, What shall we mana« 
it for? All questions of educational practice are thus both sdenti^ 
and philosophical. 

(a) m THE ELBMENTAEY SCHOOL 

In the elementary school we need better methods of drill— greater 
efSdency in the formation of habits, as for instance in arithmetic. 
To gain it we must turn to experiments in the psychological labora- 
tory and to exact measurement of arithmetical progress in the school. 
It is only in the last few years that we have had an adequate knowl- 
edge of what arithmetical ability is. We do not yet know with 
much precision how it develops under different methods of instruc- 
tion. The teaching of every subject suffers for want of accurate 
records of results. We lack standards, fundamental tests, and a 
sufficiently detailed knowledge of the psychology of the subjects 
we teach. But measurement and experiment apply in the main to 
memory work and the formation of habits. They will not quickly 
diow us how to relate one subject to another or to the life outside 
school walls; they cannot yet he^ us to vitalize our siffijects and make 
them yield opportunity for independence and cooperation on the part 
of our pupils. They will not soon teach us how to make learning a 
light to life. In the arithmetic of the elementary school we need a 
sbdai philosophy to govern our selection of topics to be taught or 
omitted, to justify varying emphasis on logical conceptions, drill in 
calculation, or exercise with real problems. So in the teaching of 
every ttdiject we need new study, both exact and broad. 

(^) IN THE SBCONDAET SCHOCA. 

In the wwk of the high school this double duty is even mure 
iqn’iuent. We face the immediate necessity . of the period 
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o£ compulsory school attendance far into the peihxl of s econda r y 
education. Bitt we cannot lightly set smde bo^ the need to earn 
and the impulse to work, and the demand for workers will not 
readily yield to the idealism the educator who would ignme it in 
favor of general culture. Compromise must be the outcome, but also 
cooperation: we must have many forms of vocational trainings and 
employers of young workers must aid the state to educate them 
through schemes of part'^ime schooling. Such schemes are already 
in operation and commend themselves as both efficimit and humane. 
In ‘^s increased provision for schooling the purely te chn i c al mb- 
jects lend themselves readily to measurement resutes and standanh 
ization of method; it is the sul^ects of larger social valuer such as 
civics or Engiidi, that must be studied anew, in the light of clearer 
conceptions of their aims and closer observation of their elSects. We 
have to learn how to use these tradititmal means of education (and 
such newer ones as the study of housdhold sanitation at personal 
hygiene) under new and.trying conditions and with new purposes, 
as the liberal adjuncts of many forms of vocational training. 

Yet in the secondary school which aims wholly at general culture 
(or at pr^aradon for cdlege^ whidi is not supposed to be an ob* 
Stacie to general culture), the problems of aim and method in the 
Attaching of tradidonal sihjects are more pressing sdlL How diall a 
modem language be taught to some read purpose? For what pur- 
pose dall it be taught? The actual mastery of the tongue cam be 
achieved very much more effecdwly than it is now achieved if 
methods of teaching can be based on fuller knowledge of the 
psychology of learning and completer tests of classroom work and 
home study. The fundamental values of die subject can be mcsre 
dearly concdved and more directly pinrsued if we can shake our- 
sdves free from the befctggiog bdi^ in general discipline as the 
goal of Tiifafl»ing in this or any g^ven stdiject. Ability to handle the 
lan g na gp as an jnitfniment of thought and espresstoo-for die 
aduevement (£ this ahn we need a new analysit <rf the funda ment als 
and winra sMyt^ rate standards of progress: s|qpireciatkkd d^the foragn 
dviliaation re^esented in its ht^mre-lor the adiievement of this 
dm we need new sdecdon of materid and more dtal lefemice to 
la thh hi many tsadidoBd sid^^ca teadiers are cmMandy. 
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at work at this doidile adjusttnent, and from them as wdl as frcna 
psychdogists and students of education we may look for progress 
and reform. 

For scientific study of method, whether by experiment in the psy- 
chological laboratory, by classroom test, m by exact statistical record, 
can but provide the basis for constructive reorganization of teaching 
in any subject; discussion of aims by educational leaders can but/ 
define in general terms a new interpretation of material; the teachers^ 
in the schools must make effective or prove visionary the ideals 
thus achieved. If they ding to traditional conceptions and tried 
methods— as many do, especially in private schools— they block 
progress; and if by personal worth and the power of leadership 
they win respect and affect deeply the lives of their pupils, the 
weight of thdr conservatism is the harder to bear. But the hasty 
and ill-considered application of sdentific generalization or sodal 
conc^mon is an equal if a rarer fruit. The teacher must master for 
himsdf the science and the philosophy of his subject and be aitical 
practitioner as well. He must be open-minded, critical, constructive. 

(c) IN THE COIXSGE 

This attitude is more general among teachers and prindpals of 
elementary schools and among school superintendents than among 
teachers and masters of secondary schools; among public second- 
ary-school teachers than among private secondary-school teachers; 
and least general among college teachers. Yet to these latter the call 
to professional study of the problems of their own work is loudest. 
They have greatest need to test dieir results and possibly revise thdr 
methods, to reconceive their aims and discover new ways to achieve 
them. In America the college stands perforce for cidture; yet it 
clears itsdf with difficulty from the snares of technical specialization 
in chosen fidds of knowledge— a specialization essentially vocational. 
College professors must be specialists— scholars, in the ^ sense of 
the term; but coll^ students do not for thdr part commonly intend 
or care to specialize in the same sense. To study one field with 
greater dioroughness than others; to gain from it a dianterested di- 
ffiunaan for learning; to a{^oach in one direction the limits of 
achieved knowdedge; to taste the joy of constructive intellectual 
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e&rt; these are essential elements in a coll^ student’s curriculum. 
But this does not call for the methods or ideals of graduate spedali> 
zatbn, even in the student’s chosen field. The privilege of coll^ 
study is the opportunity to reach safe ground, in all the more im* 
portant fields of scholarship, for the exercise of reflective intelligence. 
With a vievi^ to providing this opportunity college teachers may well 
spare time from research for that close observation of methods and 
results and that unprejudiced discussion of aims which are needed 
in the teaching of all subjects everywhere. 



II. FRANCIS BACON 

By Dr. Ernest Bernbacm 


W E HONOR Francis Bacon as 4he prophetic inspirer o£ 
modern science. In perusing the long list of the activities 
of that scientific establishment which is described in the 
closing pages of “The New Atlantis,” ^ we are astonished by again 
and again recognizing in its imaginary methods and achievements 
precise anticipations of what is actually being done in modern medi- 
cine, meteordogy, engineering, aeronautics, etc. Bacon himself, to 
be sur^ modestly protested that he was but “stirring the earth a 
little about the roots of science.” He was indeed no great discoverer 
of data, and from Harvey to Huxley the scientific specialists have 
sneered at his rather futile experiments. Even his method, which 
he sincerely believed a new and rapid way to comjdete mastery of 
our environment, is now considered somewhat impractical. Yet the 
prefaces to his “Instauratio Magna,”* though no longer accurate 
guideposts, are revered as monuments in the history of scientific 
progress. They served an even nobler purpose than to show the 
scientist just where to go; they sent him forth to seek his way with 
a new and conquering spirit, the spirit of confidence and of coopera- 
tion. The works of Bacon instilled in his successon the faith that 


by united effort they would presently understand, and thus control, 
those physical forces which in the past had toyed with the life of man, 
and exposed him to poverty, disease, and all the accidents of circum- 
stance. In this hope were undertaken the Royal Society and the 
Frendi "Encyclop^e”— leading enterprises in advancing respec- 
tively the discovery and the dissemination of rational knowledge. 
“We shall owe most,” says Diderot in his prospectus to the “Encyclo- 
p^e^” “to the Chancellor Bacon, who direw out the plan of a 
umversal dkdmiary df sdences and arts at a time when, so to speak* 
nekher sdaices nor arts existed. That extraordinary genius at a 


> Harvard Claaiet, iu, 1435. * H. C., xxzix, 1430. 
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tsoie when it was not posable to write a history ot what was knoivra, 
wrote one of what it was necessary to learn.” 'Wierever experimei^ 
investigators are UMlay discovering new laws of nature, and tiras 
more and more subjecting the physical world to tiie wdfare of 
man, the spirit of Bacon is fruitfi^y at worL 

BACON NOT PREOCCUPIED WITH SCIENCE 

Among writers on education, the \ery magnitude of Bacon’s po- 
sition in the history of science has tended to overshadow his influence 
in other respects. Yet he urged the development of science because 
in his day it was relatively the most neglected and chaotic depart- 
ment of human endeavor, and not because he thought it absolutely 
and forever the most important. Newman himself does not insist 
more strongly than Bacon on the truth that science, though great, is 
not the complete satisfier of human needs. In “The Advancement 
Learning,” the first part of the “Instauratio Magna,” Bacon ffleads 
for the discovery and application to life, not merdy of pure scientific 
truth, but also of clear ideals of mental, moral, and spiritual well- 
being. Religion and the so<alled liberal studies had his eloquent and 
byal support. “The New Atlantis” presents us not only with the 
model of a public institution of scientific research, but also witii ideals 
of social and personal character. His Utopia was not, as some mistak- 
enly declare, a merely industrial civilization, but a Christian common- 
wealth which exalt^ the humane fedings, family life, and artistic 
beauty. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN HIS ESSAYS A>>D HIS OTHER WORKS 

Both in the prefaces to the “Instauratio Mi^^na” and in “Ihe New 
Atlantis*” Bacon is thinking of the worid as he b^eved it should 
and would become. The assumption that he had a similar puipoie 
in his funous “Essays” ' unfortunately mideads many modem critics, 
and tmds to obscure die peculiar merits of his most pofailar work. 
Yet Bacon himiielf tdls us that in his t^nion we ahrea^ had mough ' 
books which endnmastkally descrflied moral ideals, and that w^ 
we reaUy needed were aoqirate observations on the ettent to ndudi 

*j»; ew iu, 7& 
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those ideals were attainable, and on the m^hods by which, under 
the actual conditions o£ everyday li£^ they might be put into prac- 
tice. What he wished to present in the essays was human life, not 
as it ouglit to be, but as it is. “Let us know ourselves,” he said, “and 
how it standeth virith us.” 

BACON NOT A CTNIC 

The result is a portrait of mankind beneath which may be in- ' 
scribed his characteristic sentence: “It is good to retain sincerity.” 
So accurate and candid an observer of human life is instinctively 
disliked by persons of sentimental temperament, and they call Bacon 
cynical and heartless. Ignoring his realistic intention, they turn, for 
instance, to the essays on love and on marriage,* expecting eloquent 
praise of what love and marriage may be at the very best; and they 
are disappointed, perplexed, and sometimes disgusted with what they 
find. In their haste they exclaim: “What a cold and calculating crea- 
ture! All he says of the love between husband and wife is ‘Nuptial 
love maketh mankind!’ ” These accusations, which may substantially 
be found in one of the best known editions of the “Essays,” are as 
inaccurate as they are typical. Any careful reader, not led astray by 
the usual misconception of Bacon’s purpose, will observe that the 
kind of love which he discusses in his e:say on that subject is “the 
wanmn love which corrupteth and embaseth,” the condemnation 
of which should hardly be considered objectionable. As for family 
life (which, as I have mentioned, he idealizes in “The New Atlan- 
tis”), it is true that he dispatches it briefly in the essay on love; but 
in die essay on marriage he does not estimate it as cynically as we 
are led to suppose. He points out, to be sure, that, as a matter of 
sobor feet, marriage may interfere with extraenrdinary public ambi- 
tion; but he gives it pr^erence over a selfish single life, he scorns 
those who consider children mere “bills of charges” inttead of “dear- 
est {fledge^” and he calls matrimony a “discipline" of humanity,” 
that i^ a school of kindness or a humane education. To study the 
ounparadve merits and defects of many concUtions of human Ufe^ 
to mark the extent and the limitations of human faculties, and to 
do so with even handed justice, is his ruling purpose. 

*/f. C.. iii, 31. 3& 
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BACON AS A niACnCAL ADVISER 

To create an ideal of life is a noble task; but to penetrate some of 
the perplexing realities of existence is as ihfiicult and at least as 
serviceable. This Bacon does with supreme success. A lawyer, 
judge, and statesman, he knew the vicissitudes of life and the va- 
rieties of human character. He observed his fdlow men with the 
eye of a genius, pondered their motives with the thoughtfulness of 
a student, and recorded his observations with the precision of a 
dentist. Time has wrought superficial changes in some of du so- 
cial and political conditions he examined; but human nature and 
human intercourse are essentially immutable, and the impressive 
truth of his judgments is enduring. To this day he guides his 
readers in the conduct of life; and if it be too much to say that 
those who heed his advice will make no mistakes, it is certain that 
they will blunder less frequendy than does the average man who 
knows him net 


HOW BACON TRAINS THE MIND 

Bacon does more than enrich us with practical maxims applicable 
to particular situations; he trains us to think more wisely in the face 
of any and all occasions. He begins by informing, he ends by 
educating. His essays, valuable as discussions of special topics, are 
precious as exercises in a peculiar way of approaching all aspects of 
life. This way is one unusual and not inborn; it runs counter to the 
ways of the untrained mind. Just as children are apt to regard a 
person as either "nice” or “horrid,” many of larger growth tend to 
look on anything as wholly good or wholly bad. Bacon method- 
ically weighs advantages and disadvantages, and seeks to chsoiver 
which predominate. In many of his essays he reasons somewhat after 
this manner: “This thing is good in this respect, but bad in that; it 
is useful to this extent, but harmful beyond; it will aid this kind of 
p^Ron, but will hinder that sort.” For example, in describii^ youth 
and age he assigns distinct superiority to ndther, but points out the 
special strength and the spedal weakness of each. Innovation, to 
the radical pure ddig^t, to the conservative mere destructiveness, 
is to him, neither the one nor theother. “Disoiminatel” is his motto: 
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things that men call by the same name are really d difierent values; 
"some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be dtewed and digested.” What he says about any given sidsject, 
we may forget; but by frequent recourse to him we form the 
jwlicious habit mind. 

HIS ESPECIAL SERVICE 1tH>AT 

Mott of US can be judicious on a few ocm^ns, especially on occa* I 
sions in which we are not deeply interested; but to be so habitually 
has always been among the rarest of virtues. It probably never was 
more rare than in this country at this time. In approacUng the in- 
tricate problems that confront us, we display boundless enthusiasm, 
aspiration, and self-confidence. The defects in human character, the 
fast-rooted evils in society, that have baffled the efforts of saints 
and sages from the beginning of history, we hc^ to dispel by the 
sheer energy of emotional fervor. We are too impadent to ascertain 
the exact facts that are to be dealt with, we heartily dislike those 
facts which distuib our preconceived notions; in plain words, we do 
not love truth and we fflstrust the intellect. To Bacon, the intellect 
was the indispensable aid to moral progress, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of society. He does not dry up enthusiasm, but he teaches 
us to make it effective by directing it into rational channels. In his 
day he helped to rescue science from superstition, and in our own 
he may save morality from sentimentalism. 



III. LOCKE AND MILTON 

By Pbofbss(» H. W. Houses 

I N THE history of education the seventeenth century is a period 
of much interest and importance. It is a time of earnest thought, 
of noble expression, and of zealous and ^thful effmt; yet 
throughout the century educational progress is at best sporadic. 
Fm education, it is a century of preparation. That the r^ormers 
of the period were thus pioneers whose endeavor bore, for the most 
part, litde immediate fruit, was an almost inevitable consequence 
of the circumstances of their day. 

Theirs was an age of reorganization in religion, in political life, 
and in philosophy and science. The Thirty Years* War and the 
Gvil War in England were conflicts in which the bans of modern 
religious toleration was laid in suffering and desolation. In America 
the Colonies were begun. In England the continued struggle with the 
House of Stuart resulted in the assurance of political liberty, to be 
secured at length by an evolution vrithout the price of blood sriudi 
the Continent, and especially France, had later on to pay. On the 
Continent itsd^ despotisms, big and litde, were strengdiened, often 
to the direct detriment of educadon. Meanwhile modern science 
had its birth in the work of many a courageous intellectusd advai- 
turer, from. Kepler and Galileo, amx>nomers, to Harvey, phyricdo* 
giet. 

Francis Bacon viras herald and journalist of that revolt against 
scholasticism which attacked ffledisEval errm and superstition by the 
new method of observation, experiment, and inductive reasoning. 
With the writings of Descartes and his cimtemporartes began mod- 
orn philosophy. In a century of such spiritual and material disturb- 
ance, what wondo* that diere should have been much inspiraticHii 
to educational effort, with but Utde fixed accomjdidiment? 

A new world of knowledge had already heim pardy exjdored; 
but die sdioolmasters had not entered it, and it was only years 
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afterward that science became even meagerly available for school 
purposes. A new method had also been discovered, a method not 
more impcntant in the search for truth than in the attainment of 
intellectual freedom; but the schoolmasters did not know it, or 
thou^t less of intellectual freedom than of more obvious results in 
linguistic proficiency. A new need for universal education had 
begun ta be foreseen; but to the schoolmasters of the seventeenth 
century democracy was not even a Utopian promise. Schools re- 
mained, therefore, narrow in curriculum and authoritative in 
method, and education the opportunity of the privileged. Writers 
on practical school keeping, such as John Brimsley and Charles 
Hoole, were more concerned over improvements in the teaching of 
the classics than over fundamental changes in programs of study, 
in the spirit of instruction and discipline, or in the extension of 
educational opportunity. 

COMENIUS AND “tHE GREAT DIDACTIC” 

To dream, therefore, in that time, of an educational system, state- 
administered, state-supported, compulsory, and hence democratic; 
a system serving the varying need of all individuals, yet aiming in 
the education of each at a socially valuable result; a system culminat- 
ing in great academies of research and experiment, with parallel 
graduate schools for professional training, including the training 
of teachers; a system, finally, in which all subjects were to be taught 
and learned by the mind-fre^g method of science, and all schools, 
classes, and subjects to be ordered and managed in natural yet 
effective ways: this was an achievement, even among reformers. 
This dream and a life of effort to realize it must be credited to the 
greatest educator of the century, who was neither John Locke nor 
John Milton, but the Moravian bishop, John Amos Comenius. 

SCOPE OF THE TREATISES OF LOCKE AND MatON 

It cannot be denied that neither Locke’s “Thou^ts on Educa- 
tion” * nor Milton’s “Tractate on Education” * is'a document of such 
historical importance as the chid work of Comenius, 'The Great 

^HarpardClusies,m,233S. *H. 
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Didactic." lodeed we migjtt well wish that both Locke and Milton 
had studied this treatise and had written in the light of it. Their 
minds, better trained, both of them, than that of the Moravian, and 
more highly endowed by nature, might have g^ven more perma* 
nently profitable form to ^ far-reaching projects. At it is, Loc^ does 
not r^er to Comenius’s work at all, and Milton refers to it only dight- 
ingly, as by hearsay. Accordingly, although we have in the 
"Thoughts” an essay on the education of a gendeman’s son at home, 
with the improvements on current practice suggested by die soimd 
sense of one of the first modern psychologists and one of the most 
clear-headed of moral philosophers, and in the “Tractate" a scheme 
for the education of the better classes under requirements suggested 
by the vigorous mentality of a great poet and an ardent patriot, we 
can find in neither much sympathy with the new movement for 
science nor any forecast of democracy in and through education. 

Yet these works of Locke and Milton are still readable and profit- 
able English essays, whereas the “Didactica Magna” (which was 
first written in Czech and later translated by its author into Latin) 
is now to be remembered chiefly as an important document in the 
history of education. 

The power of Milton’s prose, his generous vition, and his place 
in English literature and English history lend an interest to the 
“Tractate” aside from any present pertinence in Milton’s practical 
suggestions. Locke’s place in English philosophy and the insiglit 
and consistency of his >dews, espedally as to the government at 
children in the home, give to the “Thouglits” a permanent value. 
If we read Milton’s essay for the vigor and dignity of its style and 
for its general insjnration, admitting the present ina|^licability of 
most of its detailed proposals, it will well repay us. If we take into 
account the avowed limitation of scope in Locke’s treatise and make 
due allowance for the conditions of life and schooling in lus day, we 
may still find his advice worthy of careful study. 

MILTON ON AIM AND MSIMOD IN BDITCATION * « 

The aim of education set fwdi in the "Tractate” is mqestic: “I 
caU dMrefoK a oomideat and generous Education that which fits a 
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num to perform justly, ddlfuUy, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and publick, of P»ce and War.” It is plain that the 
complexity of modem life makes it hopekss for any individual now 
to realize dus ideal. But it may be noted thru Milton’s conception 
of education agrees with the modem omcqition in that it is social. 
The individual is to be prepared for the ffiides of life, not cultivated 
merely for the possession of accomplishments or learning. Indeed 
the burden of ffie “Tractate” is that learning is to be put to use. 
Milton insists, therefore, that the first principle of that “bett^ 
education in extent and comprehension fax more large” for which 
he pleads, shall be emphans on matter rather than on form. Educa- 
tion is to be primarily through literature and is to b^in with Latin 
grammar-Ho this extent is Milton conventional; but it is to come 
rapidly to the place where the content and meaning of the books 
to be studied— “the substance of good things” — shall be chiefly the 
aim in view. This advice is as sound to-day as it ever was; and if it 
is less needed, it is still not vrithout application. Abstractions and 
technicalities of form so easily encumber teaching that we may 
hardly expect ever to outgrow the warning not to give our pupils 
“lagged notions and babblements, while they expected worthy and 
delightful knowledge.” 

Ifi then, Milton’s scheme of national academies wherein picked 
youths are to be brought to a mastery of every art, science, and pro- 
fession be impracticable, we need not thoefore fail to find in this 
brief but pithy essay an ideal to be cheridied. It is a plea for sound 
learning. Lestming to-day may be had from sources unknown to 
hClton, and many sources he esteemed highly ate to-day quite un- 
inqxntant; but sound learning; now as then, is learning which 
comes at the realities of life. The aiuhor of “Lycidas” and “Comus” 
can never be accused of forgetting the requirements of form. We 
may heed him the more, therefore, when he warns us against “in- 
tdflective abstractions” for “young unmatrictdatiSd Novices” and 
the kaming of “meer words or such things chiefly, as were betto' 
unlearnt.” Hspfnly it is one ^ort ci modem education, frcan the 
first teadhmg of resufing and arithnoedc to fhe highest sttalies of the 
unhrerrity, to make ksuning serve life and to n^e life illtaninate 
learning. 
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UX:KB OK THE EDUCATION OF A ^SNnSMAK 

In Locke’s “Thou^ts” we have no sudi caoE^Hrdwosive scheme as 
is presented in the “Tractate." At another time Locke dcetched in 
outline a national syston o£ education; here he deals only with the 
h(»ne training of a gentleman’s son. He scorns the schods the 
day, and mges great care in the selection of a tutor. Since Locke’s 
time schools have so improved that he might oow revise his (qnnion 
on this point, as he might on others; for it must be confessed that 
Ixicke was not in the modern sense a student of diild psychology, 
nor of mental and physical devekqunent in general. Thus his 
advice on the feeding of children, the general tenor of which is 
good, could hardly be followed with safety in detail. But frar us 
the chief interest of Locke’s essay is in his concqtdon of the moral 
discifline of children by their parents and teachers; and since 1 m 
was a man of keen observation, wide experience, dear principles, 
and much human sympathy, his remarks on this subjea are worth 
careful study. 

The gist of his counsel may be put thus: abandon the rod, exmpt 
as a last resort; abandon scolding, dueats, rules, rewards, arguments, 
and persuasion; train to right thinking and right action through the 
use of ai^roval and affection, with all thdr normal accon^taniment 
of benefits, when children bdiave properly, and of disapproval and 
ccddness, with their natural consequences in the withdraml of 
pfeasures and companionship, when children midbehave. But above 
all, use this moral disdpline morally— that is, with direct t^erenoe 
to your child’s motives, to his $if3l in the matter, not with refereace 
moely to the outward effect of lua actions. Locke urges, in reality, 
a steady, consistent, syrnfatheiic, yet di^ssumate mold pressure 
as the sinest means of Inmging children to good condua. He would 
have than learn “to love what they ought to bve and hate what 
^ey ougln to hate” as a mattw first ci hdnt, to be approved by 
reason c^y as they mature: but from the b^inniog he would have 
diddren aa not in mere cooformky to oaemal reqidrqnents, but 
with a willing adoption of stands^ always deariy Tevealed and, 
as time goes tm, prcqioly explained. He would use audiority as a 
mend agent to induce, purpose. 
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Thea-e is wisdom in Locke’s words. Even under more modem 
conceptions of child nature, parents can hardly find general prin- 
ciples better than those he gives for guidance in the concrete exi- 
gencies of moral training in ^ home. All moral training is difficult, 
because it demands character and judgment: it is truly as much a 
“training of parents” as of children. But although there is much to 
be learned from modern writing on many an' aspect of child life of 
which John Locke was wholly ignorant, he put in his way certain 
essential truths which have often been put since in different terms 
but to the same effect. 

As to learning, Locke agrees with the fundamental point in Mil- 
ton’s “Tractate.” In Latin, he decries overemphasis on grammar 
and would subnitute for it extended reading. He would also com- 
bine with literary study a training in handicraft, which parallels 
Milton’s scheme of learning from workers in the various fields of 
practical activity. But the contrast between Locke’s point of view, 
which is individualistic, and Milton’s, which is national, is brought 
out by the fact that Milton would have practical men teach his 
young academicians with a view to the serious use of their knowl- 
edge and skill in public affair^ whereas Locke looks upon a handi- 
craft chiefly as a good gentlemanly avocation. 

On one point Locke has been generally misinterpreted. He has 
been held to be a typical advocate of the “doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline”— the doctrine which asserts that studies are to be chosen 
not because of their objective usefulness but because of their sup- 
posed efficacy in the training of some intellectual “faculty” or in the 
production of an obscurely defined (and in reality wholly mythical) 
“general power.” The passage on t^ training of memory, § 176, is 
dear proof that Locke held no such views as have been imputed to 
him. He did insist, to be sure, on the necessity of intellectual and 
moral disdplin^ but only on such disdpline of specific habits of 
mind and will as is generally admitted to be posaUe and desirable. 

These two essays were written some three himdred years ago. 
They reflect many customs, standards, and traditions foragn to 
modem thought. They name men and books most modern readers 
never heard of. Their authors were not even imbued widi some 
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of the most forwaxd'looking conceptions and ideals of their own 
day. But, these things admitted, we must also admit diat the essays 
are essentially fresh and valuable still—and profit by thar wisdom if 
we can.* 

*The best single book on education in the seventeenth century is Adamson's 
Pioneers of Modem Education," Cambridge University Press. 



IV. CARLYLE AND NEWMAN 


By Funk Wiuon Chenit Heuit, A. M. 

'll. VI, ' 

AMONG the great voices that stirred Enj^d in the early years 

ZA of the Victorian era, none were more eloquent than those 
X A of Newman and Carlyle— the one a suave ecclesiastic who 
lighted again the candles of the medixval church; the other a volcanic 
Scots peasant who set the Thames on fire. We may still hear the 
sound of their voices, and note the vast difference in their appearance 
their manner, their tone and method, thdr appeal to their generation. 
Matthew Arnold’s description of Newman at Oxford' remains for- 
ever in the memory: 

“Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking 
the silence with words and thoughts which were a rdligious music 
— subde, sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him still, saying: ‘After 
the fever of life> after weariness and sickness, fightings and despond- 
ings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding; after all 
the changes and chances of this troubled, tmhealthy state,— at length 
comes death, at length the white throne of God, at length the beatific 
vinon.’ ’’ 

Now the other man comes before us (noted by Caroline Fox in 
her journals) : 

“Carlyle soon ai^ieared, and looked as if he fdt a wdl-dressed 
Lon^ audience scarcely the arena for him to figure in as a popular 
lectuTtf. He is a tall, robust4ooking man; rugged simplicity and 
indomitshle strength are in his face, and such a glow of genius in it 
—not always smouldering there, but flashing from his beautiful gray 
eyes, from the remoteness of their deep setting unda diat masave 
brow. His manner is very quiet, but he speaks like one tremmdouidy 
ctmvineed v^t he utters, and wlm had much— va 7 mudi— in 
> See Newtnaa’e deicriptioa of Qsford ia Hanatd Cbudct, zxvm, 47-50. 
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him that was qmte unuttershle, quite unfit to be uttered to the 
uninitiated ear; and when the Engfidunan’s sense o£ beautjr or 
truth exhibited itself in vociferous cheas, he wodd impatkntly, 
almost contoxiptuously, wave his hand, as if that wae not the kind 
of homage which Truth demanded.** 

And this man flung forth such ringing words as: "Be no longer a 
Chaos but a World or even Worldkin. Produce! Produce! Were 
it but the {utifullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, 
in God’s name! 'Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out widi it, then. 
Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it widi thy whole 
might. Wcurk while it is called To-day; for the Night cometh, 
wherdn no ntan can work.” 

NEWMAN AND THE OXEOKD MOVEMENT 

The careers of Newman and Carlyle were no more s imilar tham 
their personalities. Newman spent his life in the heat of theological 
ccmtroversy. He was the leader and kindling spiritual force of the 
Oxford Movement, 1833-1845, often called the Tractarian Move- 
ment from “Tracts for the Times.” This was a movement within 
the Church of England to revive the Catholic doctrines which had 
always been retained in the Prayer Book. These doctrines were the 
apostolic succession, the priesthood, the sacramental system, and the 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist The Anglican Church was 
sadly in need of zeal. “Instead of heroic martyr Conduct”, said 
Carlyle* in 1831, “and inched and soul-inspiring Eloquence, where- 
by Religion itself were brought home to our living bosoms, to live 
and reign there, we have ‘Discourses on the Evidences,’ endeavoring, 
with smallest result to make it probable that such a thing as Rdigion 
exists.” “Soul-inspiring eloquence” was just what Newman brought 
to the Movement Sunday tdter Sunday, yeax after year, his sermons 
and tracts qmckened the spirit of men. A mysterious veneration 
gathered round him. “In Oriel Lane light-hearted undergraduates 
would drop their voices and whisper, ‘There’s Newman.’ ” In his 
eyes the Christian i^urdi was “the cnocrete rqnesoiuulve^ thic^ 
invi^k.” The pageant of ritual was necessary to bring home tte 
symbolism of the Churdi tp the ims^h>a^l 30 <a* Doffuias, far firom 

33I. 
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being barnacles on Scriptural tradition, were defenses erected by 
authority to preserve the spirit of primitive Christianity against bar- 
nacles. Newman had defended the Church of England as the Via 
Media— the middle road— between the theology of the Churdi of 
Rome and the theology of Calvinism. But he and his younger fol- 
lowers gradually came to believe that the weight of authority and 
permanence was on the side of Rome. Tract 90, on the Catholic 
doctrines in the Thirty-nine Articles, the bulwarks of the Protestant 
Church, raised a storm of opposition in that church. And finally in 
a dramatic scene at the Convocation of Fd>ruary 13, 1845, the Oxford 
Movement was snuffed out. Newman at once left the Via Media 
for the Via Ap{M and entered the Roman Catholic Church. Several 
years later, in 1864, he became involved in a controversy with Charles 
Kingsley, during which he wrote his religious autobiography, the 
"Apologia pro Vita Sua.” * This famous book, though it cannot be 
considered a convincing refutation of the charges which Kingsley 
brought against Rome, was a triumphant vindication of Newman's 
integrity and nobility of spirit. 

CAXLYLE AND HIS TEACHING 

With Newman, Carlyle had litde sympathy. “John Henry New- 
man,” he said, “has not the intellect of an average-sized rabbit.” 
Carlyle's own life* was spent in writing the histories of great move- 
ments such as the French Revolution, and of great men such as 
Cromwell and Frederick the Great. He thundered forth denuncia- 
tions of the evils of socie^. The gospel he preached was of Books, 
Silence^ Work, and Heroes. “In Books lie the soul of the whole 
Fast lime.” “Silence is the eternal Duty of a man.” “Work while 
it is called To^lay.'' “Universal history is at bottom the history of 
the Great Men who have worked here.” These doctrines you will 
&ul summed up in the Inaugural Address at Edinburgh.' “Carlyle^” 
wime George Meredith in one of the most luminous estimates* of the 
Sage of Chelsea, “Carlyle was one who stood constantly in the 
presence of those ‘Eternal verities' of which he s^ks. . . . The spirit 

* See Geofse Moore’i “Salve,’* diap. xv, for a ngotaw attack oa Newman’t style. 

*V«r a fon aoeoaitt see H. C., sxv, 3x5. 

*H. Co XXV, 359. 

*See “The Leneis of George Meredith,” Vol. H, 333. 
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of the pn^het was in him. . . . He was the greatest of the Britcms 
of his time — and after the British fashion of not coming near per* 
fectibn; Titanic, not Olympian: a heaver of rocks, not a ^per. But 
if he did no perfect work, he had lightning’s power to strike out 
marvelous pictures and reach to the inmost of men with a phrase.” 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Could men so apparently antipodal as these in temperament, 
utterance^ and life have a taught or doctrine in common? Yet it 
was the great paradox of the Victorian era that the heart of their 
mystery, the source and pivot of their teaching, was the same domi' 
nating idea. The same idea led one man to insist on the value of 
the oldest clothes, and led the other to insist on getting rid of them. 
This dominating principle was the “Doctrine of the Unconscious.” ' 

Carlyle first expounded this doctrine in his essay “Characteristics.” ' 
“The truly strong mind,” he says, “view it as Intellect, as Morality, 
or under any other aspect, is novrise the nund acquainted with its 
strength; here as before the sign of health is unconsciousness. In our 
inward, as in our outward, world what is mechanical lies open to 
us; not what is dynamical and has vitality. Of our thinking, we 
might say, it is but the mere upper surface that we shape into articu- 
late Thoughts; underneath the region of argument and conscious 
discourse lies the region of meditation; here, in its quiet mysterious 
depths, dwells what vital force is in us; here, if aught is to be created, 
and not merely manufactured and communicated, must the work go 
on. Manufacture is intelligible, but trivial; Creation is ^reat, and 
cannot be understood.” What is intuitive and qwntaneous dwuld 
be our guide. “The healthy understanding is not the Logical, 
argumentative, but The Intuitive.” “The characteristic of right per- 
formance is a certain spontaneity, an unconsciousness; *the healthy 
know not of thrir health, but only the sick.’ ” On this idea Carlyle 
bases his doctrines of Work and Heroes. By work the spontaneous 
seif has a diance to reveal itself. Heroes are those Great Men who 
are spontaneous and sincere, those masters of thrir time who draw up 
into thonsdves the tiiooght* masses of men. 

7 For an enended account fee ProleBior J. B. Fletchet’s article *^t<efnBaa and 
Carlyle*' tn the ''Atiantic Monthly." VoL XCV. p. 669. 

* Cu XXT. 319. 
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Newman’s belief in tbe power of the unconscious was equally firm 
,and thoroug^^going. In his sermon on “Explidt and Implicit Rea* 
son,” he qieans by “implicit reason” “unconscious meditation.” 
“Reasoning is a living, spontaneous energy within us, m>t an art” 
“Progress,” he said later, “is a living growth, not a mechanism; and 
its instruments are mental acts, not the formulas and contrivances 
of language.” “As each individual has cert£n instincts of right and 
wrong antecedently m reasoning, on which he acts— and rightly— 
so has the world of men coUectivdy. God gave them truths in His 
miraculous revelations. . . . These are transmitted as the ‘wisdom 
of our ancestors.’” It was Newman’s staunch belief in what is 
intuitive and instinctive that made him accept the wisdom of the 
race as more trustworthy than the reason of the individual. Con* 
sequently he believed that Christian truth is preserved not by the 
reasoning of the individual but by the diversified powers, insight, 
and feding which are found in a long*continuing society. For New* 
man, tlwrefore, the Catholic Chtirch was the articulate voice of the 
body of Christian believers in the fast— “the concrete representative 
of things invisdde.” * 

These two great men, who did not imderstand each other, based 
their teachings on the same initial principle— the “doctrine of the tm* 
a>nscious.” However far apart they were at the end, they insisted 
with gracefiil pleading or with tumultuous eloquence on these high 
mcwal truths: faith in what is spontaneous and sincere in one’s own 
nature, and qxmtaneous and instinctive submission to those highly 
endowed men whose innate dncerity will redeem the vrorld. 

*Sead(n iotantMi ia Newman ilkoaid see dm new “Life” by WSfiid Ward. 



y. HUXLEY ON SCIENCE AND 
CULTURE 

By Professor A. O. Norton 

H UXLEY’S address on “Science and Culture” * was delivered 
in 1880, at the opening of Mason Science College in Bir* 
mingham, England. like many academic addresses, it not 
only celebrates a local event, but also deals with questions of the 
day, chosen to suit the occasion. Unlike most such addresses, how- 
ever, it is of permanent value as a document in the history of a great 
epoch in English educational progress. The event which it celdbrates 
marks “a crisis in the long battle or rather of the long series of 
battles” which were fought over education during the nineteenth 
century; the discussion concerns two of the most tignificant edu- 
cational reforms of that century; the speaker was a great leader in 
the struggle which brought those reforms to pass; the style of the 
address illustrates the “strenuous and attractive method of expoa- 
tion” which characterizes all of Huxley’s writings, and which was 
a powerful means of winning public support for his views. 

Huxley’s opponents: (1) the business men 

The full agnificance of “Science and Culture” appears only when 
it is placed in its historical seuing. To<lay Hux^’s views seem 
commonidat^ because to-day everyone accepts tiiem. Who, now- 
adays, disputes his {anposition that the sdences are an essential 
dement modem culi^? And who rknies that “the difEusion 
of a thorough scientific education is an absolutely essential condition 
industrial pn^ress”? 

In England in i88(^ however, diese hkas seemed droddfiglir rascal 
to a very large m^mity of ^ po^ who were doing the drinlring 
of tfaecNintry and managing its afiairs; and the advocates of sdei^fic 
^ H 0 pmi Guda , aoaf. 
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studies faced a powerful opposing party composed of two groups— 
the practical men of business, and the men of liberal education. 

Scientific education was demised by practical business men be- 
cause it seemed not only uimecessary, but actually harmful as a 
preparation for business. English industries had flourished amaz- 
ingly without the aid of the sciences, and the captains of industry 
saw no reason to believe that “rule of thund>,” by which they had i 
succeeded, would not continue to suffice for their needs. They! 
failed to see the importance of the connection between scientific 
education and the industries; but it was even then perceived in Ger> 
many, that “land of damned professors,” with the result that Ger- 
many rose, in the next twenty-five years, from industrial insignifi- 
cance to the position of England’s leading industrial competitor. 

A further result was a general outcry in England for the kind of 
training which Huxley advocated. 

(2) THE CLASSICAL TKADITIOK 

The entrance of the sciences into the circle of liberal studies also 
met powerful opposition. School and university men in general 
doubted, and most of them denied, that the sciences — ^physics, chemis- 
try, biology, geology, and the like — ^were at all essential to culture. 
And Huxley’s conviction that, “for the purpose of attaining real 
culture, an exclusively scientific education is at least as effective as 
an exclusively literary education” was as shocking to the academic 
world of that day as the advent of a band of shooting cowboys would 
have been to an English garden party. Huxley states very fairly the 
working ideal of culture which was held by “the great majority of 
educated Englishmen” of 1880, and which had shaped the whole 
course of liberal education during the three centuries preceding: “In 
thdr beliefi” he says, “culture is obtainable only by a liberal educa- 
tkm; and a Iffieral education is synonymous, not merdy with educa- 
tion and instruction in literature, but in one partioilar form of litera- 
ture namely that of Gredt and Roman antiquity. They hold that 
the man wito has learned Ladn and Greek, however litde, is edu- 
cated; while he who is versed in other branches of knowledge liow- 
ever dee|dy, is a more or less respectable specialist, not admis^le 
into the culnired ca^ The stamp of the ^ucated man, die Uni- 
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versity degree, is oat fat him.” The best-trained university men 
undoubtedly took a more liberal attitude than this, but schoolmasters 
in general, and university men of mediocre quality, often maintained 
this position with patronizing, not to say insolent, superiority. 

(3) THE THEOLOGIANS 

Another group of educated men also opposed scientific studies— 
especially biology — on religious groimds. Since the appearance of 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859 there had been “endless batdes 
and skirmishes” between scientists and theologians over the doctrine 
of evolution. It is almost impossible for readers of this generation 
to realize the bitterness of the feelings aroused over this doctrine, or 
the violence with which, during the sixties and early seventies, 
evolution and its champions were attacked. To clergy and the 
devout laity alike it seemed to undermine theology and to sap the 
very foundations of Christian belief. Scientists who defended it— 
Hi^ey chief among them— were regarded as the deadly enemies 
of religion, as rationalists, materialists, athdsts beyond redemption. 
Naturally, scientific studies were opposed on the ground that they 
were and-religious in their effect, die breeders of atheism, and the 
destroyers of faith. The stormiest period of the debate had passed 
by 18^, but the feelings which it aroused were still strong. And, 
although Huxley does not direcdy address these opponents in 
“Science and Culture,” some reminiscences of the conflict may be 
traced in its pages. 

Under these circumstances, the address was hardly the tame affair 
which it seems to readers of the younger generation. On the contrary, 
it was the challenging utterance of a champion in the warfare of 
science, at the crins of the battle. 

As above suggested, the two great r^rms for which Huxley con- 
tended in this address, and elsewhere, were, first, the diffusion of 
scientific education as a benefit to industrial workers and an aid to 
the industries themselves; second, the revision of the j^gram of 
liberal studies to include modern studies, especially dhe* natural 
sciences, as wdl as the traditional Latin and Greek. Thus he con- 
fronted two of the three groups of opponents of sdoitific stu(fie»— 
the practical men of budnes^ and the men of liberal culture. 
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Huxley’s apvbai. to the Busitnss woklo 

The first thing to note in reading the address is the alctll witli 
which Hindey meets each of these iuitagonists. To the practical 
men he appeals in a practical way. His appeal, summarized, is this: 

I won’t try to reason you out of your opposition to scientific educa- 
tion. But consider what Sir Josiafi Mason^ t^ founder of this Col- 1 
1^, has done. He is a practical man like yoursdves, and yet he \ 
bdieves in scientific education enough to spend a great part of his | 
fortune in providing it for young men and women who are to ) 
enter the industries of Birmingham. No one is better qualified to 
judge than he. This College is his practical answer to your practical 
objections. I can say nothing which will add to its force. 

Toward the close of the address Huxley returns to the charge 
with evidence that the general sciences are of practical value to t^ 
industries, and with the further remark that considered as culture 
abne they are of practical value, for they both ennd)le character 
and increase and imfurove in quality the variety of desires which are 
satisfied by the products of industry. 

HIS APPEAL TO THE UNIVEKSITY MEN 

Huxley’s method of dealing with the second group of antagonists 
is very different from this. Here his appeal is to reason. He begins 
with a ddinition of culture which hardly anyone could refuse to 
accept. Next, he points out that the real matter on which they dis- 
agr^ is the answer to the question, How is culture to be obtained? 
Why cb we differ so sharidy cm this matter? he asks. History tdls 
OB v^y. Tbe studies which have been su{^sed to give culture have 
changi^ from age to age. In the Middle Ages theobgy was the sdb 
baas culture, because it furnished the best ideals and standards 
fften avail^le for the critidsm of lib. In the fifteenth century the 
great body tff dasacal literature was revealed to western Europe. 
Hiis in turn became the basis cff culture, diq)ladng theology, be- 
cause in many ways it furnished better id^ and standacds— 
e^edaUy in literature, sculpture, and above all in the use of reason. 
But dnce die fifteenth century vast new sources of culture have de* 
vdoped— ^ modem iitmtures, modem music, modem paintings 
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and above all the great structure of moderu sdeoce, which gives us 
ideds and standards of judgment drawn from a new the 
book of Nature hersdf. The reason why we differ is clear. You 
still live in the views of the fifteenth century, and you take no account 
of the vast changes in our knowledge ance that time. But if culture 
is to be an effective criticism of modem life— as we agree— is it not 
clear that the ideals and standards given by these new fidids of learn* 
ing must form a part of any scheme of complete culture? Thus by 
dear definition, and by reasoning based on the historic fiicts, Huxley 
drives home his condusion wi^ telling power. 

HIS STYLE AND PERSONALITY 

The style of the address deserves notice. It is characteristic of ail 
Huxley’s writings. Perfect clearness and simplidty are its most 
obvious qualities. So dear and simple is it, indeed, that one con* 
stantly forgets that the printed page is before one. One seems to 
be looking directly at the thought ^pressed rather than at the words 
themsdves, just as one looks through a dear window at a landscape. 
At the same time, the style is never dry. The “bottled life” which, 
according to a reviewer, Huxley always “infused into the driest topic 
on which human beings ever contrived to prose,” is evident here as 
in all his writings. Forcible and interesting, as he always is, Huxley 
also makes this address pungent by picturesque phrases and keen 
thrusts at his antagonists. 

A last word must be given to Huxley as a man. He was one of 
the most distinguished and striking personalities of his day in £ng> 
land. Hardly any character will better repay study. Let die reader 
turn to his “Collected Essays,” and espedally to the two volumes 
of his “Life and Letters,” edited by his son. There he will find a 
portrait, sharply drawn. It is the portrait of a passionate seek^ of 
truth, fearless in its defense against all odds, and at any cost to him- 
self— a man ruggedly honest and straightforward, big of mind, 
broad of vision, the soul of simidicity, ancerity, and honor. 
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T he term Economics, as originally used by the Greeks, meant 
the art of household management, or t^ principles which 
govern the wise management of the housdiold. Xenophon’s 
treatise on this subject is a description of the management of a simple 
agricultural household where problems of revenue and expenditure, 
of buaness and home life, are not very sharply separated. In modern 
times, particularly in urban life, the business, or the source of income, 
is so sharply separated from the hom^ where the income is utilized, 
that we now have two distinct branches of the subject instead of one. 
To one branch we now g^ve the name business economics, bu^ness 
management, or business administration. The other is known by 
such names as home economics, household economic^ household 
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management, domestic science, etc. Hiat these two brandies are now 
so sharply sepvated as to seem unrelated is a commentary on how 
£ai we have dqiarted from the simple conditions of the self-sufficing 
rural household, and how thoroughly we have divorced business 
from life. 

Xenophon also wrote a treatise on the Revenues of Athens. While 
this cannot be regarded as a general treatise on public finance, it 
serves at least to show that he had some interest in that field, which 
may not inapdy be called public housekeeping. Every government, 
considered as a corporate b^y, has needs of its own apart from those 
of the people whom it governs. Whether it be a dty, a state, or a 
smaller governing unit, it must solve the problems of revenue and 
expenditure just as a private household. Later writers applied the 
term economics mainly to this group of problems to which we now 
apply the name public finance, rather than to that group which in 
the diagram above are induded under Private Economics. In a 
monarchy the providing of revenues for the king’s household, and 
the expenditure of those revenues in the support of the household, 
may approximate very closely to the character of private economics, 
as when the chief source of revenue is the royal demesne, or to public 
economics when the chief source of revenue is taxation, and the king 
is regarded merely as a public offidal to be supported as other public 
officials are. 


EARLY CONCEPTIONS OF PUBUC ECONOMICS 

In the mediseval and early modern period, the chief interest in 
economics had shifted from the private to the public aspects of the 
sdence, but was still centered mainly in problems of public revenue 
and expenditure or, as we should now say, public finance. The chief 
students in this fidd were the finance ministers, who wwe charged 
with the office of ramng revenue for the royal household and the 
enterprises both constructive and military of the king. It was soon 
apparent that the amount of royal revenue was stiicdy limited by 
the wealth of the people. If larger revenues were needed die*peo{^ 
must be made more fNoqiaxiiu in order diat they might pay heavier 
tno. From that time forward students gave increasing attention 
to the i»rddems of national pioi|)erity, until, at die present doM^ 
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that is die primary object (rf interest, problems of pidilic reveaiue and 
expenditure beii^ stricdy subordinated. That is to Ay, in^ead 
trying to procoote national {a-o^writy in order that there may be 
more taxes and t^her forms of public revenue, the modern policy 
is to promote general prosperity for its own sake, and to raise 
revenue for the government only when, and to tlw octent that, it is 
ne^ssary to do so in order to promote the gtoeral welfare. ' 

MERCANTILBTS AND PHYSIOCKATS 

Even when students began to focus their attention upon general \ 
economic prosperity, it took them some time to devriop a really 
broad view of that problem. One school, known as die mercantilists, 
emphasized omimerc^ particularly foreign commerce, to such an 
ottent as to make it seen that they idendfied prosperity with forrign 
trade. Writers of this school, for example, were accustomed to point 
out diat an abundant supply dE cheap labor was one foctor in the 
develcqiment of foreign trad^ because with cheap labor the country 
could compete with rival nadons in international trade. This was 
obviously not intended to promote the, prosperity of the laborers 
who were to su{^ly the cheap labor. Another school, the physiocrats, 
emphasized the importance of agriculture as the industry which 
really produced a surplus over and above the cost of production. 

Both these schools made the mistake of assuming an analogy 
between public prosperity and private prosperity. A private business 
which s^s more than it buys, or takes in more money than it pays 
out, is said to be prosperous. The mercantile school assumed t^ 
same to be true of the nation at larg^ overlooking the fact that in 
the nation at large what is profit to one man may be cost to some one 
as in the case the merchants who exported goods at a profit 
because they paid the laborers so little for thdx work. Again, a 
private business may be said to be prosperous when its products are 
greater than its ootts. In agriculture there is the rent of land, which 
is not, strictly speaking, a cost, but a surjdus income to the owner. 
This suiphis income is the surplus value of die produce ova and 
above the cost ol producing it. Since very little rem was produced 
by thehandkeaft manufacturers of the day, the phyriocrats assumed 
tto diese were not very profitaUe industries imr dw country at large. 
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bitf dtat its tlnm pro^>erity came bam agrioikure, 'where die main 
sai|du8, nanil^ rent, accnied. Likei the mercan^sts, they Ofer- 
kidced the £aa that this suqilus Ec^ht he the result, in part at least, 
of die poverty of the farm laborers. With a given efficiency, the 
dieaper diey woidd work the lower the cost of growing crops and 
die high^ the rent of the land. 

It was not undl Adam Smith’s epoch-making work, the “Wedth 
at Nadons,” * was given to dtt work! that studoits began to take a 
really broad and comprehensive view of the prchlems c^ nadonal 
wd&re. Diderent students natursdly have different special interests, 
but they generally realize the bearing of their specialties upon the 
larger problem. It has seemed at dmes that too many were hxusii^ 
thdr attendon upon produedon or exchange, and too few upon 
problems of distribudon. For the last twenty-five years the pioyem 
of distribudon has attracted more attendon than the od^; hot 
now die idea is beginning to dawn that consumption is the most 
important field dE all, though k has been receiving the least attendim 
of any. 


THE MEANING OF WEALTH 

Now that economics is definitely focusing attendon upon ptch- 
lems of nadonal prosperity, it is important that the studmt should 
understand clearly the leading concqxs of the science before pro- 
ceeding to study its literature. The leading conceit is tlut of wealdi, 
but this is a term with two dkdnct but cdosdy related meamngs. 
In the first place, it is the name of a condidon of well-being, in 
which sensG it is not very diffieroit bom the Saxon term unud, bom 
which it is descended. In the secemd and mote usual sense, wealth 
is die coUeedve name bx a categeny of goods. Goods are the means 
of sadsfying denies, but not all ^xids are weahh. Only those goods 
are wealth upon which the sadsfacdon of deares dqiaids in a very 
special and practical sense. Peofde deare air, sunlight, and a numbn 
of other things which do not consdtute wealdt. But if they not only 
deare a dung, but desire more tkan they have, or more'dian there 
is to be had at cnce, then that dung is weddi. Ilidur state ctf satis- 
faction is defimtaly afiect^ ty die questUm of more or less of dds 
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thing. More of it, more satisfaction; less of it, less sadsbcdon. 
Thoi^ we could not live at all without air, yet we ^not ordinarily 
de^ more than we have. There is enough to go around and satisfy 
everybody. We should not notice the difference if there were a 
little less. If special conditions should arise in any time and place 
where there was not enough air for everybody, so that people should 
deare more than they had, air would theft and there be wealth. | 

Wealth may also be ddined, tentatively, as the name of thoK 
goods upon which weal or well-being depends, in this immediate ana 
practical sense. If our weal is increased by having more of a certaiq 
class of things, and decreased by having less of them, those things 
therefore constitute wealth. They become the objects of conscious 
and active human desire and therefore of conscious and active 
human endeavor. More bread, more weal; less bread, less weal. 
Because we can say that, bread is wealth. Broadly speaking, every- 
thing to which we can apply that formula in any time and place is 
then and thtfe wealth. Nothing is wealth which cannot be brought 
under that formula. 

This statement calls for one qualification, namely, that men may 
not know upon what their weal or well-being depends. That upon 
which they thin\ that their well-being depends they will regard as 
wealth. In other words, if they desire a thing, and desire more of it 
than they have, that indicates that they think their weal, or state 
of satisfaction, would be increased by having more of it. The fact 
that they want more, and try to get it, either by producing or pur- 
diasing it^ indicates that they regard it as wealth, or as the means 
to wdl-bdng. Therefore it sometimes happens that the student is 
compelled to indutfe some things under wealth which he regards as 
not only useless but deleterious and immoral-^the means of satis- 
fying vicious appetites, such as opium, tobacco, and alcohol. If one 
were to make much of this qualification, he woidd probably choose 
to ifivorce the word wealth fixim well-being, and define it as scarce 
means of satisfying desires. 

Any of these definitions will be found to harmonize perfectly .with 
anodier dun has had some currency, namdy, diat wesdth is tl^ od- 
kcdve name for all goods which have value or powor in achange; 
hx only those things udiich are dearahle and scarce will have power 
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in exchange^ or value. In fact they are evaluated, boug^ and scdd, 
solely because ^ey are scarce and some one wants more than be has. 

THE MEANING OF ECONOMY 

The idea of scarcity as an essential to the concept of wealth sug- 
gests, next, the meaning of economy, which is another fundamental 
concept of the science of economics. Economy suggests the adjust- 
ing of means to ends, making a little go a long way, or, in the last 
analysis, choosing among one’s desires and sacrificing the less im- 
portant in order that the more important may be satisfied. This 
choice is forced upon us by the fiict of scarcity, without which such 
choo^g would be unnecessary, since we could, if everything were 
sufficiently abundant, satisfy all our desires without sacrificing any. 
It is in the utilization of those things which are scarce that economy 
is called for. These things which, being scarce, need to be econ- 
omized in the interest of the largest satisfaction or well-being con- 
stitute economic goods, for which wealth is only ano ther name. 
These are the things which have to be appraised, evaluated, and 
compared with one another with respect to their utility, in order that 
the limited supplies may be meted out and made to go as far as 
possible in the satisfaction of human desires, and in order that they 
may satisfy the greater rather than the lesser desires. 

’Hie economizing of scarce goods caimot be dissociated from such 
outstanding facts as production and exchange. The things toward 
which we must practice economy come to be .esteemed or evaluated 
in a very direa and practical sense which is not true of anything 
dbe. When we denre a thing and desire more than we have, we 
not only try to get more, either by purchase or by production, but 
the more intensely we desire more of it the more we will give in 
exchange for a given unit of it, or the harder we will try to produce 
more of it. This process of evaluation gives such a thing power in 
exdiange in proportion to its scarcity, or rather in proportion to 
the intenaty of our desire for more. It also determines foe direction 
in which the productive energies of society will be. turned. Wh<nher 
a given individual himself desires more of a thing or imt, if there 
is somewhere in the cmnmunity such a denre hat more as wUi give 
foe thing a high powur in exchange^ or a hi£^ i^ue^ that value will 
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lerve as afiecdvdy to induce the iadividud to pioduoe it as tfaou^ 
he desited the dang kself. * 

THE LAW OF VAUABLB PKOFOnnONS 

The ^ncess production, in turn, calls for a new exercise of 
eoMiomy, because ^ means of producdon are scarce in some cases 
and abundant in others. In the last analyds, all industry conasts M 
moving materials from tme place m another. That is all that tlK 
moving'fncture noadiine, or the human eye as a mechanical devk^ 
would reveal. But the mind sees plans,. purposes, and laws back of 
diis proc^ of moving materials. One of the great generalizatkms 

the scientific observer is that all this moving of materials is for 
the purpose of getting things together in the right proportions. Of 
course thae are purposes back o£ all this, but the observed fact is 
diat every industrial purpose is carried out by gKting materials to- 
gether in the ri^t proportion. All this moving materials vrinch 
die eye sees is dcnninated by the law of proportionality, and the 
drill id the inoduco: consists first in knowing the right prc^xirtions 
in vdiich to combine materials, and, second, in his ability to bring 
them tcigether. 

This a^dies everywhere from a chemical experiment to the 
irrigation of a desert, from the work of the artist in his studio to 
that of the farmer in his field. The chemist, however, works under 
a law of definite proportions, imder which chemical elements have 
to be comlnned in exaa mathematical ratios, whereas the greater 
part of the wmk of production is under the law of variable pro- 
portmns. In the irrigation of a piece of land, for example, diere are 
varidde quantities of water which may be used in the ^wing of a 
Cfopi. One cannot say that an exact quantity of water must be 
j^p^ied, otherwise there will be no crop at all, or that the slight 
varadon eidier way would utterly ruin the crop. Within fairly 
wide lin^ of moisture a crop can be grown, dumgh within these 
Ikuts die crop will vary somewdiat— but not exacdy— -aocmding to 
the qntmtky o£ moisture provided. 

Wherever the law of variable propcwtions holds, diat is, isdterever 
the lawof'defiidte proportions does not hold, the pnidtKt may vary 
whenever day of factors which are necessary to its psoductioa 
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varies; Intt the product will sddom vary in oact {»«^»orti<m as any 
angle factor is varied. Adding on&tenth lo the qmntity of mMSture 
in the soil will seldcnn, and tmly acddaitally, result in the increase 
of exactly one-tenth to the crop. The same may be said with respect 
to fertilizer, or to any single dlemeitt of fertility, with respect 
to the labor of cultivation, or with respect to any otl^ angle ^i^r 
which alters into the determination the size of a crop. Moreover, 
all this can be repeated with respect to any productive plant, say a 
&ctory, and of the factors of production whidi have to be condiined 
in it. 

The wcM-k of assembling the factors of production in any productive 
establishment, whether it be a shop, farm, factory, or tranqiortation 
system, calls for a degree of knowledge and care comparable with 
that of the chemist in the assembling of chemical elements, though, 
as stated before, the chemist mutt follow definite formulae with 
mathematical preciaon, because of the law of definite proportkms. 

This law of variable proportions is difficult to state concisely, but 
the following formuhe may serve to give a fairly accurate norion as 
to its meaning and import. Let us assume that three facttus, x, y, 
and z, are necessary to get a certain desirable product, vriiich we 
will call p. 

If 10 z with 20 y with 30 z will produce 100 p, 

(1) more than no p; 

(2) nop; 

(3) less than no but more than too p; 

(4) *00 

(5) less than too p. 

If it should be found by experiment that the addition 6 t one umt 
of X resulted in (1) more thim no p, or (2) no p, that would io<fi> 
cate that the proportion of z to the other factors y and z was too 
low. Since an adffidonal unit of z will result in such a large increase 
in the product, it is evident that more of z will be stron^y desired, 
as compared with more of y and z, fo’ if diere is too little*c^ z in 
the comlnnation diere mutt be too mudi of y zsA. z. If, however, 
itwaefoimddiattheadffitionof meuaitof zrestdtedin (4) soop 
-dnt is^ no increase 9 t aU— w ,(5) to less than too p— that is, Ims 


then IX z with 20 y withj 
30 z will produce ] 
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than was prodiKed before— it is obvious that the proportion of x 
to the othtf factors is too hi^. Consequendy, more of x will be 
little desired as compared with y and x, because if there is too much 
of sr in the combination there must be too litde of y and x. But if 
the increase in x results in an increase of five units of {H'oduct pro- 
pmtional increase, in the product, then the factors are nearing tlw 
right proportions. Whether it is better td increase x by one unit 
will then depend upon the cost of x and the value of the increase 
product. Let us suppose that the increase in x results in an increase 
of five units of product (105 p). If one unit of x cost less than fivq 
units of p, it will be profitable to increase the foctor x from 10 to ii; 
otherwise it will not. 

Of course the formula and all that comes after it could be repeated 
with respect to y or as well as of x, if either were regarded as the 
variable factor, x, y, and x may represent labor, land, and capital in 
industry in general; they may represent different grades of labor in 
any industry; they may r^resent nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus 
in the soil; or they may represent any group of factors anywhere 
combined to get any product. The essential thing to remember is 
that in any combination the scarcest factor is the limiting factor, 
and the product will vary more direcdy with that than with any 
other. Since the variation in the product follows more sharply the 
variation in this scarce factor than that of any of the more abundant 
factors in the combination, it is not uncommon to speak of the 
scarcest foctor as having the highest productivity. Whether that 
be an accurate use of terms or not, there is not the slightest doubt 
that it will be most highly prized, will command the highest price, 
and will need to be economized most carefully. This formula and 
the remarks under it will serve to bring out the underlying physical 
fact of productivity upon which the law of supply and demand is 
based. 

THE CONFUCT OF INTERESTS BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 

That utility and scarcity, and these alon^ are the factors which 
^ve value to a thing, whether its utility omsists in its power to 
satisfy wants directly or indirectly, that is, whether it be an article 

consumption cnr a foctor of production, is now perhaps sufBciendy 
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clear. That the factor of scarcity creates the necesnty for eooncxDay 
is also fairly obvious. That it is the source also of the conflict 
human interests out of which most of our moral and social problems 
grow may not be quite so obvious, but the foUowing connderations 
will show it to be true. The fact of scarcity means that man has 
wants for which nature does not spontaneously provide. This in 
. turn implies a lack of harmony between man and nature which it 
is the purpose of productive industry to restore. * 

That phase of the disharmony between man and nature which 
takes the form of scarcity gives rise also to a disharmony between 
man and man. Where there is scarcity there will be two men want* 
ing the same thing; and where two men want the same tlung there 
is an antagonism of interests. Where there is an antagonism of 
interests between man and man, there will be questions to be setded, 
questions of right and wrong, of justice and injustice; and these 
questions could not arise under any other condition. The antagonism 
of interests is, in other words, what g^ves rise to a moral problem, 
and it is, therefore, about the most fundamental &ict in sociology and 
moral philosophy.* 

This does not overlook the fact that there are many harmonies 
between man and man, as there are between man and nature. There 
may be innumerd>le cases where all human interests harmonize, 
but these give rise to no problem and therefore we do not need to 
concern ourselves with them. As already pointed out, there are 
many cases where man and nature are in complete harmony. There 
are ^ngs, for example, which nature furnishes in suffident abun* 
dance to satisfy all our wants, but these also give rise to no problem. 
Toward these non*economic goods our habitual attitude is one 
indifference or imconcern. Where the relations between man and 
nature are perfect, why should we concern ourselves about them? 
But the whole industrial world is bent on improving those relations 
where they are imperfect. Similarly with the rdations between man 
and man; where they are perfect, that is, where interests are all 
harmonious, why should we concern ourselves about thenl? As a 
mattor of &ct we do not. But where diey are uxq>erf ed:, wl^te inter- 

* Ct, "The Economic Baai of the Problem of Evil,’* hi T. N. Cirver, in "Harvard 
Thaoloidcal Review,” VoL I, No. (. 
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ests ate anti^oiustic and trouble is constandy aruinj^ v/e are com- 
pdled to concern ourselves wh^her we want to or not. As a matter 
of fac^ we do omcem ourselves in various ways; we work out 
systons of moral (diilosc^y and theories of justice after much 
disputation; we establish tr^unals where, in the midst of much 
wranghng^ some of these theories are applied to the settlement 
actnal conflicts; we talk and argue inteVihinably about the prqxtr 
acQustment of antagonistic interests of various l^ds, all of whiclL 
it most be remembered, grow out the initial htct oi scarcity-^ 
diat there are not as many things as people want. 

That underneath all these disharmonies there is a deq> underlying ' 
harmony of human interests is the profound belief of some. But 
this bel^ like that in a hannony between man and nature, is not 
sascqttiUe of a positive proof. It rests upon philosophical conjecture 
—and faith. To be siu^ it is undoubtedly true that most men, even 
the strongest, are better off in the bng run under a just government, 
where all thdr conflicts are accuratdy and wisely adjudicated, than 
they would be in a state of anarchy, where everyone who was able 
did what he pleased, or what he could if he was not aUe to do what 
he ifleased. This might possibly be construed to imply a harmony of 
interests, in that all alike, the strong as well as the weak, are inter- 
ested in maintaining a just government. But the argument is vio- 
lently paradoxical, because it literally means that interests are so 
very antagcwisdc that in die disence of a government to hold them 
in dieck there would be sudi a multiplicity of conflicts, wasting the 
eaet;^es of society, that in the end everybody would suffer, even 
the strongest. This is an excellent argument in hivor of the necesdty 
cf government, but it is the poorest kind of an argument in favot of 
die universal harmony human interests. 

Fundamentally, therefor^ there are only two pracdcal problems 
imposed iqwn us. The one is industrisd and the other moral; the 
one has to do with the improvement of the relatioQs between man 
and nature, and the other with the imiuovement of the rdatioos 
between man and man. But dwse two {uimary problems am so 
incsEtricafafy intermingled, atd they deal with mch infinitely varyii^ 
factms, that the secondary and tertiary fnoblems are more than we 
can count. 
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rat CONFUCT OF MAN WITH NATUBB 

But whaace arises that phase of the conflia uridi nature out of 
u^uch grows the confikt between man and man? Is man in any 
way responsible for it, or is it due wholly to the haurshness or tlw 
niggardliness of nature? The fruitfulness of nature varies, of course, 
in different environmmts. But in any environment there are two 
conditions, for both of which man is in a measure re^nsible, and 
either dE which will result in economic scarcity. One is the inddhnite 
expansion of human wants, and the other is the multiplicMion (rf 
numbers. 

The well-known espanrive power of human wants, continually 
running beyond the power of nature to satisfy, has attracted dte 
attention of moralists in all times and places. “When goods increase, 
they are increased that eat them; and udiat good is there to the 
owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes?” is 
the pdnt of view of The Preacher.* It was the same aspect of life, 
obvioudy duowing man out of harmony with nature, which gave 
pmnt to the Stmc’s principle of “living according to nature.” To 
live according to nature would necessarily mean, among other 
things, to ke^ desires within such limits as nature could supply 
without too much coercion. Seeing that the best things in life cost 
nothing, and that the most q>bemeral pleasures are the most ex- 
pensive, there would sqjpear to be much economic wisdom in the 
Sttnc philosophy. But the pious Buddhist in his quest oi Nirvana, 
overlooking the real point— that the expanaon ^ wants beyond 
nature’s power to satisfy is what throws man inevkaNy out of har- 
mony with nature and produces soul-killing conflicts— sees in desire 
itself the source of evil, and se^ rdease in die eradication of tdl 
desire. 

Out of the view diat the ctmflict of man with nature is a source 
of evil grow two vridely diderent practical conclusions as to social 
conduct. If we assume that nature is beneficent and iqan at fitult, 
the condnrion fdUows as a matter el coiurse that dea^miust be 
curbed and broc^ into hmnony with nature, wfakh is doaeiy 
akin to &o«dsm, if it be not ks vary essence. But i^ mi the comrary. 
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we assume that human nature is sound, then the only practical con> 
elusion is that external nature must be coerced into harmony with 
man’s desires and made to yield more and more for their satisfac- 
tion. Hiis is die theory of the modern industrial s[wt in its wild 
pursuit of wealth and luxury. 

Even if the wants of the individual never expanded at all, it is 
quite divious that an indefinite increase in the number of individuals 
in any locality would, sooner or later, result in scardty and brii^ 
them into conflict with nature, and therefore into conflict with one 
another. That human populations are physiobgically capable of 
indefinite increase, if time be allowed, is admitted, and must bq 
admitted by anyone who has given the slightest attention to the, 
subject. Among the non-economizing animals and plants, it is not ' 
the limits of their procreative power but the limits of subsistence 
which determine their numbers. Neither is it lack of procreative 
power which limits numbers in the case of man, the economic 
animal With him also it is a question of sihsistence, but of sub- 
sistence according to some stan^d. Being gifted with economic 
foresight, he will not multiply beyond the point where he can main- 
tain that standard of life which he considers decent. £»^-and this 
is to be especially noted— so powerful are his procreative and domes- 
tic instincts that he will multiply up to the point where it is diffietdt 
to maintain whatever standard he has. Whether his standard of 
living be high or low to begin with, the multiplication of numbers 
will be carried to the point where he is in danger of being forced 
down to a lower standard. In other words, it will always be hard 
for us to make as good a living as we think we ought to have. Un- 
satisfied desires, or economic scarcity, which means the same thing, 
are therefore inevitable. It is a condition from which there is no 
possible escape. The cause lies deeper than forms of social organiza- 
tion: it grows out of the relation of man and nature. 

THB INTERNAL CONFLICT OF INTRUESTS 

These conaderadons reveal a third form of conflict-^perhaps it 
(Night to be called the second-^ conflict of interests within the 
in£vidual himwtf. If the {Nrocreadve and domestic instincts are 
firedy gratified, thoe will iamfobly result a scardty (^ means of 
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satisfying other desires, however nsodest those desires may 
through the multiplication of numbers. If an abtmdance ci these 
things is to be assured, those instincts must be only partially satined. 
Either horn of the dilemma leaves us with tmsad^ed deares of one 
kind or another. We are therefore pulled in two directions, and this 
also is a condition from which there is no posable escape. But this 
is only one illustration of the internal strife which tears the indi- 
vidual. The very fact of scarcity means necessarily that if one desire 
is satisfied it is at the expense of some other. What I spend for 
luxuries I cannot spend for necessaries; what I spend for clothing I 
caimot spend for food; and what 1 spend for one kind of food I 
cannot spend for some other kind. is the situation which caUs 
for economy, since to economize is merely to choose what desires 
shall be gratified, knowing that certain others must, on that account, 
remain ungratified. Economy always and everywhere means a three- 
fold conflict; a conflia between man and nature, between man and 
man, and between the different interests of the same man. 

THE PROBUSM OF EVU. 

This suggests the twofold nature of the problem of evil. Evil in 
the broadest sense merely means disharmony, since any kind of 
disharmony is a source of pain to somrixxly. But that form of dis- 
harmony which arises between man and nature has, in itselfi no 
moral qualities. It is an evil to be cold or hungry, to have a tree 
fall upon one, to be devoured by a wild beast, or wasted by ndcrobes. 
But to evils of this kind, unless they are in some way ^e fatilt of 
other men, we never ascribe any moral significance whatever. It is 
also an evil for one man to rob another, or to cheat him, or in any 
way to injure him through cardessness or malice; and we do ascribe 
a moral significance to evils of this kind-4o any evil, in fact, which 
grows out of the rdations of man with man. But, as already pointed 
out, this latter form of evilr-moral evUr-grows out o^ or results 
from, the former, which may be called non-moral eviL Any true 
account dE the ori^n of moral evil must therefore begin widt the 
disharmony between man and nature. ' • 

Let us imagine a liixuted nutxdier of individuals living in a very 
favKuaUe envirorunent, where all their wants could be fredy itnd 
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gratified, whore diere wasno scarcity nor any need £or econcany. 
Under a hamumy with nature so nearly po£ect as this, there could 
arise none o£ thoK conflicts in t eres t s widun the individual, once 
the gratificoion of one desire would never be at the expense of some 
othor; nor could there arise any conflict of interetts among indi- 
t^u^ ance the gratification of one individual’s desire would never 
prevent the gratification of another’s. There being no conflict of 
interests other within the individual or aftibng different individual^ 
there could never arise a moral problem. T^t would be paradiso 
But suppose that wants should ocpand, or new wants devdop; on 
suppose that, through the gratification of an demental impulse, num'\ 
bers should increase beyond any provision wbidr nature had niade. 
Paracbse would be lost. Not only would labor and fadgue be neces- 
sary, but an antagonism of interests and a moral prddem would 
arise. Hunuin ingenuity would have to be directed, not only toward 
the problem ot increasing the productivity of the earth, but toward 
the problem of adjusting conflicting interests. Questions of justice 
and equity would begin to puzzle men’s brains. 

It would be difficult to find in this illustration any suggestion of 
original sin or hereditary taint of any kind. The act which made for 
increase of numbers, instead o£ being a rinful one, for which punidir 
ment was meted out as a matter of justice, would, on the contrary, 
be as innocent of moral guilt as any other. But the inevitable con- 
sequence of k would be the destruction of the preexisting harmony, 
giving rise, in turn, to a conflict of human interests. Nor does the 
illustration suggest or imply any ’’fall” tar change in human nature 
but rather a change of conditions 'under which the same human 
qualities would produce diffierent social results. Moreover, die illus- 
tratkn does not dqiend for its validity upon its historical diaracter. 
That it to say, k is not necessary to show that there ev&t was a har- 
mony between man md nanire so nearly complete as the illustration 
asnimes to begin ukh. The fundam^tal baris^f conflict is dearly 
enongh revealed by the illustration uffien it is shown to be inherent 
in ilw aatare of man and the natsrial world dxnit him. 

. Hus theory of the origin of evfi is already enffiodied in a .well- 
Imown story, whidi need not be in t e rp r et e d as having a lustorical 
haris In ortla' to have a profound meamng— «aore prdbund, prob- 
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ably, than its most revemit students have seen in it. Once lyon. a 
time there vvasa puxlea in which lived a man and a wnman, att of 
whose wants were si^t^ed by the qKmtaneous fruits ci the eudi. 
There was no struggle for existence^ no antagonism of interests; in 
ahrat, dbat was paradise. But the gratification ctf a certain desire 
brought increase of numbers, and increase of munbers brought 
scarcity, and paradise was lost. Thenceforward man was to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow. Ihe struggle for existence had 
set in. Man had to contend against other natural or human rivals 
ior die means of satisfying his wants, and every form of greed and 
n^adty had a potential existence. When his eyes were opened to 
these inhoent antagcmisms, that is, when he became a discemar at 
good and evil, of advantages and disadvantages, both near and 
remote, he became an economic being, an adapter of means to ends; 
a chooser between pleasures and pains. In short, the process of in- 
dustrial (dvilization, of social evolution, had made its first faint be- 
ginnii^. The human race was caught in a network of forces firom 
which it was never to extricate hsdf. It was adrift upon a current 
which set irresistibly outward— no man knew whither. 

THE ORIGIN OF INSTITimONS 

In this antagonism of interests, growing out of scarcity, the in- 
stitutions of property, of the family, and of the state, all have didr 
common origin. No one, for etample, thinks of claiming property, 
in anything which exists in sufficient abundance for alL But when 
there is lut enoi^ to go around, eadr unit of the suf^y becomes a 
prize fcMT somdxxiy, and there would be a general scrandile did 
not society itself imdertake to determine to vdiom eadi unit should 
bdong. Possession, of course, is not propety; but when society rec- 
ognizes one’s right to a thing, and undertakes to protect him in that 
right, that is property. Wherever society is sufficiendy organized to 
recognize these rights and to afford them some measure of protectkm, 
three is a state; and three is a family wherever there is a small gnnip 
widiin wludi the ties of blood and kinship are string enou^ to 
overcome any natural rivalry and to. create a unity of idtqgpsts. Tbia 
unity of economic interests within the gro^p is sufficient to separate 
it hem the rest x& the world, or from other timilar grou|H anaei^ 
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wb^ the natural tivaky of interests persists. Saying nothing the 
baiharic notion that wives and children are themsdves property, 
even in the higher t^)es of society k is die desire to safeguard those 
to whom one is bound by des of natural affection, by sharing the 
advantages of property with them, which furnishes the basis for the 
legal definition of the family group. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL POSITION BE ECONOMICS I 

Closely associated with the right of property — as parts of it in\ 
fiut-^ a group of rights such as that of contract, of transfer, of i 
bequest, and a number of other things with which lawyers occupy 
diansdves. It would be difficult to find any quesdon in the whole 
sdenoe of jurisprudence, or of ethics, or polidcs, or any of the 
social sciences for that matter, which does not grow out of the inidal 
fiict of economic scarcity and the consequent antagonism of interests 
among men. This revmls, as nothing else can, the imderlying unity 
of all the social sciences, that is, of all the sciences which have to do 
with the rdadons between man and man; and it shows very clearly 
that the unifying principle is an economic one. Even the so-called 
gregarious instinct may very probably be the product of the 
struggle for existence, which, in turn, is the product of scarcity — 
the advantage of acdng in groups being the selecdve agency in the 
develt^ment of this instinct. But that quesdon, like a great many 
others, lies beyond the field of posidve knowledge. This does not 
necessarily consdtute economics as the “master science,” with the 
other sodal sciences subordinate to it; but it does signify that, if 
diere is such a thing as a ma^er science, economics has the first 
daim to that poddon among the social sciences. The economic 
problem is the fundamental one, out of which aU other social and 
moral problems have grown. 

ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

This conflict of man with man, when uncontrolled by society, 
eithtf through moral codes or legal procedure, does not differ 
materially horn the struggle for existence among brutes. But there 
is no human sod^ which does not control the struggle in some way. 
In feet the one imrpose for which organized society exists is that of 
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oontrolliog the struggle and directing it into productive channds. 
The self-interested individual cares nothing for production as such. 
What he is interested in is the acquisition of things which are scarce. 
If the eanest method of acquisition is that of production, then he 
will produce. If there is some easier way, he will pursue that way. 
The purpose of the law and government is to make it difficult and 
dangerous to acquire by any other method than that of producdon, 
or free and voluntary exchange of products, which means the same 
thing. In so far as the state succeeds in this attempt and thus forces 
all individuals to acquire by methods of production, it is justifying 
its existence. 

When the strug^e for existence is thus turned into productive 
channds, when every individual finds that he can acquire desirable 
things only by producing them, or by offering the producer some- 
thing of equal value in exchange for them, then the brutal strugg^ 
for existence is transformed into economic competition. Perfect 
economic competition is merely a system under which each indi- 
vidual finds it most advantageous to acquire by productive or 
serviceable effort of some kind, and so, in Adam Smith’s words, ‘’to 
promote the public good while trying to promote his own.” 

When we consider that the individual’s value to the rest of society 
is measured by the excess of his production over consumption, vdule 
his position in industry is determined by his rate of accumulation, 
which is merely his acquisition minus his consumption, we shall gee 
how important it is that acquisition and producdon should be 
identified. This may be expressed by means of the fdlowing 
formuhe: 

The value of a man— his prodiKtion— his consumption. 

His competing power— lus acquiation— his consumption. 

When acquisition— production 
Then his value— his competing power. 

The purpose of the state is to make acquisition— production. 



II. THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE RENAISSANCE 

By Piuvbssok O. M. W.‘ Smm 

A VERY small number of books on pditkal and sodal sid>iecdl 
ZA have exerted a profound and continuous influence l>odi^ 
JL A upon the development of dwught and t^xtn the detenhina- \ 
tion of the policies adopted r^arding public questions. Aristode’s 
‘Tdidci*’ and Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” ‘ are mxable 
wmks bdonging to this exceptionally distinguished group. A much 
greater number of political writings had a potent influence at the 
time of their compoadon but now possess lit^ other dian historical 
ognificance. 

Among such works may be mentioned Luther’s “Address to die 

German Nobility” and “Concerning Christian Liberty,” * and Rous* 

seau’s “Social Contract.” MachiaveUi's “Prince”* and More’s 

“Utopia” * do nett fall exaedy within rither of these eateries. They 

were not the starring points from which great and fruitful advance 

in knowledge has been made, and at no time have they been power* 

£ul &ctors in determining the legislation or policy of any narion. 

Both are indeed iug^y rignificant and characteristic pr^ucts of 

the age in which they tvere written; compared with the writings of 

laither, they were immensdy less influential in duping contemporary 

opinion; but they are quite as representative of the thou^t of the 

time and so possess great historic interest. Moreover, althou^ the 

spediic conclusions of Madiiavrili and of More have mver been 

folbwed ckis^ in practioe, they do exemplify.m dior work the 

two strikin^y different attitudes, one or the other of which in* 

varidfly appears in the methods and conclurions of writers upon 

politicsd a^ sodal problems. 

^HtfTMriCfaiaa.Xt 9ff. C., 163ft, 336& 

*H. nxvi, aavi, 1330. 
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THE EBNAISSANCE SPniT IN MJUaUAVELLI AND liACOB 

The “Prince” and the “Utopia" were both written in the second 
decade of the sixteenth cmtury, at the rime when those various in- 
fluences whidh made the Renaissance period in hUnxy were bring 
most completely ecemjdified in education, art, morals, and indeed 
in virtually every field dE human activity and aspiration. In almost 
every direction Um human spirit had freed itself from mediaeval 
traditional limitations; political and social arrangements among 
others were subjected to philosoiduc analysis and investigation 
unrestrained by ancient concepts and regardl^ of the revolutionary 
conclusions that might be the outcome. Among the political writers 
of the period, Machiavelli and More exhibited in pre-eminent 
measure the working the Renaissance spirit. Machiavelli std>> 
jected governmoatal machinery and policy to the test of facts. M(»e 
subjected not only pcflirical but also social arrangements to the test 
of what he deemed ideally derirable. Both are in agreement that 
nothing in the social order is necessarily perfect even at the moment 
and certainly not for all time. Institutions and customs are to be 
judged by results, and all may be changed if something better can 
be devised This is distinctly the modern point view. It is quite 
as essentially the Renaissance point of view. Modem history begins 
with the Re n aissa n ce. 


CONTRAST IN METHOD 

In an age like the present, marked by swifr advance in the exact 
sciences, the test of fact is apt to seem the one promisii^ meduxi of 
approa^ to the investiganon of political and social problems. The 
test of the ideal exemplified in the “Utc^” has given the kngua^ 
an adjective “Utopian,” t^iich connotes the impractical, the 
viriemary, and even the fanriful. The test of fact e x w npl i fi ed in 
Mariiiavelli has also, however, yidded an adjective, “Mariiiavrilian,” 
of even more damning connotation. If the test of fret is to be a true 
teat, all agnifiram £acts must be conridered, and idea l s are frets 
of vast ifflpiMtance in the dewlq»nent and maintenancoof socud 
aixangementSi. Mathiavdli’s ntethod was scientific in its generri 
characten but faia low of human nature frnmded as fr was 
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upon an assumption contrary to fact, rendered much of his analyas 
fundamentally inexact and unscientific. 

MAOnAVBUU's UMITATlOm 

Even within the field of the kind of ibcts to which he attaches 
agnificanc^ Machiavdli’s analysis was far from bang compie- 
henave. At the time he wrote, and indeed for a century and more 
before^ Italy had been split up into a Idrge number of politicai 
entities, most of which were in a chronic state of political instability 
not unlik e that of many Central American countries to-day. Few 
Italian rulers were secure from eitha domestic or foreign foes.\ 
Machiavelli made much use of the comparative method in his‘. 
analysis, and properly; but as he was mainly concaned vnth the 
means of securing and maintaining pasonal rule unda conditions 
which at best could not provide a solid basis for governmental 
authority, his conclusions seldom possas genaal validity. They 
wae not applicable to the centralized govanments of large tari- 
torial areas then in process of development north of the Alps, whae 
the ruling dynastia were alrady strongly entrenched in powa. It 
is even more evident that his analysis affords litde of practical value 
in the solution of modan problems of govanment. Possibly thae 
is some analogy between die condidons described by Machiavelli 
and the struggle for polidcal power carried on upon a low plane 
between rival bossa in misgoverned municipalides. One would, 
howeva, search the paga of the “Prince” in vain for a remedy for 
such ills of democradc govanment. 

In the field of intanadonal polidcs, Machiavelli’s analyas has 
undoditedly been measurably in accord with pracdce in Us own 
time and since. Ethical restraints have been reladvely weak in the 
dealings of the nadons one with anotha; and it is a agnificant faa 
that nowhere has Machiavelli found so many close readas as among 
those statesmen isdio have been mainly con^ned with foreign 
afhurs. 

Afta making every qualificadon, it must sdll be recognized that 
in the “Prince” Machiavelli took a long st^ in advance toward the 
devdofnnait of a sound method of analyzing polidcal problems. 
His ezamjde was, howeva, not followed very generally by writas 
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on govemmait in his own and the two succeeding centuries. QueS' 
tkms divine right and theories of natural rights and nattual law 
rather than the facts of government absorbed the attention of most 
publicists. In the nineteenth century more exact methods have been 
adopted in this as in other fields dE knowledge; but in bringing 
about this desirable change litde or no direct influence can be 
attributed to the work of Machiavelli. 

THE IMAGINAKY COMMONWEALTH AS A KttM OF POLmCAL CRmOSM 

With the exception of Plato's "Republic,” the "Utopia” is the best 
instance of the use of the device of an imaginary society as a vehicle 
for analyris, and indeed arraignment, of sodri and political con- 
ditions. During the mediaeval period, uniformity of ideals and con- 
ditions throughout Europe was too great to suggest writings of this 
character, but the discoveries in the New World disclosed the exist- 
ence of societies which had never been in touch with the European 
world. The assumption of the finality of European arrangements 
was consequendy somewhat weakened, at least for men of a re- 
flecdve cast of mind. In placing his "Utopia” somewhere in the New 
World, More must have gready brightened the imaginadve effect 
of the work to readers of his own time. The sense of illusion thus 
given at the outset is remarkably well maintained throughout. No 
other creator of imaginary sociedes has been so successful in direcdy 
impressing the reader with the feasibility of his scheme of sociri 
betterment. 

Later writers of Utopias have been commonly too amdously con- 
cerned to put together a society which should meet the critidsms of 
experts in economics, sodology, and government. To attonpt this, 
is to miss the true aim and lose much of effecdveness in this style of 
composition. It is certain that sodety will never be suddenly trans- 
formed into something quite different which may be worked out in 
advance by thoughtful investigators. Quite evidendy also the exact 
course of sodal evolution in the distant future cannot be foreseen. 
Books like the "Utopia” are effective means of weakening the feel- 
ing of complete satisfaction with the existing social order, a state 
of mind which is neither helpful nor condudve to human betmrmenti 

Effectiveness is for from bring in direct ratio to the sdentific pos- 
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fitb^ities of die imagjssury society descrSied. Hw inagiflafy society 
is simidy the vehicle for satire and criticism of thii^ as they ate. 
hi otW wcud% it is as literature and not as a sdaidfic treatise that 
ideal ccanmoawealths should be coosideied. The possession of lit> 
erary qiialhies has made a few of them effective. More’s "Utc^” 
meets this test admirddy and is, dbierefore, properly included anumg 
the Five-Foot Shelf of ^ks. 

THE “utopia” and modean coNDfnmrs 

Some acquaintance with social conditions and politics in die dme^ 
of More adds much to the agnificance and interest of the book; hut 
society, and even more human nature, changes so slowly from age 
to age that much of it can hardly hdl to prove full of stimulating 
suggesdon even to readers familiar only mth ju-esent condidons. 
^leaking generally, our own society is no nearer that dejdcted in 
^ “Utopia” than was that of More’s own period. In some respects 
It is further removed from Utc^nan conditions, notably in the greater 
rdadve importance of manufacturing and commercial as contrasted 
with agricultural activities. In some directions changes have taken 
{dace which all would agree are for the better, though they are am- 
trary to the Utopian ideal. The government of “Utopia” was dis- 
tinctly aristocratic. To a modern idealist the best of all concdvalde 
societies would certainly be democratic in form and in practice, 
^very, though of an ameliorated sort, was an essential foundation 
of the Utofdan polity. No better illustration may possibly be found 
of the difficulty ex{>erienced in gming away from the blinding in- 
fluence of one’s own environment, even vdien gihed with an ex- 
ceptionally humane qnrit and a powerful imagination. One may 
lu^d the hope, in this amnection, that in the distant evolution oi 
sodety a higher level of improvement may be reached than can now 
he foreseen. 



III. ADAM SMITH AND “THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS” 

By Professoe Chabies J. Bullock 

F rom 1752 to 17^ the author of “The Wealth of Nations” 
occupied the chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow College 
and his writings were the natural outgrowth of the lectures 
delivered to his college classes. Following an udiroken tradition 
received from Greek philosophy, Smith conceived the province of 
moral {diilosophy to be as broad as the entire range of human con' 
duct, both individual and social. “Wherein,” says Smith, “conasted 
the happiness and perfection of a mat, considered not only as an 
individual, but as a memba of a family, of a state, and of the great 
society of mankind, was the object which the ancient moral Philos' 
ophy proposed to invesdgate.” Smith’s own lectures followed sub* 
Stanly this plan of treatment. 

OHE UNDERLYING THEORY OF SMmfS PHILOSOPHY 

At Smith’s hands, however, many of the traditional sidijects re- 
ceived new treatment and development. In Smith published 
his “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” a treatise on ethics which imme- 
diately won for him international time as a philosc^o:. This 
work presented the doctrine that the moral judgment is, in the last 
analytis, an exprestion of impartial sympathy with the motives and 
result of human action. From sympi^y Smith derives the sense 
of ju^ice, which is “the main {^ar of the social structure.” Un- 
derlying the bode is the common eightWQth<entury theeny of a 
ben^cent natural order, by which it ym hdd that a bmevdent 
Creator had so mdered the universe as to produce the greatest posa- 
bk human ha^anesB. In tiiis 'new d t^ matter the pibdem of 
pfailoso{^y, induding pi^o and economics^ is to discover the 
natural laws which make for the hi^piwess d God’s creatures. Of 
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these laws die chief seems to be that Providence has commended 
the welfare of every man chiefly to his own keeping, not to that of 
others; and has so ordered things >that men, in pursuing their own 
welfare within the limits set by justice, are ordinarily contributing 
to the general welfare. Upon this doctrine of a natural harmony of 
interests. Smith based his theory of natural liberty, according to 
which every man, “as long as he does not violate the laws of ju^ 
tice,” is naturally free to pursue his own welfare in his own way. 

Smith project^, but never published, a treatise on jurisprudent 
and government, subjects which in his lectures had naturally folV 
lowed ethics. His “Wealth of Nations,” which was publish^ iii| 
1776, treated of political economy which in his lectures had £ollowed\ 
the subject of government. 

HIS CONCEPTION OF WEALTH AND OF POUHCAL ECONOMY 

“The Wealth of Nations” * combines a firm grasp of principles with 
a remarkable knowledge of the facts of economic life, derived from 
reading and personal observation. Smith’s generalizations are usu> 
ally supported by an appeal to the facts of economic life, and in this 
manner he gives the work an air of reality that is lacking in many 
economic treatises. He does not deal extensively with definitions. 
Without defining wealth he plunges direcdy into the causes of 
national opulence, but in the last sentence of his “Introduction” 
states, parenthetically, that “real wealth” is “the annual produce 
of the land and labor of the society.” Even here he merely indicates 
that he considers the annual income of a society as its real wealth: 
whoeas most econcnnists prior to his time had concmed wealth 
as the accumulated stocl( of durable goods which a society possesses. 
Again Smith commences the treatise without offering a definition 
ol political economy, and the nearest approach to such a definition 
is found in the first sentence of the fourth book: “Political economy, 
considared as a branch of the sdence of a stateanan or legislator, 
prc^xMes two distinct ol^ects: first, to supffly a plentiful revenue 
or nibastence for the pet^le, or, more {»operIy, to eiudtle them to 
provide such a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and secondly, 
to supply the state or cmnmonwealth with a revenue sufficient fw 
* Harvard Claukt, VoL x. 
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die public services. It pn^ses to eorich both the peo^ and the 
soverdgn.” 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Captious critics have pronounced the arrangement o£ The Wealth 
of Nations” unsystematic, but it is in hict'well suited to Smith’s pur« 
pose. The first book studies the process by which wealth is produced 
and then distributed among laborers, entrepreneurs, and landlords. 
It lays down the doctrine that the increased productivity of the indus- 
try of modern societies is due to division of labor. The discussion of 
this subject is an economic classic, and the reader should observe 
that Smith finds here an illustration of his cardinal doctrine that it 
is self-interest, not the action of government, that has brought about 
the improvement of economic conditions. Division of labor pre- 
supposes exchange, and so Smith naturally proceeds to consider 
money and price. His study of price leads to an investigation of its 
component parts— wages, profits, and rent; and thus Smith is led 
to consider fully the subject of the distribution of wealth. His theory 
of value at the hands of certain later writers becomes the classical 
cost-of-production theory; while, given another slant, it becomes 
the labor theory of Marx and the socialists. His theory of wages 
becomes, at the hands of later writers, the wage-fund theory of the 
classical English school. His theory of profits supplied much mate- 
rial for his followers, particularly concerning the Terence of profits 
in the various employments of capital. His theory of rent, or rather 
his three different theories,* needed to be reconstructed by Ricardo 
before it could be added to our stock of economic principles. 

THE NATURE AND USB OF CAPITAL 

The second book investigates the nature and employment of 
“ci^ital stock,” which is the force that sets laborers at work and 
puts industry in motion. Smith holds that capital originates in sav- 
ing, that its function is to maintain productive labor, and that it 
may be either fiixed or drculating. 

*I& fim tteati teat at Ae toiplat product d Uuid above the subtlliioe of the 
iaboieti. I& also spe^ of it at a form of monopoly income extorted by landlords; 
and agaitt, in treating of die tent of mines, says that it varies eddi ferdlily and 
situatioa. 
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Unproductive labor, the reader should observe, is not useless hdxar; 
it may, indeed, be very useful*; but it does not produce any durable 
material product, and for that reason Smith does not consider it 
productive. Parsimony, or saving, leads to an increase of the capital 
available for the employm^ of productive labor; while spending 
consumes funds which othienvise might have been given such em- 
ployment. ^ 

Private frugality, due to the desire to better one’s condition, |s 
the cause of the growth of capital and the increase of national opi^ 
lence; while government can do nothing more than protect the ind^ 
vidual and allow him liberty to act in the manner he finds mask 
advantageous. Finally Smith considers the different employments 
of capital. Agriculture g^ves more employment to productive labor 
than manufactures, and both are superior, in this regard, to trans- 
portation and trade. Domestic trade gives more employment than 
foreign, and foreign trade gives more than the carrying trade. 

All these employments are useful; but a country with insufficient 
capital to engage in all of them will increase in opulence most rap- 
idly if it employs its capital in agriculture first of all, then engages 
in manufactures and the home trade, and refrains from entering 
upon foreign conunerce and the carrying trade until the natural 
increase of capital makes such a course advantageous. If govern- 
ments merdy withhold thdr hands, this is the course that industrial 
development will actually follow under the free play of individual 
self-interest. Smith’s argument at this point is exce^ingly important, 
for it lays the foundation for his doctrine of freedom of trade* 

HIS THEORY OF 1RADE 

After examining in the third book the various policies of restric- 
tion and preference adopted by the countries of Europe, Smith in 
the fourth book launches into the famous polemic against the so- 
called mercantile system of pditical economy. Smith shows that 
the restrktive measures of the mercantilists tended rather to prevent 
men serving each other than to promote public t^ulence. He as- 
sailed the theory of the balance of trade, much as David Hume had 
done. Everywhere he vindicated the system of natural liberty, and 
*See '*The Wealth of Natiofii,** H. C,, x, 258, 259. 
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ma i ntained that prosperity is not manufactured by govermncnts but 
comes from “the natural effort every individual to better his own 
condition.” After diq>osing of the mercantilists, Smith treats of the 
“agricultural system” of political economy, which held that the net 
produce of the land is the sole source of national opulence. Since 
economists of this school had maintained that perfect liberty is the 
only policy that can raise this annual produce to a maximum. Smith 
considered their doctrines “the nearest approximation to the truth 
that has yet been published upon the subject cff political economy.” 

PUBUC FINANCB 

The fifth book treats of public finance. His chapter upon the ex- 
penses of the sovereign is die first philosophical investigation of this 
important subject. The second chapter presents a noteworthy treat- 
ment of the subject of taxation, and lays down the celdbrated maxims 
which, perhaps, have been quoted oftener than any other paragraphs 
in economic literature. Smith was especially successful in correlat- 
ing his theory of taxation with his theory of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, while on the practical side he proposed rehrms 
many of which were later adopted. The chapter on public d^ts, 
while unduly pessimistic, criticizes forcibly the unwise financial 
policies pursued by Great Britain and other countries during the 
eighteenth century. In his theory of die essential nature of a public 
debt Smith was undoihtedly correct. 

“The Wealth of Nations" achieved instant success, went thrcmgh 
five editions in the author’s lifetime, and was soon translated into 
French, Goman, Italian, Spanish, and Danidi. In die United States 
it began to be quoted by statesmen before the end of the Revolution, 
and an Amoican edition was published at Huladdiphia in 1789. 
Alexander Hamilton’s state papers show the clearest evidence of his 
indditedness to Smith’s masterpiece. In time the book began to in- 
fluence l^slation, and to contribute powerfully to the removal of 
obsolete restrictions on industry and commerce. Its place as an eco- 
nomic clastic is secure^ and the lapse time seetmto detract nothing 
hum its eminence. • 



IV. THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 

CONSTITUTION 

* 

By Professor W. B. Munro 


HISTORY is to perform properly its function as an agency oiE 
instruction, it must be careful to record human events fairly 
and with accuracy, otherwise the lessons which it asks posterity 
to draw from the past are sure to be misleading. Now die most 
reliable sources of informadon concerning all that has happened in 
the public life of past generadons are of course the contemporary 
records, the writings of those who had a hand in the events them- 
selves and the public documents which set new historical landmarks. 
The makers of history are the men most competent to write about it; 
they are the ones best qualified to interpret their own experience. 

These writings are the piers upon which the historian builds his 
kmg bridge of narrative, and die historical structure can be no 
stronger than its foundadons. American history is well supplied with 
them, for it spans a period of only three centuries— three modern 
centuries in which men have written much concerning the outstand- 
ing events of thdr own day. Due allowance must of course be made 
for h uman shortcomings even in the records left to us by the wisest 
and most open-nunded of writers. But the fact remains that con- 
temporary materials afford the only sure basis on which to build our 
knowledge of what has gone before. The history of America, ac- 
cordingly, may be best studied in the chronicles of early explorers, 
in the narratives those who first made their homes on this side 
of the Atlantic, in the colonial charters and later State laws, in the 
messi^ and decrees of president^ the treaties with foreign nations, 
the decisions of courts, the correspondence of public men, or, to put 
it broadly, in the great mass of o^al and unofficial writings which 
constitute tiie public literature of the New World. 
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THE BEfilNNINGS OF AMBUCAN GOVERNMENT 

The Engiyi settlements in America, during the century and a half 
of their existence as colonies, encountered many difficult problems. 
In the earlier years of this period there were troubles with the Inr 
dians; in the later years there were almost incessant bickerings with 
the French colonists to the north. But in due time the redskins were 
humbled and France was expelled from her American territory. 
Then there were religious troubles which at times rent the English 
colonies in twain. Some of these setdements, it is true, had been 
founded as a protest against eccledasdcal bigotry at home; but diat 
did not make them tolerant of heresy within their own borders. 
Those who ffiiled to make outward compliance with the established 
religious practices were in some cases harried out of the land, and 
a rigid enforcement of this policy in Massachusetts led to the found- 
ing of Rhode Island and Connecticut as separate colonies. 

Another difficult problem was that of providing a satisfactory 
frame of civil govermnent Every colony had its own series of ex- 
periments embodied in charters,* fundamental laws* and bodies of 
liberties.* At this historical distance these quaint documents make 
instructive reading, for they portray with great fidriity the earliest 
political ideals of the American people. Despite the rigor with which 
these codes attempted to regulate the daily walk and conversation 
of citizens, one can nevertheless trace in every line a firm loyalty 
to the principle that governments should be of laws and not of men. 
The ffiith in constitutional guarantees of civil liberty goes back to 
the very origins of American government. 

THE BREACH WTIH ENGLAND 

But the most difficult of all colonial problems was that of deter- 
mining proper political relations with the motherland. While the 
colonies were weak and exposed to external dangers these relations 
gave rise to no acute controversies; but after 1760, when America’s 
economic interests had grown greatly in importance, and when the 

* First Charter of Virginia, Harvard Cfasaes, xliii, 49-58. • 

*The Fundamental Ordeti of Connecticut (1639). 

*The Maaaachuietta Body of libertiea (1641), etc., H. C., xliii, doff. 
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treacherous arm of France had been removed from the northern 
frontiers-Hhen it was that serious estrangements began. Matters 
which might have been easily adjusted under earlier conchtions 
became sources of open friction and ill-feding; die breach widened 
and active resistance to the authority of the home government ensued. 

It is to be borne in mind> however, that the causes of the American 
Revolution were neither superficial ngr^Sew. The Declaration of 
Indepemlence catalogues the cobnial grievances as the colonists siw 
them, and their name is l^bn.^ \ 

Hie thirteen revolted cobnies could not very wdU manage thar 
stniggk for independence as a joint enterprise without some fc^rm M 
central government, and a congress of ddegates, sitting at PhilacklH 
phia, was established to meet this necessity. With no legal basis 
during the early years of its existence, this congress eventually 
framed and secured the adoption of the Ardcles of Confederation 
which served as a working constitudon &r the body of States during 
the next decade.^ These articles gave very little power to the central 
govarnment and whUe they served a useful purpose in their time, 
facilitating the setdement of matters at the close of the war, it was 
realized everywhere that they could not afford a permanendy satis- 
factory basis of union. 

THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

Two outstanding defects in the Articles of Confederation were 
fiiilure to give the central government an assured annual revenue 
and the lack of any provision for securing uniformity in the regula- 
tion of commerce. The urgent necessity of strengthening the articles 
on these points inspired the calling of a constitutional convention 
at Philadelphia in die spring of 1787. Most of the leaders of public 
opinion were members of this convention, among them Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, and Benjamin Franklin. It was deemed imprac- 
ticabb to secure the desired ends by merely amending the Articles of 
Confederation; so an entirely new constitution was prepared. The 
task occupied the entire summer of 1787, and when the document 
was finished it went to the thirteen States for their approval.* In 
Cm xl8t, 15<>-I55. C., xlui, 15B-X68, *M. C., xHn, iSo-198. 
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soDfie of them the isme of aiktptioii was doi^tful, for many pravisKiias 
in the new consdtution were t^»ly attacked. But its &ieads wore 
as active in its d^ense; Hamilton and Madison wielded 
to good ptupose in a publicity campaign, and in the course of Hma 
all thirteen States gave the document their indorsement. These letters 
of Hamilton and Madison in advocacy of the new constitutinn, 
subsequendy published as “The Federalist,” form a notable treatise 
on the principles of federal government.^ The new central govern* 
ment began its career forthwith; and in his first inaugural Washing- 
ton called upon the representatives of the pe(^>le “to lay the founda- 
tions of national policy” in a way that would “command the remect 
of the world.” * 

STKENGTHEN 1 N 6 THE TJNION; TEERTTOIUAL EXPANSION; AND 
FOKEIGN POUCY 

Three outetanding features marked the trend of American political 
history during the first thirty years after the nadon became welded 
into a federal unit. The fiik of these was the steady extension of 
those powers which the Qmsdtudon had intrusted to the new central 
government. A dozen years after the establishment of the United 
Sutes Supreme Court the post of Chief Justice was given to John 
Marshall and was occupied by him with firmness and dignity until 
1835. Marshall was a b^ever in an efficmnt central government; he 
was sure that this was what the firamers of the Constitution had 
meant to establidi; and for thirty-four years he devoted his great 
powers to the work of assaying from the nadon’s organic law all the 
jurisdicdon it could yield to the authorides of the union. It was 
under his leadership that the court tocJt the epoch-marking step of 
declaring that the ^nsdtudon gave to the Federal Government not 
only express but implied powers, and that where the Consdtu- 
don gave a power to Congress it intrusted to that body a choice of 
the means to be used in carrying its authority into pracdcal opera- 
don. “Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 
Conttkudcm, and all means which are appropriate, 'ndiieh are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not ‘{nrohibited, but consist with the 
C., alia, 199-007. *H. C., sliii, 227. 
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Ittter and sjurit of the Constitution, are constitutional.”* When 
Marshall put aside his robes of office in 1835, the Constitution had 
been securely anchored in its station as the supreme law of the land 
and the Wadiington government, chiefly through his masterly legal 
skill, had been brought to a dominadng place in the national life. 

These three decades covered, in the second place, an era of terri- 
torial expansion, the successive steps of >which have been traced in 
another lecture.*® } 

In the third place the relations between the United States ana 
European powers were placed on a better footing during the firn 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The withdrawal of France and 
Spain from contiguous territory removed a source of possible danger. 
The war with England (1812-1815) cleared the international atmos- 
phere of some noxious features, and in the era of better feeling 
which followed its conclusion came the virtual neutralization of the 
Great Lakes— a stroke of great and statesmanlike prudence.** Within 
a few years came the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine with its 
unfaltering enunciation of American diplomatic policy in relation 
to the lands of the New Hemisphere.** In the twenty years inter- 
vening between 1803 and 1823 the Republic has cleared her bounda- 
ries to the south, removed a possible menace from her boundaries 
to the north, and frankly made known the fundamentals of her 
future policy as respects all surrounding lands. 

* Opinion of Chief Justice John Marshall in the case of McCulloch ps. the State 
of Muyland, H, C„ xliu, 208-224. 

i^Sm Professor F. J. Turner in the lecture on "The Territorial Development of 
die United States," History, V. 

^^Arrangement as to the Naval Force to be Respectively Maintained on the 
American Lakes, H. C., xliii, 265-367. 

^^The Monroe Doctrine, H. C., xlui, 277-279. 



V. LAW AND LIBERTY 

By Professor Roscoe Pound 

F or what end does the legal order exist? What do we sedt 
to achieve through the political organization? What is the 
ultimate purpose in lawmaking, that is, in the selection and 
formulation of the standards for the public administration of jus- 
tice which organized society establishes or recognizes? These are the 
first questions in legal and in political philosophy. The history of 
juristic thought and of political thought is chiefly a history of the 
way in which men have answered them. 

THE AIM OF LAW (l) IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

In primitive societies the answers are that the legal order exists 
simply to keep the peace, that men seek through the legal order to 
avert individual self-redress and prevent private war, and that the 
purpose of lawmaking is to establish rules by which controversies 
may be adjusted peaceably. Accordingly, whereas to-day we seek, 
as we say, to do justice, seeking to preserve the peace and to adjust 
controversies peaceably simply as means thereto and incidents thereof, 
primitive legal systems make peace the end. Where to-day we 
think of compensation for an injury, primitive law thinks only of 
composition for the desire to be avenged. Where to-day we sedt 
to give to each what he ought to have or the nearest possU}le equiva* 
lent, primitive law seeks only to give him a substitute for vengeance 
in case he is wronged. 

(2) IN GREECE AND ROME 

Greek philosophy and Roman law soon passed beyond the crude 
concepdon of the end of the legal order in primidve society. Instead, 
they gave these answers: The legal order exists to preserve the social 
status quo; men seek through the legal order to keq> each indiwdual 
in his appointed groove^ and thus to prevent the firicdon widi his 
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fellowmen which primitive law sought only to mitigate. This is 
brought out very clearly in Greek political philosop%. Thus, in 
Plato’a ideal state the state is to assign everyone to the class for wUch 
he is best fitted and the law is to keep him there, in order that a per- 
fect harmony and unity may prevail. St. Paul’s wdl-known exhorta- 
tion (Ephesians v, 22S. and vi, 1-5) in which he calls on all the 
faithful to exert themselves to do theis duty in the class in wh^ 
dbey find themselves, proceeds upon the same conception. *liie 
Roman lawyers turned this idea of pditical philosophy into hmr. 
In the great institutional book of Roman law, the Institutes of Jt|^ 
tinian, we are told that the precepts of law come to three; to liite 
honorably, not to injure another, and to give to everyone his do^. 
The idea hare is diat the state and the law exist to mainrain harmo- 
niousiy the existing social order. What the interests of another 
are, which one is not to injure, what makes anythii^ another’s due, 
$0 that it is to be given him, are matters which are left wholly to 
the traditional social organization. 

(3) BEFCttE AND AFTER THE BEFOXMATION 

On die downfall of the Roman empire the Germanic invaden 
brought back for a season the primitive ideas of buying vengeance 
and keeping the peace through arbitrary peaceful solution of disputes 
by mechanical modes of trial and hard and fast rules. But during 
die Middle Ages these conceptions gradually yielded to the dassical 
idea of the legal order as a means of preserving the social status quo, 
the more since the latter was fortified by the unassailable authority 
of texts of scripture and of die Roman law. Moreover, from the thir- 
teenth century on, philosophers more and more sought to sustain 
authority by reason, and in this way they prepared the way for a 
new conception which developed in the seventeendi century. For 
by that time two events of capital importance had compelled a 
complete revolution in legal and political philosophy. In the first 
{dace die Rdtmnation had divorced the philoso{diy of law and of 
politics from theology and had set them free from the authority of 
tbe ehttfdi. This was the work <A. the Protestant jurist diedk^fens 
of the rixteenth century.* Seccmdly, feUowing the nationidist move- 

^ See Hmvmri Cfasnef, ttanh 33S. • , 
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meot wiikh resuted fisom die breakdown of the unifying and uni- 
vorsal aitthorities of die Middle Ages, die cburch and es^iie^* 
the Germanists overthrew dtt idea of the lundii^ authority of dw 
Roman law in modern Europe. Acccnrdingly it became necessary to 
find new bases for legal and political audiority, and those bases 
were found in reason and in contract, or the oinsent and agreonent 
of die individual.* 


SEASON AND NATURAL UGHTS 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reason was matte the 
measure of ail obligation. Seventeenth-century legal and political 
philosophers considered that law existed in order to produce con- 
formity to the nature of rational creatures. In pracdce, however, 
though they had brokoi with authority as such, they accepted the 
Roman law as embodied reason and essayed very little that did not 
have authority behind it. In consequence the Roman maxim — ^not 
to injure another and to give m everyone his own— was taken to 
express the nature of rational creatures, and respea for personality 
and respect for acquired rights remained the two cardinal principles 
of justice. But diese principles raised two obvious questions: (i) 
What is there in personality that makes aggression an injury, and 
(2) what is it that makes anything one’s own? The answer was 
sought in a theory of natural rights, or of certain qualities inherent 
in individual human beings and demonstrated by reason to which 
society, state, and law were bound to give effect. According to this 
theory, justice is the maximum of individual self-assertion; it is the 
function ot the state and of the law to make it possible for the indi- 
vidual to act freely. Hence the sphere of law is limited to the mini- 
mum of restraint and coercion necmary to allow the maximum 
of self-assertion by each, limited by the like self-assertion by all. 
This purely individualist theory of justice culminated in the eight- 
eenth century in the Declarations of the Rights of Man and Bills of 
Rights whkh are so characteristic of that time.* 

At the dose at the eighteenth century the founda|ions the 
seventeendi and dghteenth oaitury- theory were shattered by Im- 

s For tbis nStioinliit idea tee H. C., sxxW. 7. *H. C., xxsir, 309. 

*H. C., xliii, 6 €, 147, 
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manudi Kant.* But he furnished a new metafdiysical foundation 
for the conception of justice as the xnaximutn individual sdf- 
assertion and in consequence it survived for about a hundred years 
and was given complete logical devdbpment in the political, eoo> 
nomk, and juristic writing of the nineteenth caotury, although the 
actual law began to break away from this idea in Europe by the midp 
die of the century and was definitely bfi^king away in America |in 
the last decade thereof. 

In the nineteenth century, then, legal and political philosc^h^ 
were agreed that the end of the legal order, the purpose of politico 
organization and purpose of . lawmaking, were to secure and mai^ 
tain individual liberty. The historian found in history the unfolding 
of this idea in human experience. The philosophicfil jurist postu- 
lated free will as the fundamental principle and deduct therefrom 
an ideal system of principles of liberty to which law ought to con> 
form. The utilitarian legislator took individual liberty for the one 
sure means of producing human happiness and so made it the goal 
of all lawmaking. Mill’s treatise “On Liberty”* is the best example 
of a thoroughgoing exposition of this nineteenth-century idea of 
abstract liberty. Moreover, it is much more tempered and reasonable 
in its attitude toward what we now call social legislation, so far as 
it restrains an abstract liberty of action whereby under pressure the 
weak barter away their actual liberty, than most contemporary or 
even subsequent writing from the same standpoint. 

ms MODERN SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 

To-day the social-philosophical school has given us a new con- 
ception of the end of the legal order. Instead of the maximum 
of individual self-assertion consistent with a like self-assertion by all 
others we are now putting as the end the maximum satisfaction of 
human warns, of which self-assertion is only on^ even if a voy im- 
portant one. Hence juristic and political theory4o-day thinks of inter- 
est^ that is of claims which a human being may make^ and secur- 
ing or protecting the greatest numbo: of these interests possible with 
the least sacrifice of other interests. Moreover there are public inter- 
atSf <ar claims whidi the organized political society nuy mak^ and 

C.. xzsii, 305. *H. Cn sxv. 1998. 
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social interests, or claims of society at large. Ultimately all interests, 
individual and public, are secured and maintained because of a social 
interest in so doing. But this does not mean that individual inter- 
ests, the details of which the nineteenth century worked out so wdl, 
are to be ignored. On the contrary, the chiefest of social interests 
is the moral and social life of the individual, and thus individual 
interests become largely identical with a social interest. In securing 
them because of the social interest in the moral and social life of the 
individual, however, and in recognizing that individual self-assertion 
is only one human want, which must be weighed with others in a 
finite world where all wants cannot be satisfied, a governmental 
paternalism or even maternaiism may become proper, which would 
have seemed intolerable to thinkers in the last century. In this con- 
nection, Mill on Liberty has a permanent value, despite the entire 
change in our views as to the end of law and of the state. Just as in 
the seventeenth century an undue insistence upon public interests, 
thought of as the interests of the sovereign, defeated the moral and 
social life of the individual ahd required the assertion of individual 
interests in Bills of Rij^ts and Declarations of Rights, there is a 
like danger that certain social interests will be unduly emphasized 
and that governmental maternaiism will become an end rather than 
a means and will defeat the real purposes of the l^al order. Hence^ 
although we think sodally, we must still think of individual inter- 
ests, and of that greatest of all claims which a human being may 
make;, the claim to assert his individuality, to exercise fredy the vdll 
and the reason which God has g^ven him. We must emphaaze 
the social interest in the moral and social life of the individual, but 
we must remember that it is the life of a free-willing being. 



DRAMA 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Bt Proiiessor George Pierce Barer 

R are is die human bong, immature or mature who has txmt 
felt an impulse to pretend he is some one or something elpe. 
Ik. The human being who has never felt pleasure in see^g 
such a pretending is rarer still Back through the ages of barbarism 
and civilization, in all tongues, we find this instinctive pleasure 
in the imitative action that is the very essence of all drama. The 
instinct to impersonate produces the actor; the desire to provide 
pleasure by impersonadons produces the playwright; the desire to 
provide this pkasure with adequate characterizadon and dialogue 
memorable in itself produces dramadc literature. Though dramatfe 
litmture has been sporadic, dramadc mtertainment by imitadve 
action has been going steadily on since we first hear of it in connec- 
tion with the Bacchic fesdvals early Greece; and the dramadc 
instinct has been uninterruptedly alive since man's creadon. We 
do not kill die drama, we io not really limit its appeal by feiling 
to encourage the best in it; but we do thereby foster the weakest and 
poorest elements. In 1642 the H^glish Parliament, feeing war, closed 
the theatres and feibade all {days. Yet, though the years following 
were so troublous as not to fevor drama, it was necessary in 1647 
to repeal the edict, because surrepddous and garbled performances 
of plays formerly popular had been given, and because vulgarized 
excerpts from comic pordons of past plays had been given at feirs 
and odier pifelic gatherings. Clearly, so strong was the instinct, the 
craving for drama, that if the pidilic could not get new plays, or even 
its <dd {days as viholes, it would accept far less worthy entertainment 
rather than go without. Even in this country, far more recendy, in 
many communides where theatres were regarded at least with hesi- 
tation, the panorama was pcpular, and local brandies of the G. A. R. 
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gave to entbuaattic audiences “The Dnimmar Boy ShUoL” To* 
day, many who will not attend die theatre do attend die movii^ 
picture show. One cannot annihilate an inninct of the races 
as time: to legidate against it is to risk repressing only the better part; 
what is necessary is to make the undesirable unattractive. 

XHB DEAMA AND PUBUC TA8TB 

The only sound basis for this result is a widespread taste in die 
ptdilic for good drama. While it is not true, as George Farquhar 
wrote, that “Plays are like suppers, poets are the cocdts,” there is 
yet truth in Samuel Johnson’s saying that “The drama’s laws the 
drama’s patnms give.” He who serves his dramadc meal, codced and 
seasoned exacdy for what he takes to be the tastes of his public, 
merely writes plays: he does not create drama. To try to hit public 
taste in the drama is like trying to hit the bull’s-eye of a rapidly 
shifdng targ^ on a very foggy day. On the other hand, the public 
speaker who should try to present his subject to a public knowing 
nodiing of it, and to a public of which he knows nothing, must 
skillfully interest them by finding in his subject some appeal of a 
general nature. In dmilar fiishion works the dramatist. He cannot 
write comedies and fiurces for a community lacking in humor. He 
can do litde in grim story play or tragedy with a laughter-loving 
public. Granted a public fond of the theatre, he is sure of a heating 
and probably an appreciative one; but the fuller and the mwe ac- 
curate his public’s knowledge of good drama in the past, the greater 
his chance for an attentive and comprehending hearing wh^ he 
writes what should be good drama to*^. 

HOW TO BEAD A 

In reading plays, however, it should always be remonbered that 
any play, howevo: great, loses much when not seen in action. As 
John Marston wrote in 1606: “Comedies are writ to be qwken, 
ncA read; renumber die life of these dungs omasts in action”; or, 
as Molikre pm it: “Comedies are made to be played, nc^ to be rmd.” 
Any play is so planned that it can {nodace its exact effect bnly widi 
its required tc&tary, Hghting, and acting. And that acdng means the 
gesture; movanott, and voice of the actor. Above all, it nmans the 
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vixux^ the instrument which <»nveys to the audience the exact 
diade ci meaning of the author and, like music, opens up the 
emotions. Drama read to oneself is never drama at its best, and 
is not even drama as it should be. Usually, too, just because readers 
do not recognize the difference between drama and other forms 
of fiction, they lose the effects they might gain even in reading. 
Closer attention than with a novel or short story is required. Iho 
dramatist does not guide us by explanations, analyns, and commint 
in our visualizing of his figures. Instead, he depends on a f^ 
stage directions as to their movements, and on the rightness of Irs 
chosen words in the dialogue. Unfortimately, many a reader, ac- 
customed to hasty reading of the sketchy stories so common in the 
magazines, does not piece out what is given him but sees only just 
what the words of the text force him to see with no effort on his 
part. He is not active and cooperative. No play read in this way 
yields its real value. First, see in your mind the setting as described. 
Then, reading sympathetically, thoughtfully, and slowly if need be, 
visualize the figures as they come and go. The lines of any good 
{^y mean more than appears at a hasty glance. They have been 
chosen not simply because they say what the character might have 
said, but because what is said will advance the plot, and, because 
better than some half dozen other phrases considered by the author, 
they will rouse the emotions of the audience. Keep the sympathetic, 
not the critical mood, to the fore. Reading to visualize, feel because 
you visualize, and feel as fully as you can. Then when you close the 
book, moved and admiring, and then only, let your critical training 
tell you whaher you have done well to admire. Don’t let prqudices, 
moral or artistic, cause prejudgments: keep an open mind as you 
read. A writer may so treat a subject for which you have never 
cared as to make you care for it. He may so treat a subject you have 
regarded as taboo as to make it acceptable and helpful. Don’t assume 
because a play is difierent from the plays you have known that it 
is bad. As the general etUtor has said: “It is precisely this encounter 
with the mental states of other generations- which enlarges the out- 
look and sympathies of the cultivated man.’’ When a play of a 
di&rent nation or period at first proves unattractive, don’t assume 
that it wfil remain so. Rather, study ^ conditions of stage smd 
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audience which gave it being. Usually this will transmute a seem- 
ingly dull play into a living, appealing work of art. In any t-af, 
w^ you ^ve finished reading, judge with discretion. Say, if you 
like, “This play is not for me— for a person of my tastes,” but not, 
“This is a bad play for all,” unless you are able to explain why 
what is poison for you should be poison for the general public. In 
all the great periods of the drama perfect hreedom of choice and 
subject, perfect freedom of individual treatment, and an audience 
eager to give itself to sympathetic listening, even if instruction be 
involved, have brought the great results. If a public widely read in 
the drama of the past and judging it as suggested would come to 
the acting drama of to-day in exactly that spirit, almost anything 
would become posable for our dramatists. 

THE ESSENTIAIS OF DRAMA 

But what is drama? Broadly speaking, it is whatever by imitative 
action rouses interest or gives pleasure. The earliest of the mediseval 
plays, the trope of the church in which the three Marys go to the 
tomb to find that Christ has risen, and make their way thence 
rejoicing, does not differentiate one Mary from another. The words, 
which were given to music, have only an expository value. Her^ as 
through the ages succeeding, it is action, not characterization, how- 
ever good, not dialogue for the sake of characterization or for its 
own sake, which coimts. Of course, this very early drama is too 
bald and too simple to have value as literature. As the trope in the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries adds to the episode of the Resurrec- 
tion or the Nativity preliminary or continuing Biblical material, so 
story develops around the original episode. Almost inevitably, in 
order to make these differing episodes convincing, characterization 
appears, for, unless the people are unlike, some of the episodes a>uld 
not occur. The dialogue ceases to be merely expository and begins 
to characterize each speaker. Later it comes to have charm, amusing- 
ness, wit, that is, quality of its own. When the drama attains a 
characterization which makes the play a revelation of human con- 
duct and a dialogue which characterizes yet pleases for kself, we 
teach dramatic literature. 

So, too, as time goes imi, there devdop die play of story, the play 
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mainly df characterization, the play in i^ch dialpgae counts almost 
as much as eg character, and the great masterpieces in whkh 
all these interests, plot, character, and dialogue are blmtded into a 
perfect whde. “Tlte Duchess of Malii”* of Webster is a story play 
which illustrates a change in public taste. For a modarn reader, 
probably more interested in the character of rite Duriiess than in 
the stmy itself, the last act doubtless lap^s the interest it had for tits 
own ptdilic. In Jonson’s “Alchemist” * it is character mainly which 
interests us. In Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” * as in Congrew’s 
“Way of the World,” dialogue counts as much as character. In 
“Hamlet,” “Lear,” and “Macbeth” * there is a perfect union of story, 
characterization, and dialogue. 

THE NATUKE OF TRAGEDY 

Once the idea was widespread that tragedy and comedy differ 
essentialiy in material. Dryden maintained that tragedy must deal 
with people of ecalted rank in extraordinary situations, expressing 
them^ves in speech befitting their extraordinary circumstances. 
This idea, first stated by Aristotle in his "Poetics” as a result of his 
observation of the Grerit Tragedy-^hich the definition perfeedy 
fits— was fostered and expanded by critical students of dramatic 
theory till it found expression in the exaggeration of the Heroic 
Drama in England and the dignified if somewhat cold tragedies of 
Corneille and Radne.* The coming of the Sentimental Comedy in 
England in the first thirty years of the eighteenth century, the related 
“Drame Larmoyante” of France, and the “Burgerliche Drama” in 
Germany, showed that tragedy may exist in all ranks from high 
to bw, ixeasL educated to uneducated. 

What then is tragedy? In the Elizabethan period it was assumed 
that a {day ending in death was a tragedy, but in recent years we have 
come to understand that to live on is sometimes far more tragic 
than death. Nor is the presnice of tragic inddents in a play suffi* 
dent reason for calling it a tragedy, for many plays that end ^{q»ly 
have in them profoundly movmg efdsotbs. Why, then, is it dtat 
we are so agre^ in calling “Hamlet,* “The Duchess of Malfi” and 

CUudet, ihrii, 755S. *H. C„ shrii, 543!!. 
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“Hie Cend”* tragedies? Because in them character rlaahinj erUh 
itself, with environment, or with otha temperaments, moves diron^ 
tragic qnsodes to a final catastrophe that is the bgkal outcome 
what we have observed. By “logical” I mean chat the ending is seu 
to grow from the preceding events in accordance with the characters. 
That is, it conforms vnth human experience as known to us or as 
revealed to us by the dramatist in question. 

MELODRAMA 

Suppose, however, that we have tragic circumstance not justified 
by the characterization of the figures concerned. For instance, in 
some play on Cleopatra the spedal scenes may move us even if they 
do not put before us a character whose willfulness and exacting 
love seem great oiough to bring about the final catastrophe. Then 
what have we? Melodrama in the broadest sense of the word. Melo- 
drama in tlus sense of plays insufficiently motivated in characteriza- 
tion has edsted from the beginning of drama. Technically, the word 
came into England early in the nineteenth century to designate an 
importation from France of sensational scenes with frequent musical 
accompaniment. As this particular combination disappeared, the 
name remained for plays of sensational incident and inadequate 
characterization. 


THE STORY PLAY 

Between the two— melodrama and tragedy— both perhaps 8«isa- 
tional in episode, but only the second justifying its e[nsodes by 
perfeedy motivated character, lies the story play. In this the light 
and the serious, the ctunic and the tragic, min^ thougfi the ending 
is cheerful. “The Merchant of Venice” regarded as Shakespeare 
regarded it as the stoxy of Portia and Bassanio, is clearly not a trag- 
edy but a story play. If, however, we sym{Xtthize tvidi Shylock as 
modern actors, especially by their rearrangement of the scenes, often 
make us, is it not a tragedy? There lies the important distinction. 
There is no essential dffiference between the material ttf comedy and 
tragedy. All depends on the point of view dE the dranutitt, which, 
by dever emplutsis, he tries to make die point td view of his au- 

Cv sevuis iBtS* 
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dience. The trial scene of Shylock perfectly illustrates the idea: to 
die friends of Bassanio, as to most of the Elizabethan audience, this 
Jew-baiting was highly delightful; to Shylock it was torture and 
heartbreak. The di^atist who presents such material so as to em- 
phaaze in it what would appeal to the friends of Bassanio, writes 
comedy. He who presents it to an audience likely to feel as Shylock 
felt, writes tragedy. 

HIGH COMEDY, LOW COMEDY, AND FAKCE 

Comedy divides into higher and lower. Low comedy concoDs 
itself directly or indirecdy with manners. “The Alchemist” of Job- 
son busies itself direcdy with manners by means of characters vary- 
ing (torn types of a single aspect to well-individualized figures. Com- 
edy of intrigue, centering about a love story, deals in complicated 
situations arising therefrom, but indirecdy paints manners as it char- 
acterizes. “The Shoemaker’s Holiday” ' may perhaps stand as a speci- 
men of this type, though Fletcher’s “The Wild-Goose Chase” is a 
better example. Hi^ comedy, as George Meredith pointed out in 
his masterly “Essay on Comedy,” deals in thoughtful laughter. This 
laughter comes firom the recognition, made instantaneously by the 
author, of the comic value of a comparison or contrast. For instance, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing” it is high comedy at which we 
laugh when from moment to moment we contrast Benedick and Bea- 
trice as they see themselves and as we see them in the revelatory 
touches of ^e dramadst. 

Farce treats the improbable as probable, the impossible as possible. 
In the second case it often passes into extravaganza or burlesque. 
“The Frogs”* of Aristophanes illustrates farcical burlesque. In the 
best farce to-day we start with smne absurd premise as to character 
or atuadon, but if the premises be once granted we move logically 
enou^ to the ending. 

SOCIAL BACKGKOUND OF MAMA 

Yet, even if one understands these differences, one may find it 
dfficult at first to appreciate the drama of a past time. Modern drama 
from 980 A. D. onward passes from the ample Ladn trqpe, already 
* H. C., slvii, 4698. *H. C.« vUt. 4398. 
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described, by accumulation of incident^ devebping gharactiirigariftn, 
and a feding fcv expression for its own sak^ to similar worit in tbe 
vernacular, be it English, French, or German. Then slowly it gains 
enormously in characterization rill some of the miracle and morality 
plays of the late fifteenth century equal or surpass any E pglish 
drama up to Marlowe. But ^diat lay behind aU this drama of miracle 
play and morality was an undivided diurch. With the coming of 
the Reformation and its inastence on the value and finahty of inch- 
vidual judgment, the didactic drama gave way to the drama of 
entertainment— the interludes and the beginnings of the five-act 
plays. Yet, fine as are some of the plays of the days of Elizabeth and 
James I, we find in them a brutality of mood, a eddish sense of the 
comic, a love of story for mere story’s sake that make them oftentimes 
a little hard reading. Moreover, thdr technique-dteir frequent 
disregard of our ideas of unity, their methods of exposition by chorus, 
soliloquy, and aside— frequently appears to us antiquated. Except 
for the greatest of these plays— mainly by Shakespeare— the Hiza- 
bethan drama seems strange to us at a first reading. Only coming 
to know the conditions from which it sprang can give us its real 
values. 

Even the great dramas of dEschylus, Sophocles, and to a less ex- 
tent of Euripides, because he is more modern, are best read when we 
know something of the Greek life around these dramas and of the 
stage for which they were written. To these plays a great audience 
of perhaps loyooo brought a common knowledge of the myths and 
stories represented, akin to our universal knowledge a generation 
ago Biblical story. The audience brought also manories of suc- 
cessive and even recent treatments of the same myth by other drama- 
tists, taking delight, not as we do in something because it seems 
new, but in the individual treatment of the old story by the new 
dramatist. The same attitude held for the Elizabethan pihlic sihich 
ddighted in succesave versions of "Romeo and Juliet,” “Julius 
Caesar,” and “Hamlet.” In judging the drama of Greece or jQiza- 
bethan Enghmd this fact must be kept constantly in nund. ^ 

As (me turns from Gredc and Elizid>ethan drama, written for ^ 
ddight and edification o£ the masses, to dm work of Onoeille ami 
Radne, one faces plays written primarily for the cultivated, auul 
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wolked out, not ^ntaneously by indivuliud genius, but csrefdly 
according to criti^ theory derived not so much frcnn study o£ 
classic drania as from commentators on a commentator on the Giedc 
drama— Aristotle. From him, for instance, came the idea as to the 
essentiriity die unities c£ time, action, and place, themsdves the 
result of physical conditions of the Gredt stage. By contrast, then, 
diis French tragedy of the seventeenth eentury is a (hama of imellec* 
tuals. 

Hien as the spirit of humanitarianism spread and men duuW 
more suid more in Samuel Johnson’s desire “vrith extensive view” to 
“survey mankind from China to Peru,” the drama reflected all th#. 
No longer did the world laugh at the selfish complacency and ini' 
dulgence of the rake and fop, but it began to sympathize with his 
wife, fianc^ or friend who suffered from this selfiriiness and com* 
placency. Illustrating that the difference between tragedy and com- 
edy lies only in emphasis. Restoration comedy turned frmn thought- 
less laughter to sympathetic tears. But such psychology as the 
sentimental comedy ^ows is conventional and superfidaL It is in 
the raneteenth century that the drama, ever sensitive to public moods 
and sentiment, undergoes great changes. In France and Germany it 
breaks the riiaddes of the pseudo classicism which had for centuries 
htid the drama to empty speech and a dead level of characterization. 
Go^e, Schiller, Hugo, Dumas p^e, and Alfred de Vigny reveal 
a new world of dramatic romance and history. In turn this romance 
leads to realism widi an underlying scientific spirit whidi takes noth- 
ing at its old values. 


MODBSLN PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY IN THE DRAMA 

Tim searching scrutiny of accepted ideas of personality, conduct, 
ri^bt, wroi^, and even causation in general, is seen in Ibsen and 
afl hk followws. Hanting themselves fimly on the new and devriq)- 
ing science of psychology, guided by the most intense belief in indi- 
vidualism, demanding its fossports from every Mxepted idea, thd 
dramatists of the last hdf coitury have steadily enlarged dbe soc^ 
ol iheif art. From mere story-telling they pas^ to ethical drama. 
iCoinvuioed by practice that it is <hffiailt for a {flay hi its limited time 
and a hours m: die most— to do more than state a prob- 
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lem or psint a. set erf sodal condidoos, diey have taken to mefely 
drawing ^ctutes or raising questions rather than attempting even 
to suggest an answer. As we have seen, in the eighteenth century 
the writer sentunental comedy painted social conditions, but whh 
a psycholt^ purely intuitionaL To>day we have swui^ to the caher 
extreme. Recognizing the limited ^ace of the dramatist, confused 
by contrasting psychologic^ theories, puzzled by the baffling intri- 
cacies of the human soul, convinced that the great questioiu raised 
cannot be settled in a breath, or with any ready-made panacea, 
many a dramatist to-day merely pictures an evil a>ndition, waking 
for others to find ks exaa significance or, better still, a solution. 
“Justice” of Mr. Galsworthy, like “La Robe Rouge” of M. Brieux, 
offers no solution, yet both led to changes in the conditions portrayed 
—in the former, conditions c£ prison life; in the latter, evils attend- 
ing the life of the petty judiciary of France. 

THE MENACE OF VAUDEVUXE AND MOVING FICTUXES 

A veritable pasdon for the theatre is ^wn by the yoimger gen- 
eration to-day in the United States. It crowds the theatres— if we use 
the word to include not only places giving performances legiti- 
mate drama but also vaudeville houses and picture shows— as in this 
country it never has crowded them before. To go to a theatre of the 
olds: type <Hie must usually travel some distance and ofien one must 
save b^orehand. Vaudeville and picture shows cheap enough for 
almost any purse are provided at our very doors. The difficulty is 
that what they offer is sometimes as low in art as in price. Y(X 
surely, it may be said, there is good vaudeville, and surdy pit^ter 
legislation ought to dispose of vidiat is poor or dangerous in k or the 
picture show. Granted, but there are inherent dangers which l^s- 
lation cannot re«h. In the first pla^ the balcony and galleries 
of Our theatres are far less filled than they used to be before vaude- 
ville and the picture show provided at much less opense and with 
greater comfort entertainment to many as satisfactory as the theatre 
ksdf. This decrease in attendance at the dteatees naturally^jec^iard- 
izes the chances of many a play which can be produced omy ff the 
tnanager feds xeteonahly naie of large houses or a pdblk snore 
general dum usoaUy fteqpieiks dm ordiestra. VaudeviHc^ too, Ukt 
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the coUecdons of short stories tve read in the train, is usuaUy a mere 
time killer, making the least possible demand on our ap|dication and 
attention. In vaudeville, if something grips our interest we pay at- 
tention; if one “turn” does not interest us we simply wait for the 
next. Sooner or later, without any effort on our part, something will 
win our absoibed attention. Now drama that has literary value 
demands, when read, as I have pointed^t, concentration, an effort 
to visualize. Acted drama reqmres surrender of one’s s^, sym^ 
thedc absorption in the play as it develops. These absolutdy essm- 
tial conditions grow less possible for the person trained by vaudeville. 
The moving picture show, too, is at best drama stripped of everythin| 
but motion. The greatest appeal of all, the voice, except in so far 
as the phonograph can reproduce it, is wanting. But can any com- 
bination of medianical devices such as the cinemamgraph and the 
graphophone ever equal in human significance, in reality of effect, 
in persuasive power, the human being— most vividly seen and felt 
in drama at its best? A combination of the cinematograph and the 
phonograph can be at best only a dramatic Frankenstein’s automaton. 
Dramatic literature is really threatened by the picture show and 
vaudeville. 


THE mAMA IN MODERN EDUCATION 

All this would be discouraging were not these conditions some- 
what counteracted by drama as we find it in our schools, colleges, 
and social settlements. As far back as the sixteenth century in 
England and on the Gintinent the value for pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, and deportment of acting by school cMldren was recognized. 
Ralph Radcliffe, a schoolmaster of Kitchen in Hertfordshire, wrote 
many plays for his scholars. Nicholas Udall, successivdy a master 
of Eton and Westminster schools, left us one of the early landmarks 
of En^irii drama, “Ralph Roister Doister,” a mixture of early Eng- 
lish dramatic practice and borrowings from fhe Latin comedy. On 
the Comment, ibthers and mothers gathered often, fondly to watch 
thar boys in similar Latin or vernacular plays. In like manner 
today, idl over this country, in grammar and high schools, wise 
teadiersare guiding tiieir pufuls in varied ocpression of their dra- 
matic instinct Many a high school to-day has, as part of its eqiap- 
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meat, a small stage on vi^ch standard plays of the past, {days 
selected from the best written tonlay, and, occaaonally, even plays 
written by the students themselves are given. From pit ici paH on 
in such performances more results than a mere gain in enundation, 
pronunciation, and deportment. The standards of a youth who as- 
sociates often with the best in dramatic literature must improve. 
Inculcate thus pleasantly right standards of drama, and the lure of 
vaudeville and picture show is weakened. But the training must 
be broad: our youth must know the best— comedy, tragedy, farce, 
burlesque— in the drama of to-day and yesterday. 

No such training of oiu* youth can ever be complete if in the home 
there is no real understanding, at least from reading, of what the 
best in drama has been. Otherwise how can the elders sympathize 
with this natural demand of the young, for probably they will not 
recognize either the worthiness or the permanence the appeal 
which the drama properly makes. While youth inevitshly seek 
entertainment in the theatre, their elders must see to the kind of 
entertainment provided. That is a hiir and natural division. 

Year by year we receive at Ellis Island people from all over the 
world, people litde fitted for the responsibilities of a dtizenship 
that was planned for a people relatively homogeneous and trained 
for centuries in a growing political power which rested on the re- 
sponsibility of the individual. How shall we reveal to this immigrant 
what this great varied American life means and thus assimilate him 
into the body poliric? Seeking an answer to this problem, the settle- 
ment houses ^ve found one of thdr most effective means in the 
drama. The southern or southeastnn European, filled with emotion, 
loves to act In the setdement house, through carefully selected plays, 
he learns our language and gains the ideals of the land in which he 
is to live. 


HOW THE LEVEL OF SEAMATIC AKT IS DEIEEMINSD 

Responsive to all this widespread interest of the people at large, 
men and women all over the country are busied with the diffictdt 
art of the dramatist In turn respohrive to their needs,- our colleges 
are devdq)ing courses in ^hamatic composition, thouj^ ten years 
Ego not one existed. But xo these playwrights comes sooner or later 
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dw question: "Shall I write so as surdy to make money, but pander- 
ing to die lower ardstic and moral taste of my pdblic; or shall I 
ke^ to my incnlcated and self-discovered standards of dramatic art 
till I ‘mn my public to them?" For the latter result there must be 
a connderable part of the public which so understands and loves 
die best of the drama of the past that it can quickly discover promise 
in the drama to-day. Out of the past cotnd the standards for judging 
the present; standards in turn to be shaped by the practice of present- 
day dramadsts into broader standards for the next generadon. Ine 
drama possesses a great literature growing out of an eternal desqe 
of the races. The drama is a great revealer of life. Potendally, it is 
a social educadve force of the greatest possibilides, provided it be 
properly handled. You cannot annihilate it. Repressing it you bring 
its poorer qualides to the front. How, then, can any so-called edu- 
cated man bdl to try to understand it? But to understand it one 
must read closely, sympathedcally, and above all widely. 

For such results a collecdon like this must be but the fillip that 
creates a craving for more. Here is only a little of all the Elizatethan 
and Jacobean drama. Here it is possible to represent only by a few 
masterpieces the vast stores of the drama in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, Italy, Spain, and Russia in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. To-day, English drama, with only a few ex- 
ceptions better than any written since the seventeenth century, comes 
ofiai to the stage. From month to month the drama is making 
hist(»y. In England and the United States to-day it is wonderfully 
alive, indiqiendent, ambitious, seeking new ways of expression on 
an infinite variety of subjects. Yet it is often crude, especially in 
fids country. It will never know how crude dll its puldic forces it 
to doser, Baer thinking, more logical diaracterizadon, and stmi 
avoidance of mere theatricality. Back any such gains must stand 
a pidilic with a love for the drama, gained not merely from seeing 
plays of to-day but from wide reac^g in ^e drama of different 
poiods and different nations in the past. 

1HB nmusKcs of thb stage on the ntAMA 

draima, however great, is entirely indqiendent of the stage on 
which it is ^ven. In a great period the drama forces its stage to 
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yield to its demaads, however oucting, till that stage htwinnif 
At a time of secondary drama, plays yield to the rigidities of thdr 
stage, making life conform to the s&ge, not the stage to life. Con- 
sequently, just as diffnent periods have seen difEerent o£ 
drama, they have seen difEerent kinds of stage. In the trope the 
monks acted in the chancel near the high altar, to come out, as the 
form developed, to the space before the choir screen un^r the 
great dome the cathedral where nave and transepts met. In that 
nave and in the adjoining aisles kndt or stood the rapt throng of 
worshipers. Forced by numbers who could not be acccunmodated 
in the cathedral and by other causes, the monks, after some gen- 
erations, brought their plays out into the square in front of the 
cathedral. That all might see them to the best advantage they were 
ultimatdy given on raised platforms. Certainly by the time these 
plays passed from the hands of the churchmen to the control of the 
trade guilds, they were on pageant cars, a construction not unlike 
our floats for trade processions except that they contained two stories, 
the lower high enough to use for a dressing room. These pageant 
cars the journeymen drew, between daylight and dark, from station 
to station across a city like Yoric or Chester. At each station people 
filled the windows of the houses, the seats built up around the sides 
of the square, and even the roctfs. The very nature of this platform 
stage forbade scenery, diough daborate properties seem to have 
been used. By contrast, on the Continent, especially in France, con- 
structions resembling house fronts, city gates, or walls could be freely 
set up on the large, fixed stage for miracle plays which was built in 
some great square of the dty. To this one place flocked all the 
would-be auditors. The point to remembcx is that down to the 
building of theatres the stage meant a platform, large or small, 
movable or smtionary, in some ptfolic place. Sinqfly treated, as 
wai the case when it was movable, it w^d have a curtain at the 
back, shutting a space where costumes could be changed and 
vhere the prompter could stand: scenery was out of the question. 
Elaborately treated, vdien k was stationary, amstructions suggesting 
houses, ships^ town wsJls, etc, mig^ be tiiown at the hack or side 
the ttagfi, bttt seoxt never u> have been shthed from the 
banning to the end the perfonnaace. Such houses, waUsi, etc. 
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were used when needed, but when not in use were treated as non- 
existent. 

In the sixteenth century when playing passed from the hands of 
the guilds to groups of actors, the latter sought refuge horn the noise 
and discomforts of the pubUc square in the yards of inns. In those 
days galleries like the balconies of our theatres were on all four sides 
of such an inn yard, sometimes two ’aiid sometimes three. T|he 
players, erecting a rough platform opposite the entrance from me 
street, hung a curtain from the edge of the first gallery to th^r 
stage. In the room or rooms behind this they dressed. Thus th^ 
gained a front stage; a rear stage under the first gallery to be r^ 
vealed when the curtain was drawn; an upper stage in the firtt 
balcony representing at will dty walls, a bdcony for Romeo and 
Juliet, or an U|^per room. High above all this one or more galleries 
rose which could be used for heavens in which gods and goddesses 
appeared. In the yard stood the pittites; in the side and end galleries 
sat the people who paid the higher prices. 

OEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEltN STAGE 

When, in 1576, London saw its first theatre just outside Bishops- 
gate, it was circular, in imitation of ousting bull4Miting arenas. 
So far as a stage projecting into the pit, the rear stage underneath 
the balcony, and the use of the first balcony itself were concerned, 
the actors merely duplicated conditions to which they had grovm 
attached in the old ixm yards. As under the older conditions, scenery 
was imposable except as painted cloths might be hung at the back 
of the bakony or under it. Hence the care of the Elizabethan 
dramatists to place their scene by some hint or description in the 
text. Moreover, a play lacking the stage settings of a century later 
must be given atmosphere, reality, and even charm from within. 
More and more, however, influenced by increasingly daborate per- 
fonnances at court of the masks, the public pressed the theatre 
manager as fiur as possible to duplicate thdr gorgeous and illusory 
settings. But such settings at the court were on stages behind an 
ardh like our modem proscwiium. Consequently by 1660 the stage 
of 1^ to 1642 had dirunk behind a prosmnium arch. Then follow 
two centurim of very elaborate staging by painted drops at the back, 
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side flats set in grooves, and painted borders. It ^KMild be remon- 
bered that till ^e second half of the axteenth caitury public per* 
formances were giv^ by daylight, largely because of the difiSculty 
in using flaring and unsteady links or cressets for ardfidal light. 
When evening performances became the vogue, candles gave the 
light dll the discovery of illuminating gas made a revolution in 
theatrical lighting. About i860, the so<alled box set, a means of 
shutting in the whole stage, replaced for interiors a back drop and 
painted side flats. Undoubtedly, some of the splendid and imag- 
inative settings of Macready, Charles Kean, and Sir Henry' Irving, 
seemed the last word on the subject. Steadily, however, producer 
and dramatist have worked together to make the stage as iUuave as 
possible. On the one hand, realism has strained it to the utmost; on 
the other, poetic and fantastic drama have forced it to visualize for 
us the realms of imagination. Responding to all this, modem sdenoe 
and invention have come to the aid of drama. Electricity has opened 
up ways of lighting not even yet fully explored. At present, par- 
ticularly in Germany, most ingenious devices have been invented 
for shifting scenery as quickly as possible. There and elsewhere, 
especially in Russia and l^gland, skill and much artistry have been 
shown in quickening the imagination of the audience to the utmost 
by suggestion rather than by representation of minute and confusing 
detail. Frequently to-day the elaborate scenery of the past is im- 
proved upon by a stage hung about with curtains, with some prop- 
erties here and there or a painted drop at the back to give all the 
suggestion needed. Alert and responsive, the stage of to-day at its 
best, in sharpest contrast with the bare stage of the sixteenth century, 
is calling on architects to make it flexible, on phyadsts and artists 
to lig^t it elusively, on great deagners to arrange its decorations. 
In briei^ the stage tlnoughout its history, longing always and trying 
always to adapt itself to the demands of the dramatist, is to-day, as 
never before^ plastic. 

THE COSMOPOLITANISM OF MODERN MAMA 

Nor has the drama changed merely in these reqiects. Once the 
drama was almost wholly national. Then just becaim a play 
sniacked so of its soil, it could not be intdligently heard dsewh^ 
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In the seventies, as far as the American public was concerned, this 
was true of the {days of Dumas iiis and Augier. Now, increased . 
travel and all the varied means of intercommunication between 
nations nudce for such swift interchange of ideas that the dramatic 
success of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Paris, London, or 
Madrid is known quickly the world over. With the dravnng together 
of the nations more common interests ^have developed, so thadin- 
i^ectual and moral movements are not merely national but wwld- 
wide. All this makes any national treatment of a wodd questton 
widely interesting: it even makes the world interested in local pr^ 
lems. Most marked change of all, this free intercommunication of 
ideas tends to make even the humor of one nation comprehensible 
by another. 

To-day, then, the drama has become cosmopolitan. Broaduray 
sees Reinhardt’s Berlin productions: Paris and Berlin see “Kism^” 
Broadway knows Gorki, Brieux, and Schnitzler; English and Ameri- 
can plays have a hearing on the Continent. For two generations 
the drama has been fighting to take fi>r its motto “Nihil mihi 
alienum.” It has won that right. Sensitive, responsive, eagerly wd- 
cmned everywhere^ the drama, holding the mirror up to nature, 
by laughter and by tears reveals to mankind the world of men. 



II. GREEK TRAGEDY 

Br pRoiiEssoit Chasles Burton Gulick 

T he word “drama” is Greek, and means action— or, as the 
Greeks limited its use, a^on that goes on before our eyes. 
In this way they distinguished the product of the theater 
from the action of ^ic poetry and the action of history, both of 
which, as understood and written by the Greeks, had highly dramatic 
qualities. 

Three centuries roughly coincide with the three periods of de- 
velopment into which the history of the Greek theater naturally 
Ms. The sixth century B. C. is the time of preparation. The fifth 
witnessed the full fiowering of Athenian genius. In the fourth the 
so^alled New Comedy, largely inspired by the realism of Euripides, 
took shape in the comedy of manners, the portrayal domestic 
life, and the foibles of society. 

THE (HtlGIN OF ORAMA IN GREECE 

A superficial glance at any play contained in The Harvard Classics 
will at once reveal the prominence of the chorus. To understand this, 
as well as other features in the structure of a play, we must inquire 
into the ori^ of tragedy and comedy. 

This inquiry, slight though it must be^ is the more essential be- 
cause it the constructive genius of the Greeks that discovered 
and developed the drama as all countrim and ages have since 
known k. 

The drama is founded in religion. In the Gre^ conscbusness it 
had its ^ring in the worship of Dionysus, who in one of his a^ects 
was a god of fhe underworld, late^ comer into the Greek Pantheon, 
whose religion had evoked much opposidon, and whose ^ry was 
hillof safferihgasw^astrium^aj^joy. Herqtresentedthelife- 
ghring forces cl iiaBtfe; he was god the vine and €i wine^ and at 
vintage fesdwd the coamty cddbrated him in dance and 
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song. They smeared their faces with wine lees and covered thdr 
bodies with goatskins, to imitate the goatlike attendants of the god, 
who were called satyrs. Thus their song, tragoedia, was the “song 
of the goats,” tragm, and many years elapsed before it became 
dignified. Toward the end of the seventh century B. C. the poet 
Arion of Ccninth adapted this folksong to his own purposes and 
gave it, under the name of dithyramb, ^mething like literary &s- 
tincdon. It was capable of great variety in form and matter, put 
maintained its characteristic pathos throughout The chorus g|ve 
expression to cries of joy or qaculations of pity and terror as Ihe 
story of the god unfolded itself. A refrain, in which the same woids 
were repeated, was a constant element. 

The dithyramb remained purely lyric; but during the sixth cen- 
tury, we know not how or through what personality, it imderwent 
a modification of profound importance. Some genius, perhaps 
Thespis, conceived the idea of impersonating the god or some hero 
connected with his myth, in'the presence of his chorus of worshipers. 
He wore a mask and carried other properties appropriate to his 
nature!, and with the leader of the chorus interchanged a dialogue 
which was interrupted from time to time by the comments of the 
chorus, accompanied by dancing and gestures. 

Thespis, whose name has become familiar in all the literatures 
of Europe, was a native of Icaria, a village in Attica, at the foot of 
Mt. Pentelicus. The region, excavated by American explorers some 
years ago, is still known as Dionysos. It lies in a valley which leads 
to Marathon, and the scanty ruins, hidden among olive groves and 
vineyards, betray no agn that it is the birthplace of European drama. 
Thes{Hs exhibited here during the latter half of the axth century. 

None of his works have survived. They were probably merely 
dcetched, not written out, and still followed the method of iffl- 
provisatum whidi, Aristotle says, was in vogue in tlto early steps 
of the drama. 


THE FOtST THEATER 

The fifth century b^ins with authoitic names and Aawa more 
positive progress toward an impoang achievement. By liiis time 
the cmintry festivals c£ Dionysus had been taken up ^ die dty. 
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As early as the middle of the sixth century the god had been brought 
in pomp to Ath«is> and a precinct was consecrated to him at the 
southeast slope of the Acropolis. Beside his temple the ground was 
smoothed and laid out in a great dancing circle— orcAesSro-^th an 
altar in the center. The spectators, or theatron, MFere tanged on the 
slope of the Acropolis. Opposite at some distance &om the drd^ 
was the temple^ and beyond that Mt. Hymettus made a distant back- 
ground. There was no scenery except what nature had thus pro- 
vided, but a convention soon arose whereby it was understood that 
an actor entering frcmi the right of the spectators came from the 
city or the immediate vicinity, whereas one coming from the left 
came from some distant country. 

The early composers of tragedy— for the author composed muac, 
invented dance steps, and trained the chorus to ring— were content 
with one actor who by changing mask and costume in a nrighbor- 
ing booth (s\SnS) could take different r61es. The chorus leader 
was his interlocutor and bote the most difficult part, if we may 
judge ffom the plays of .£schylus. Among the earliest poets was 
Phrynichus, noted for his lofty patriotism, for the sweetness of his 
lyrics, for vigorous inventiveness— which dared on one occasion to 
employ a historical them^ “The Fall of Miletus”— and for the intro- 
duction of female rdles among those assigned to the actor. The 
progress, as Aristotle emphasizes, was slow and tentative and it is 
clear that the audience did not willingly allow any wide departure 
from the limits imposed by the religious origin and occasion of the 
performance. More than once the conservative complaint^ “This 
has nothing to do with Dionysus,” would restrain an author frmn 
breaking too hurriedly with tradition, and the high purpose and 
seriousness of tragedy was due not so much to any latent germ at its 
beginning— for comedy had the same popular origin in the vintage 
festival— as to the serious intent and deep rdigious conviction of the 
poets of the time, whose minds were also impressed by the gravity 
of the coming conflict with Paria. 

AISCHYI.V8, THE FaTKn OF TIAOEDT 

'£schylus was duity-five years (rid when he feu^t at Marathon. 
Born at Eleuris, near the Greek sanctuary where die Mysteries of 
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Demeter, Persqplum^ and Dionysus (here wor^ped as Bacchus) 
were cey>rated, his soul was charged with infli»nc» which affected 
his plays and eaqdain why religious problens, like that of sin and 
the justice God, are so prominent in his thought. Externally, the 
gorgeous vestments of the Eleusinian priests inspired him widi the 
idea of perfecting the costume of his players; but it was his own 
genius which led him to take the st^ thlit entides him to be callMl 
the Father c£ Tragedy. This was the introduction of a second actW, 
which made it possible to portray two contrasted characters, t^ 
sets of emotions or purposes, and to bring before the sympathiziiiig 
chorus and spectators a conflict of ideals which, according to Hegdl, 
is the essence of tragedy. 

The dithyramb was a comparatively diort piece; h^ce an early 
tragedy was short. When, as the constructive faculty increased, it 
became evident that a theme could not be worked out within the 
limits of a ring^ play, the custom arose of treating it in a group of 
three plays, to which was added, in deference to the festival, a 
satyr play, wherein the chorus took the part of satyrs, as in the 
ancimt time. Thus the great theme of the commistion, transmisaon, 
and remisaon of sin has its beginning, middle, and end in the 
“Agamemnon,” “The libation-Bearers,” and “The Furies,”* the 
only trilogy that is extant. Even this lacks the satyr play which once 
made the groi^ a normal tetralogy. The “Prometheus Bound” * is 
obviously incomplete. We have lost the part of the trilogy in which 
the reomciliation between the r^jdlious Titan and his enemy, 2!!eus, 
was effected, and the justice of Zeus vindicated. 

All the Gredt plays contained in The Harvard Classics belong to 
the period of Athenian expansion following the successful fight 
against Persia. Poets, painters, sculptors, joined in celebrating the 
adbievonent o£ Greece, due mostly to Athens, in ridding Europe 
for cenuiries foom the foar of Oriental despcdsm. Exploration and 
commerce brought new wealth into Attica, M^ich now contrcflled 
the sea, and the outbinst of lyric and dramatic gmius has had no 
paralld excq>t in England after the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. 

f For the txslogy tee Hanmd Ckssici, viii> yS, 

C., viii, t66&. 
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SOPHOCXES 

Sophodes,' the tragedian who represents the purest type of the 
classical Greek, was in his teens when the Battle of Salamis was 
won. Beautiful in person and clear sighted in intellect, he was the 
first to use the new Greek art in the theater. For he introduced 
scene painting. Heretofore even .£schylu$ had been content with 
only the altar in the orchestra and a few statues of gods on the outer 
edge away hoca. the audience. Sophocles now erected a scene build- 
ing, the front of which showed to the audience the fagade of a temple 
or palace ffierced by a angle door. The two ade entrances were 
retained, ^schylus adopted the innovation readily, and thus we 
find the scenery of the "Agamemnon,” ample as it is, far advanced 
from the earlier conditions. Sophocles also barged the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen singers, securing greater volume of tone and variety 
of motion and gesture. But from this time onward we note a steady 
diminution of the choral parts and the greater prominence of the 
actors whose nupaber Sophocles increased to three. 

EUKipnns 

In Euripides we have the boldest innovator, both in the resources 
of dramaturgy and in the mcffal problems which he treats. Even he 
cannot break entirely with tradition, and it is a curious chance that 
the latest play of this great period, "The Bacchae,” * harks back to 
the theme of the earliest tragedies, the savage triumph of Dionysus 
over his persecutors. But the method of Euripides leads him to 
devices for which he was bitterly criticized. His charactm are no 
longer god^ the motive power in his plots no kmger divine. They 
are men and women, often moved by sordid and trivial causes, yet 
none the less pathetic. To Aristotle he is the nK)st tragic of the thi^ 
and his appeal to sympathy is strong because his personages are 
human. T^ effects of trag^y, pity and terror, become more vivid 
because the sufieners are made of the same stuff as the audience, f n 
plot he is less dcillful than Sophocles at . his best, and he sooutimes 
has recourse to the destr fx machina to cut the complicatedjknot dE 
his own tying. Ytt even hoe the appearance of the god, as at the 
end of the ‘^Hipptdyttis,” * is lostified by its spectacular effect. 

»H. C.. ao9. •». C.. wi, 303. 



III. THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 



Bt Professor W. A Neilson 

W HEN the great European movement knovrn as the Ren 
sance reached England, it found its fullest and most la 
expression in the drama. By a fortunate group of 
cidences this intellectual and ardsdc impulse affected the people lof 
England at a moment when the country was undergoing a rapid 
and, on the whole, a peac^ expanaon— when the national s{mit 
soared lugh, and when the development of the language and the 
forms of versification had reached a point which made possible the 
most triumphant literary achievement which that country has seen. 


THE DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE 

Throughout the Middle Ages the English drama, like that of 
other European countries, was mainly religious and didactic, its 
chief forms being the Miracle Plays, which presented in crude 
dialogue stories from the Bible and the lives of the saints, and the 
Moralities, which taught lessons for the guidance of life through 
the means of allegorical action and the personification of abstraa 
qualifies. Both forms were severely limited in their opportunities 
for picturing human nature and human life with breadth and 
variety. Wi^ the revival of learning came naturally the study and 
imitation of the ancient classical drama, and in some countries this 
proved the chief influence in determining the prevalent type of 
drama for generations to come. But in England, though we can 
trace important results of the models given by Seneca in tragedy 
and Hautus in comedy, the main charaaerisfics of the drama of the 
Elizabethan age were of native ori^ and reflected the spirit and 
die interests of the En^^shmen of t^t day. 

THE CHRONICLE HISTtAT 

Of the varimis forms which this drama took, the first m reach a 
c ulmina tion was the so-called Chroiucie History. Ihis is represented 
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in TTie Harvard Clasacs by the “Edward 11”* of Marlow^ the 
greatest of the predecessors of Shakespeare; and Shakespeare him* 
self {noduced scxDoe ten plays belonging to the type. These dramas 
reflect die interest the Elizabethans took in the heroic past of thdr 
country, and before the vogue of this kind of play passed nearly the 
whole of Enghsh history for the previous three hundred years had 
been presented on the stage. As a form of dramatic art the Chronicle 
History had many defects and limiutions. The facts of history do 
not always lend themsdves to effective theatrical representation, and 
in the attempt to combine history and drama both frequendy 
suffered. But surprisingly often the playwri^ts found opportunity 
for such studies of character as that of the King in I^lowe’s 
tragedy, for real dramadc structure as in Shakespeare’s “Richard III,” 
or for the display of gorgeous rhetoric and national exultadon as in 
“Henry V.” These plays should not be judged by comparison with 
the realism of the modern drama. The authors sought to give the 
actors fine lines to deliver, without seeking to imitate the manner 
of actual conversadon; and if the story was conveyed interesdng^y 
and absorbingly, no further illuaon was sought If this implied some 
loss, it also made possible much splendid poetry. 

ELIZABETHAN TXACEDY 

Closely connected with the historical plays was the early devdop* 
ment of Tragedy. But in the search for themes, the dramadsts soon 
broke away from fact, and the whole range of imaginadve narradve 
also was searched for tragic subjects. While the work of Seneca 
accoiuits to some extent for the prevalence of such features as ghosts 
and the modve of revenge, the form of Tragedy that Shakespeare 
devdoped from the experiments men like Marlowe and Kyd 
was really a new and distinct type. Such classical restricdons as 
the unides of place and dme, and ^ complete separadon of comedy 
and tragedy, were discarded and there resulted a series of plays 
which, while often marked by lack of restraint, of r^^ular form, 
of unity of tone, yet gave a [dcture of human life as afiected by dn 
and suffoing which in its richness, its variety, and its imaginadve 
exuberance ^ never been equaled. 

* Hmtwi Clauict, xlvi, jS. For *Docior Frattut” we PrdeMor Frandce’f attiele 
Mow, 
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The greatest master of Trag«iy was Shakeqieare, and in Tragedy 
he readied his greatest hdght. "Hamlet,”* “Kbg Lear,”* and 
"Macbeth” * are among his finest productions, and they represent 
the noblest pitdi of English genius. Of these, "Hamlet” was periu^ 
most pcqiuW at the time of its production, and it has Iwld its interest 
and provoked discussion as perhaps no other play of any time or 
country has done. | 

Hiis is in part due to the splendor of its poetry, the absoihlbg 
nature of the plot, and the vividness of the ^wing of cfaaracnjrs 
who marvelously coidtine individuality ndth a universal and typical 
quality that makes them appeal to people of ail kinds and races. 
But much also is due to the delineation of the hero, the subtlety df 
whose character and the complexity of whose motives constitute a 
perpetual challenge to our capacity for solving mysteries. “King 
Lev” owes its appeal less to its tendency to rouse curiosity than to 
its power to awe us with an overwhelming spectacle of the suffering 
which folly and evil can cause and which human nature can sustain. 
In q>ite of, or perhaps because of, its intricacy motive and super- 
abundance of incident, it is the most overwhelming of all in its 
effea on our emotions. G)mpaied with it, “Macbeth” b a simple 
play, but nowhere does one find a more masterly portrayal of the 
mcnral disaster that falls upon the man who, seeing the light, chooses 
the darkness. 

Though first, Shakespeare was by no means alone in the produc- 
tion of great tragedy. Contemporary with him or immediately fol- 
lowing came |onson, Marston, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, Shirley, 
and others, all producing brilliant work; but the man who most 
n^ly approached him in tragic intenaty was John Webster. “The 
Duchess of Malfi”* is a favor^le example of lus ability to inqnre 
terrcM' and pity; and though his range is not comparable to that dF 
Shakespeare, he' is unsurpassed in his power of coining a phrase 
whidh casts a lurid light into the recesses of the human heart in 
moments of supreme passion. 

•H. C., xlvi, 93fi. *H. C., tivi, aigS. *H. C., *lw, saift. 

*S. C„ xhii, 7Ssff. 
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ZUZABEIHAN COMEDY 

In the fidd onnedy, Shakespeare’s supremacy is hardly less 
assured. From die nature of this kind of drama, we do not expect 
in it the d^dt of penetradon into human modve or the call upon 
our profoimdo* sympathies that we find in Tragedy; and the con> 
vendonal happy ending of Comedy makes difficult the degree 
truth to life that one expects in serious plays. Yet the comedies of 
Shakespeare are far from superficial. Those written in the middle of 
his career, such as “As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night,” not only 
display with great skill many sides of human nature, but with in* 
desciibable lightness and grace introduce us to charming creations, 
speaking lines rich in poetry and sparkling with wit, and bring 
before our imaginations wl^ series of delightful scenes. “The 
Tempest” * does more than this. While it giv« us again much of 
the cWm of the earlier comedies, itis laden with the mellow wisdom 
of its authm’s riper years. 

“The Alchemist,”^ representing the work of Ben Jonson, be* 
longs to a type which Shakeqieare hardly touched>-die Readistic 
Comedy. It is a vivid satire on tiie forms of trickery prevailing in 
London about 1600— alchemy, astrology, and the like. The plot is 
constructed with the care and skill for which its author is famous; 
and though its main purpose is the exposure of fraud, and much of 
its interest lies in its picture of the time, yet, in the speeches of Sir 
Epicure Manunon, for instance, it contains some splendid poetry. 
Dekker’s “The Shoemaker’s Holiday”* in a much gayer mood, 
shows us another side of London life, that of the respectable trades- 
folk. So mething of what Jonson and Dekker do for the city, 
Massinger does for country life in his best known play, “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” ' one of the few Elizabethan dramas outside 
of Shakespeare which have held the stage down to our own time. 
Massinger’s characters, like Jonson’s, are apt to be more typical 
embodiments of tendendes, less individuals whom one comes to 
know, than ^lakespeare’s; yet this play retains its interest and power 
of routing emotion as well as its moral significance. The “Philas- 

• H. C„ 397S. c., *lv2, 543 ff. 

* H. C. zlvii, Sssff. 
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ter” “* of Beaumont and Fletcher belongs to the same type of romantic 
drama as “The Tempest”— the type of play which bebngs to Q>medy 
by virtue of its happy ending, but contains incidents and passages in 
an all but tragic tone. Less convincing in characterization than 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher yet amaze us by the brilliant 
effectiveness of individual scenes, and ^tinkle their pages with 
speeches of poetry of great charm. ji- 

The dramas of the Elizabethan period printed in The Harvard 
Classics serve to give a taste of the quality of this literature at Its 
highest but cannot, of course, show the surpri^g amount of 'lit, 
or indicate the extreme literary-historical interest of its rise and de- 
velopment. Seldom in the history of the world has the s{^t of a 
period found so adequate an expression in literature as the Eliza- 
bethan spirit did in the drama; seldom can we see so completely 
manifested the growth, maturity, and decline of a literary form. 
But beyond these historical considerations, we are drawn to the 
reading of Shakespeare and his contemporaries by the attraction of 
their profound and sympathetic knowledge of mankind and its 
possibilities for suffering and joy, for sin and nobility, by the enter- 
tainment afforded by their dramatic skill in the presentation of their 
stories, and by the superb poetry that they lavished so profusely on 
their lines. 


“H. C., xlvii, 667ff. 



IV. THE FAUST LEGEND 

Bt Professor Kuno Francke 


T he Faust legend is a conglomerate of anonymous popular 
traditions, largely of mediaeval origin, which in the ktter 
part of the sixteenth century came to be assodated with an 
aaual individual of the name of Faustus whose notorious career 
during the first four decades of the century, as a pseudoscientific 
mountebank, juggler, and magician, can be traced through various 
parts of Grermany. The “Faust Book” of 1587, the earliest collection 
of these tales, is of prevailingly theological character. It represents 
Faust as a sinner and reprobate, and it holds up his compact with 
Mephistopheles and his subsequent damnation as an example of 
human recklessness and as a warning to the faithful to cling to the 
orthodox means of Christian salvation. 

THE ELIZABETHAN “DOCTOR FAUSTDs” 

From this “Faust Book,” that is, from its English transladon, 
which appeared in 1588, Marlowe took his tragedy of “Dr. Faustus” * 
(1589; published 1604). In Marlowe’s drama Faust appears as a 
typical man of the Renaissance, as an explorer and adventurer, as a 
superman craving for extraordinary power, wealth, enjoyment, and 
worldly eminence. The finer emotions are hardly touched upon. 
Mephistopheles is the mediaeval devil, hardi and grim and fierce, 
bent on seduction, without any comprehension of human aspirations. 
Helen of Troy is a die-devil, and becomes the final means of Faust’s 
destruction. Faust’s career has hardly an elwent of true greatness. 
None of the many tricks, conjurings, and miracles, which Faust 
performs with Mephistophdes’s help, has any rdation to the deeper 
meaning of life. They are mosdy merje pastimes and vaifity« Frmn 
the compaa on to the end hardly anytMng hai^>ens vdiich brings 
Faust inwardly nearar either to heaven or heU. But there is a stur^' 
‘Harwnf Qsakt, ids, 305. 
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ness character and stirring intensity of action, with a happy ad- 
mixture of bufEoonery, through it all. And we feel something of the 
pathos and paradox of human passions in the fearful agony of 
Faust’s final doom. 

THE LEGEND IN GERMAN POPULAR DRAMA 

The German popular Faust drama of*the seventeenth century 
and its outgrowth, the puppet plays, are a rdBex both of Marlowev 
tragedy and the ’‘Faust Book” of 1587, although they contain i 
number of original scenes, notably the Council of the Devils at the| 
beginning. Here again, the underlying sentiment is the abhorrence 
of human recklessness and extravagance. In some of these plays the 
vanity of bold ambition is brought out with particular emf^sis 
through the contrast between the daring and dissatisfied Faust and 
his farcical counterpart, the jolly and contented Casperle. 

In the last scene, while Faust in despair and contrition is waiting 
for the sound of the midnight bell which is to be the signal of his 
destruction, Casperle, as night watchman, patrols the streets of the 
town calling out the hours and singing the traditional verses of 
admonition to quiet and orderly conduct. 

To the sixteenth and seventeenth cmturies, then, Faust appeared 
as a criminal who sins against the eternal laws of life, as a rebd 
against holiness who ruins his better self and finally receives the 
merited reward of his misdeeds. He could not appear thus to the 
eighteenth century. The eighteenth century is the age of Rationalism 
and of Romanticism. The aghteenth century glorifies human reason 
and human feeling. The rights of man and ^ dignity of man are 
its principal watchwords. Such an age was bound to see in Faust a 
r^esantative of true humanity, a champion of freedom, nature^ 
truth. Such an age was bound to see in Faust a syndml of human 
striving for completeness of life. 

THE VERSION OP LESSING 

It is I^essing who has given to the Faust Legend this turn. I£s 
'Tausty” unfortunately consistLog only of a few fragmentary sketches 
iaa defense of Rafionalism. .The most important^ these feagmentSj 
preserved to os in copies by some fiieods Lessing’s, is the prdude, 
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a council of devils. Satan is receiving r^rats from Us sidxirdinalns 
as to what they have done to bring harm to the realm of God. The 
first devil who speaks has s^ the hut of some pious poor on fire; 
the second has buried a fleet of usurers in the waves. Bcdh excite 
Satan’s disgust. “For,” he says, “to make the pious poor sdll poorer 
means only to chain him all the more firmly to God”; and the 
usurers, if, instead of being buried in the waves, they had been 
allowed to reach the goal of their voyage, would have wrought new 
evil on distant shores. 

Much more satisfied is Satan with the report of a third devil, vdio 
has stolen the first kiss from a young, innocent girl and therdby 
breathed the flame of desire into her veins; for he has worked evil 
in the w<»ld of spirit, and that means much more and is a much 
greater triumph for hell than to work evil in the world of bodies. 
But it is the fourth devil to whom Satan gives the prize. He has 
not jdone anything as yet. He has only a plan, but a plan whidi, 
if carried out, would put the deeds of all the other devils into the 
shade— the {flan “to snatch from God Us favorite.” TUs Uvorite 
of God is Faust, “a solitary, brooding youth, renouncing all pasnon 
except the passion for truth, entirely living in truth, entirdy shsoib^ 
in it.” To snatch him from God— that would be a victmry over 
wUch the whole realm of night would rqoice. Satan is enchanted; 
the war against truth is Us element Yes, Faust must be seduced, 
he must be destroyed. And he shall be destroyed through his very 
aspiration. “Didst thou not say has desire fi>r knowledge? Hiat 
is enough perditioni” His striving fi>r truth is to lead Um into 
darkness. With such exclanoations the devils break up, to set about 
their work of seduction; but; as they are breaking there is heard 
from above a divine voice: “Ye shaU not conquer.” 

goethe’s earubk and later tbeatments 

It cannot be denied that Goethe’s earliest Faust ooncqMion, the 
$o<alled “Urfaust” <£ 1773 and 1774, lacks the wide sweep ^ thot^hc 
that dbaracterizes these fragmaits ol Leasing’s drama. Hu Fanst 
the Stmm and Stress peri^ is esamdally a Romanticist He is a 
dreamer, cra^g for a fight 0^ the dime, Ui^ng to fathom the 
inner working ^ nature, drunkjmdi dm mysteries the universe. 
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But he is also an unruly individualist, a reckless despiser of accq>ted 
morality; and it is hard to see how his relation with Gretchen, which 
forms by far the largest part of the “Urfaust,” can lead to anything 
but a tragic catastrophe. Only Goethe’s second Faust* conception, 
which sets in with the end of the nineties of the eighteenth century, 
opens up a clear view of the hdghts of life. 

Goethe was now in the full maturity 6f his powers, a man wid^y 
separated from the impetuous youth of the seventies whose Prom;^ 
thean emotions had burst forth with volcanic passion. He had mean- 
while become a statesman and philosopher. He had come to know 
in the court of Wdmar a model of paternal government, conservative 
yet liberally inclined, and friendly to all higher culture. He had found 
in his truly spiritual relation to Frau von Stein a safe harbor for his 
tempestuous feelings. He had been brought face to face, during his 
sojourn in Italy, with the wonders of classic art. The study of Spinoza 
and his own scientific investigations had confirmed him in a thor- 
oughly mottistic view of the world and strengthened his belief in a 
universal law which makes evil itself an integral part of the good, 
l^e example of Schiller as well as his own practical experience had 
taught him that the untrammded living out of personality must go 
hand in hand with incessant work for the common welfare of man- 
kind. All this is reflected in the completed Part First of 1808; it 
finds its most comprehensive expression in Part Second, the bequest 
of the dying poet to posterity. 

Resdess en^vor, incessant striving from lower spheres of life 
to higher ones, firom the sensuous to the spiritual, from enjoyment 
to work, from creed to deed, from self to humanity — this is the 
moving thought of Goethe’s completed “Faust.” The keynote is 
wruck 4 n the “Prologue in Heaven.” Faust, so we hear, the daring 
idealist, the servant of God, is to be tempted by Mephisto, the 
des{nser of reason, the materialistic scoffer. But we also hear, and 
we hear it from God’s own lips, that the tempter will not succeed. 
God allows the devil free play, because he knows that he will 
frustrate his own ends. Faust will be led astray-— “man errs while 
he strives”; but he will not abandon his higher aspirations; through 
sdienation and an he will find the true way toward which his inner 

*H. C., six, gS. 
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nature instinctively guides him. He will not eat dust. Ev^ in the 
compact with Mephisto the same ineradicable optimiun asserts itself. 
Faust's wager with the devil is nothing but an act of temporary 
despair, and the very fact that he does not hope anything from it 
shows that he will win it. He knows that sensual enjoyment tvill 
never give him satisfaction; he knows that, as long as he gives him* 
self up to self-gratification, there wiU never be a moment to which 
he would say: “Abide, thou art so fair!” From the outset we fed that 
by living up to the very terms of the compact, Faust will rise superior 
to it; that by rushing into the whirlpool of earthly experience and 
passion his being will be heightened and expanded. 

And thus everything in the whole drama, all its incidents and all 
its' characters, become episodes in the rounding out of this grand* 
all-comprdiensive personality. Gretchen and Helena, Wagner and 
Mephisto, Homunculus and Euphorion, the Emperor’s court and 
the shades of the Greek past, the broodings of medueval mystidsni 
and the practical tasks of modern industrialism, the enlightened 
despotism of the eighteenth century and the ideal democracy of the 
future— all this and a great deal more entm into Faust’s being and/s 
absorbed by him. He strides on from experience to experience, from 
task to task, expiating guilt by doing, losing himself, and finding 
himself again. Blinded in old age by Dame Care, he feels a new 
light kindled within. Dying, he gazes into a far future. And even 
in the heavenly regions he goes on ever changing into new and 
higher and finer forms. It is this irrepressible spirit of striving 
which makes Goethe’s “Faust” the Bible of modern humanity.* 

* For further critical comments on Goethe, see General Index, H. C., 1. 



y. MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA 


By Dr. Ernest Bernbavm 


T he modern English drama is represented in The Harvald 
Qassics by two comedies of the eighteenth century and m 
four trag^es of the seventeenth and the nineteenth. Sindp 
literary fashions change from age to age, and since the authors of 
these plays were, even when contemporaries, men of markedly di£Fer> 
ent tastes, it is natural that the six dramas should be more or less 


conspicuously dissimilar. Each is great because it follows an ideal; 
each is great in a different way because its ideal is not that of the 
others. Which of these ideals is absolutely the best, is a question 
that critics have much d^ated, sometimes acrimoniously: Dryden 
has been pitted against Shakespeare, Goldsmith against Sheridan, 
Shdley agunst Browning, and so on. Interesting as such contentions 
shay be, tiiey tend to obscure rather than enlighten the mind of him 
who approaches these plays simply with the desire to enjoy each to 
the full. To him comparisons are odious because, instead of leading 
him to appreciate many plays of many kinds, they may confine his 
enjoyment to those of one school. Yet, though he may set aside the 
vexatious question of the relative worth of the purposes that inspired 
these dramatists, he will not gain the greatest possible delight from 
them until he imderstands what each of them was trying to do. 


GOLDSMITH AND “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER** 

Genial Goldsmith' delighted in the kind of humo/ that is char> 
acteristic of “the plain people*’ and that is spontaneously enjoyed by 
them. The accidental predicaments into whiSh all of us stumble 
to our endiarrassment and the amusement of bystanders; the blunders 
of we]l>meaning but untrained servants; the practical jokes, without 
malice, ^t ever delij^t youth; the shy awkwardness of loveii; even 
the clownish tavern jest and joviality; these are in Gtddsmith’s 
' Hmard CUutia, xviu, 305. 
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merry eyes sources of wholesome laughter. It troubles him not tiiat 
Young Marlow continues to bdieve a country house an inn, and 
die host's daugfiter a maidservant, nor that ]^s. Hardcasde mas- 
takes her own garden for a distant heath; he ignores the improb- 
ability of sudi situations as arouse instinctive laughter. It is the un- 
sophisticated human beings who blunder in and out of these straits 
that he wishes to d^ict; and he draws simple folk like Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardcasde, Tony Lumpkin, and Diggory, vtdth extr«>rdinary 
zest, fidelity, and kindy yet shrewd humor. 

SHERIDAN AND “tHE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL*’ 

Sheridan, the statesman, orator, and wit, wrote oi the fashionaUe 
world, and for it. In conformity with its convemional existence, 
and its taste for regularity, he admitted no improbabilities into the 
pbt of “The School for Scandal.”* As men and women of fashion 
tried to be elegant, witty, or epigrammatic in speech, he idmed to 
bestow like graces upon the dialogue of his personages--to make 
Joseph Surface sententious, Charles sprighdy. Lady Teazle invindble 
in r^iartee. To a society that was too fastidious to be entertained 
by naive simplicity, rude manners, and boisterous merriment, 
Sheridan wanted to reveal the comic aspects of its usual life. He 
laughed at the scandal mongers who, after tearing others’ reputa- 
tions to tatters, departed without a shred of thar own, at the focdish 
though innocent young wife who was fascinated by the perilous 
pleasures of a fast set, and at the affected young hypocrite whose 
devious sdiemes imdid him. He was not without kindUness of 
heart, as the humor of the final scene between Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle shows; but satire was his aim. 

DRyi»N AND “all TOB. LOVB” 

most tragedies, Dryden’s “All for Love,” * shows the {Mtislde 
outcome a struggle betwe^ good and evil. Amotog the innunwr- 
aUe manifestations of this eterr^ strife there are smtie nhkh attraa 
by thdr singularity, but these were imt of interest to Dryd^ To 
him the really important tape conflicts were those which are 
frequent in human lifo such as that b^ween duty and'pasrion. He 
C,s tvSi, ^ ’H. Cv 23. 
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chose the theme of Antony and Cleqatta, not because it was new 
or extraordinary, but because it was a noble illustration of a normal 
dilemma of human existence. He knew of course that the defeat in 
the dedave battle of Actium of the last kingdom of the Grecian 
empire by triumphant Rome was epoch making,* and offered superb 
opportunities for historical and scenic contrasts; but he did not 
wish to write a “world drama.” When he raises the curtain, Actiuih 
has already been fought and the destiny of nations decided; wlutf 
remains is the personal fate of Antony and of Cleopatra, the formeifi 
vainly though nobly endeavoring to reanimate his former manhood' 
and loyalty, the latter trying amid the wreck to save her domination 
over him, and each tortured by lack of true faith in the other. Their 
emotions in the brief final crisis of their lives Dryden sought to trace 
with clearness and truth to nature, and to express with majestic 
simplicity. 


SHELLEY AND “tHE CENCI” 

When Shelley in his preface to “The Cend”* speaks of “teaching 
the human heart, through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowl- 
edge itself,” he expresses intentions not widely different from 
those of all dramatists, induding Dryden; but when he mentions 
his desire to “make apparent some of the most dark and secret 
caverns of the human heart,” he indicates his own predilection. 
This he followed in choosing as his subject a “dark and secret” 
crime, the situation into which the monstrous Cend forces Beatrice 
being unspeakable and abnormal. As suitable backgrounds, Shelley 
selects a sinister banquet, a gloomy casde at night, and a prison with 
instnunents of torture. Yet he wishes not to fix attention upon 
physical horrors;, but to use them to call forth in his characters 
extreme revdations of vice and virtue. He feels that only under 
such dread circumstances can the deepest potentialities of hiunan 
nature be displayed. The very extremity of Beatrice’s plight lays bare 
the core of her womanhood, revealing to the full the sensiriveness of 
chatti^ and tha courage of innocence. 

^"lectuns on Dr. Qiot’t Rve-Foot Shelf <£ Bodci,” Hutuy, p. 7. 

*0. CvXviii, 381. 
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BYRON AND “mANFREd” 

Byron, like Shelley, sought what lay beyond the commonplace, 
but found it in another aspect of life. His “Manfred” ' succumbs not 
to man or society, but in a solitary struggle with the mysteries of 
Nature. From her he has wrested secrets, her forces he has learned 
to command; but his proud knowledge and power have been gained 
by stifling the social feelings of humanity, and his life is now a 
penitent search for oblivion, in which science, philosophy, and 
religion can give him no consolation. “I was,” he laments, “my 
own destroyer, and will be my own Hereafterl” Byron’s tempera- 
ment enabled him to fathom a lonely soul like Manfred’s, and urged 
him to express its passions with fiery vigor. The subject offered 
almost insuperable obstacles to dramatic treatment, since most of 
the forces that acted upon Manfred were either abstractions or 
inanimate obj^ts. Byron, however, felt, and used all the energy of 
his imagination to make us feel, that these physical phenomena and 
laws were not vague or dead things, but that earth and air, moun- 
tains and cataracts, were to the distracted wanderer real personalities, 
and exa'cised upon him an influence more intimate than that of 
any fellow man. 

BROWNING AND “a BLOT IN THE ’sCUTCHEON” 

With Browning’s “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” ’ we return to the 
kind of tragedy that arises amid normal conditions of life. Yet 
here again a peculiar aspect of the tragic is emphasized. Both 
Dryden’s Antony and Shelley’s Cenci know clearly that they are 
committing wrong. Browning perceived that there are tragic cases 
in which a character acts in accordance with his higher moral 
standard, and comes too late to realize that his standard is false or 
inapplicable. The personages in “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” are of 
admirable nobility, and among them Thorold is not the least 
scrupulously conscientious, but the code of honor which he loyally 
obeys becomes an instrument of fatal crudty. Hie very ifttentity 
with which he looks up to a splendid ideal blinds his judgmeitt 
regarding die apparent dishonor of his beloved sister, so that he’ 
* H, C., sviii, 407.. ^ H. C., zviii, 349. 
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fails to see “through the surface of crime a depth of purity uomov* 
able.” It is thus a subtle as well as a natural course of events that 
Browning aims to trace, and only a rich and pregnant style could 
express the complex thoughts and feelings of so highly cultivated 
and exquisitely senritive beings as his Thorold, Mildred, and Guen- 
dolen. 

* ^ I 

The reader of these six dramas who understands their main pu4 
poses will surely admire the conscientious manner in which tkis^ 
aims are carried out. He will perceive that the plot, characterization^, 
and dialogue of each are designed with remarkable skill to conform, 
to its dominant ideal. In fact, the chief reason why these plays are 
among the very, very few dramatic masterpieces of thdr time is 
that their authors clearly knew what they wanted to (b, and came 
about as near to doing it as hiunan limitations permit. The different 
means they had to employ interestingly exhibit the varieties of 
dramatic technique; and the diverse views of human life that they 
held serve to enlarge the bounds of our sympathy with many sorts 
and conditions of mai. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVEL 

1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By Professor R. B. Dixon 

For to admire and for to see, 

For to bdiold this world so wide. 

I T IS probable that from the very earliest times the ^rit of these 
familiar lines has been a potent factor in human history. One 
might be led, because of the marked development of curioaty 
in monkeys and apes, to suppose that, even before the complete de* 
velqpment oi the human type had been attained, our precursors were 
tempted to explore beyond their customary haunts. Be that as it 
may, it seems certain that the first spread of the human race ova: 
the face of the globe must have been preceded by more or less con- 
scious exploration and travel As population grew and began to 
press upon the food supply and available hunting grounds, and the 
need for ocpansion and emigration was recognized, the relative 
availability and attractiveness of the country in difierent directums 
must have been investigated, and movement have taken place toward 
the most kvorable. Hiis would, of course oat hold true where 
movement was due to war or the pressure of conquest, but much of 
this earliest movement of peoples must have been largdy voluntary* 
Travel has thus in these primifive scouts and explorers its earliest 
exponents, and the history of travel is seen to be as old as the race. 

FREHISYORIC TRAVEL 

This primitive travel was moreover in the truest sense explmatioo, 
for these travelers were the first m penetrate into lands whc^y un- 
known and previously untrodden ^ the feet man. Once the 
greater part ^ the wc»ld was overrun, however, the need fm tntvdi 
was by no means at an end. httensive expknaticm in the search for 
the heA hunting grounds and fiihfog plaoes» or, with the advent of 
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agriculture £or suitable and fertile soils, must have continued for 
generations. During the long period in which human civilization 
has been developing it is dear, moreover, that in the shifting of 
populations, which has constantly been going on, the same areas 
have thus been explored again and again, now by this people, now 
by that. Of these coundess travels and jtr^velers, litde definite tr 
of course remains, and it is only with the beginning of the hist 
period that records of travel become available. 

Although of this prehistoric travel we can find no accounts, 
we can gain some idea of its character from observadon of 
savage and barbarous peoples of the world to-day. Now, as them 
probably, there are sedentary, stay-at-home peoples, contented to 
live and die within a narrow horizon, people whose individual radius 
of travel may in a whole lifetime not exceed a score of miles, and 
whom neither commerce nor conquest can tempt beyond their own 
small sphere. Now, as then, there are other peoples in whom the 
spirit of travel is strong, in whom is a great resdessness, an inborn 
t«idency to wander in quest of food or trade or conquest. The 
radius of travel of a single individual in such a tribe may, as for 
example in the case of certain Eskimos, reach as much as a thousand 
miles. But such extensive wanderings are, on the whole, rare among 
savage peoples, and we may well admire the courage and skill of 
those old Polynesian travelers who, according to tradition, dared in 
their «mal1 canoes to push their search for new lands far to the 
south beyond thdr sunny seas, until they reached the fogs and 
drift ke of the Antarcdc. 

THE MOTIVE OF THE TRUE EXPLORER 

Leaving this period of early and unrecorded travel, however, and 
taming to historic times, two facts force themselves upon our 
attmtion, first, that the volume of travel has apparently been con- 
stantly increasing, and, second, that the motives which induce men 
to travd are of many kinds; that there are indeed many sorts of 
tzavders. 

by right comes the true explorer, for whom travd is ncA a 
means, hitt an end in itself. For others rdigion, commo-ce, sciaice^ 
may bedbc^oal, the “k>i^ ttad/* with all its faeautiei^ its hardships. 
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and its dangers, mere incidents along the way. Not so for the truft 
explorer. Impelled by an udx>m curiosity, an intense craving to 
see new lands, new peoples, and driven by an incuraide resdessness 
of spirit, he penetrates to the remotest corners of the earth, braving 
every danger, surmounting every difficulty, and asks but Utde of 
the world in the way of tangible returns. For him the life of the 
trail, the triumph over obstacles, the thrill of danger, are things in 
themselves desirable and beyond price; his reward lies not in the 
attainment, but in the quest. There may be few indeed for whom 
no other motives enter, but it is nevertheless true that for most 
great travders, however much they may decdve themselves into 
thinking that they follow other and, as they believe, higher calls, it 
is the master motive. 


THE MOTIVE OF CONQUEST 

A different force, but one which has at all times been effective, 
is that of war or conquest. ‘To the explorer enrichment of ex* 
perience^ not increase of possessions, is the aim; he does not care 
to whom the world bdongs if only he may be free to travel therein. 
The conqueror, however, demands possession, and the lust iot it 
and for revenge has, in the case of savage and civilized alike, led 
men into distant lands and among strange people. From the Iroquois 
who, sometimes alone, sometimes in company with a handful of 
others, went from the Hudson a thousand miles westward to the 
Mississippi to strike a blow at the hmed Sioux, to AttUa and the 
other leaders of those hordes which poured their thousands into 
mediaeval Europe from the farthest East; from Alexander and his 
conquest of most of the old woiid to Cbrtez and Pizarro and their 
conquest of much of the new, in varying degree and at difierent 
times war has made of the conquertur a traveler. To such as these 
it is not the beauty but the wealth of a country that makes it desirable, 
and interest in its people lies more in their exploitation than in any 
other fidd. < 

♦ 

THE MOTIVE OT REUGION 

Another y&y potent incentive to travd has been rdigh^ Fimn 
its influence have developed the pilgrim and the misuonary, types 
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which have furauhed some the greatest travelers of historic tiines. 

PUgrims, led by the desire to visit the holy places of their faith, often 
underttJce journeys of great length and difficulty. Sin^^y or in coin- 
panies'they traverse tlwir hundreds or thousands oi miles, their eyes 
fixed always on the distant goal, and too sffisorbed in anticipation 
the things to be to take notice of the^ things ^out them as thw 
go. Treading the same paths which generations before them have 
trod, whose ups and downs, whose hardships and dangers haw 
become a matter of tradition, they follow like sheep in each other’s 
footsteps. So they have journeyed and still journey in their thousand^ 
century after century; in early times from China and other ports; 
of Asia to the sacred places of India; from the uttermost parts of 
Europe to Jerusalem in the Middle Ages; from every corner of the 
Mohammedan world to Mecca to-day. Each and all are seeking 
for salvation, for all the reward is of the spirit; we may not blame 
them, therefore, that they do not heed the world through which 
they pass. 

In one sense pilgrim travd may be said to be centripetal, in that 
it draws the traveler by known roads to some great center of his 
faith; missionary travel on the other hand may be said tr be cen- 
trifugal, in that it leads away from these centers, by untravded paths 
into the unknown. Thus the missionary, ffir more than the pilgrim, 
has been an «cplorer; and whether it the early Buddhist monks 
who brought their faith from India to much of easttf n and south- 
eastern Asia; or Christians who have preached thdr doctrines in 
every clime; or fierce followers of the Prophet, who with the sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other carried Islam alike to Spain 
and the S{nce Islands of the East-all alike have journeyed fiur and 
faithfully, led always by the fire of thdr zeal. Tluy had no fore- 
knowledge of what they might expect, for them new vistas opened 
as they went; Mohammedans excepted, their lutes were spent, thdr 
journeys were made, not for their own but for others' sake; and 
their interest or pity was aroused in no small degree in the strange 
peo{des whose souls they went to save. It is not surprising, therdbre^ 
ffiat they should show a keener interest in what they saw, or that 
they sho^ have left far mote of record dian the pilgrim has. . 
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THE COMJtOitCIAl, MOTIVE 

Great as has been the influence of conquest and rdyigioo .upon 
travd, a greater impulse and one leadii^ to even wider remits has 
been that trade ai^cconmerce. In eadier times in search of foreign 
commodities and products, in modern days of new markets to which 
to export the products of home manu&cture, men have penetrated 
to the ends of iHae earth, and to this commercial impidse is attributifl>le 
most of the great travels and explorations from the thirteenth century 
to the beginning of modem scientific exploration at the end of the 
eighteenth. To the merchant travder, even more than to the mis- 
sionary, observation of tfie country and its products, its peofdes and 
their needs, is important. The easiest and safest roatk by which 
his merchandise may be transported, new materials, new sources, 
new Doarkets, are the basis of his success; and the dharacter and 
customs of the people are of vital import in the prosecution of his 
work. A new and shorter road gives hhn an advanta^ over his ctun- 
petitnrs, and it was this search for new ways to reach the Indies which 
led to the greatest fifty years in the whob history of travd— a period 
in which the area of the world as known to civilized Europe was far 
more than doubled.' 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOTIVE 

Although purdy scientific curioaty became an important dement 
travd only toward the end of the dghteenth century, there were 
in earlier times a few for whom this was a great, incentive. To sedc 
for knowlet^ for its own sak^ to be fired with the desire to extend, 
if only by a little, the limits of the known, is not vdwUy a mod«n 
trait; but be£(»re this could be in large measure an important factor, 
the ettramrdinary widening and development of sdeittific interest 
characteristic of the last centtnry and a haitf was necessary. Each has, 
however, contributed to the advance of the other, and the vast 
additions to knowledge gdned by scientific expbiation hanre in large 
d^ree provided the mattfiab firom vvhidi the present structure «£ 

‘ See MarpgrJ Gatdes, xliii, ai, aS, 45; xiodii, 139, 199, 319, 263, 311; and die 
lectnn Mow on 'Tbe Elissbcuaa Adwausen." 
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science has been built. As once for religion, so now for sdence men 
plunge into the unknown; now as then they strive, not for them- 
sdves, but for an ideal. 

Travel is then, as we have seen, as old as the human race, and of 
travelers there are and have been many kinds, according to the 
motives which induced them to fare fmth. The records of thes^ 
many travelers form a body of literature whose interest is imdyin^ 
for besides the facts which they have gathered, and the additions m 
our knowledge which they have made^ they give us often a clean 
and vivid picture of the character of the travelers themsdves, their' 
courage in the face of danger, their patience in overcoming every 
kind of obstacle; and heroism and self-sacrifice of the truest and 
highest types have been exemplified again and again' in their lives. 
Of all these many travelers but a part have left a record, and, as 
might be expected, the earlier have left far less than those of later 
times. From the historical point of view, the records fall into several 
fairly definite groups or periods, each differing from the other not 
only in time, but also to a considerable extent in the character of the 
motive which was dominant. 

THE FIRST PERIOD OF RECORDED TRAVEL 

The first or early period may be said to begin about the fifth cen- 
tury B. C with Herodotus,* who in his travels in Bgypt, Babylonia, 
and Persia gives us our first accurate accounts of those countries, 
and seons to be one of the earliest of scientific travders. He travded 
widely, gathered informaticm assiduously both as to the actual con- 
dition and the history of the countries he visited, and seems to have 
been an accurate and painstaking observer. The bold explorations 
of the Carthaginian Hanno, at about this same time, along the west 
coast of Africa possibly as far as the Gulf of Guinea, were dengned 
to extend the growing commerce of this great mercantile people, 
and show how, even at this early date, trade was one of the most 
potent incentives to traveL It is perhaps of interest to note that on 
tins expedition gimllas were seen apparendy for the first time, being 
described as hairy men of great ferocity and strength. Several of 
were captured, and Hanno attempted to carry them back to 
* H. C,, xniii, jS; and lecture on "Herodotus on Egypt,” below. 
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Carthage alive, but was forced to kill them because of their violence^ 
and so brought back only thdr skins. A century or so later, the 
expedition of Alexander, while primarily actuated by the desire for 
conquest, was also in part exploratory, and resulted ncA only in 
bringing back the earliest authentic accounts of India, but demon* 
strated the feasibility of reaching that country by sea. With the rise 
of the Roman Empire, this early period came to an end, and from 
then on until the fourth or fifth century is a time of rdative 
quiescence, during which the attention of the Mediterranean world 
was devoted to the intensive occupation of the world as already 
known, rather than to exploration beyond those limits. 

THE atCOND PERIOD— PILGKIMS AND MISSIONARIES 

With the fourth century, however, the second period b^ins and 
lasts for some seven or eight hundred years. Perhaps the most char* 
acteristic feature of travel during this time was the pronunence of 
the religious motive, for the travelers were largely pilgrims and 
missionaries, or, toward the latter end, those who, making religion 
their war cry, journeyed as Crusaders to wrest Jerusalem from the 
Saracen. The pilgrim, as already pointed out, was, although a 
traveler, usually an unobservant one; his interest was centoed in 
his goal and in the spiritual benefits which were to accrue foom his 
long and perilous journey, so that for the incidents of the day Ik 
had little care. To a large extent, also, the pilgrims were humHe 
folk, illiterate, unlearned, and so left as a rule no records of what 
they saw. There were, of course, exceptions, and many parsons 
high rank as well as some scholarly attainment were to be found 
among the throngs who from all parts ci Europe made the 
journey to Palestine. Not all the pilgrims, it should be noted, woe 
men, for both during the early as well as tbe later portions ttf the 
period many women performed the arduous trip.* Such, for examfde^ 
vm Sylvia of Aquitaine, apparently a woman of rank, who ahotn: 
380 not only visited Jerusalem and the usual sacred places, but went 
on into parts of Arabia and Mesopotamia, and Im left brief but 
interesting accounts of her years of travel. She may thus be con* 

*CL The Wife of Bath in Chaiiee(*« ^t^ogoe to "The Ganterlniiy Tdcs," SU C. 
al>34. 
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stdered one of the first great woman travelers. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries the volume of {^grim travel seems to have increased, 
or at least we have more abundant records of it; and in the accounts 
by Willibald, a man of rank apparently from Kent, we have one 
of the earliest stories of English travd. This pilgrim gives us an 
interesting incident of his return journ^ fr<»n Palestine. It seenu 
that he vnshed to bring back with him to England a supply of |a 
certain balsam, but feared that this would be taken from him bV 
die customs officials whose duty it was to see that none of thi| 
{vedous substance left the country. Accordingly he devised aiti 
ingenious smuggling scheme. Taking a reed which was of a size 
such that it exactly fitted the mouth of the calabash in which the 
balsam was contained, he plugged up one end and filled the tube 
thus formed with petroleum. This he carefully inserted into the 
opening, cutting oil the end flush with the mouth of the calabash 
and inserting a stopper. On arriving at Acre the customs officials 
searched his luggage^ found the calabash and opened it, but seeing 
and smelling only the petrdeum, suspected nothing and allowed 
Kim to pass. From this it is clear that travelers of old as well as 
modem times were more or less at the mercy of customs regubtions, 
and that then as now they took such means as they could to evade 
the laws. 

Although in Europe the records of pilgrim travd are not only 
meager but generally disappointing in their brevity and lack of de- 
tail, condituHis were somewhat different in far-away China. There, 
akhough the number of pilgrims was much smallo*, the records 
which they left were of much greater value. The names of two of 
the Gunese jffigrims stand out as of particuhur importance those 
namely of Fa Hian and of Hiuen Thsang. Journeying to India 
fttnn northern China to visit the places made hdy by the life and 
dfatb Gautama, the Buddha, and to consult and copy some of 
the sacred writings they have left us records which are not only 
of the greatest interest as stories of travel, biR which are of quite 
inesfinudfle value as giving practically the only infonnadon to be had 
in regard to the condition of India and the life of its peofde at this 
time. Both fulgrims journeyed to India by way 4^ Turkestan tmd 
across the Pamira, and the firmer returned, after nearly fifteen years 
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travel, from Ceylon by sea to his home. Bmh give very full and 
detailed accounts of all that they saw and heard, and both show far 
more than the European travelers of die time an appreciation of dbe 
beaudes of the scenery through which they passed. That travelm 
then as now, and of other races as well as our own, felt at times their 
loneliness and yearned to return, is shown by an incident rebtsd 
by Fa Hian. He had then been absent from his home living among 
strange people in strange lands for nearly fifteen years, when one 
day in (^ylon he saw in the hands of a merchant a small Chinese 
fan of white silk which had found its way thither. The sight of this, 
he says, brought back to him so keenly thoughts of his home t^t he 
was able to endure his exile no longer, so soon after set out on his 
return journey, and after many perils by the way uldmatdy reached 
his nadve place. 

The poverty of record which characterizes the pilgrim travd 
Europe at this time is even more marked in the case of those vdio 
were led by misdonary zeal.’ The two directions in which mis>- 
sionary enterprise seems to have been most marked at this pmod 
were south to Abyssinia, and east to China and India. Of the former 
we have but the slightest record, of the latter pracdcally none at all. 
That missionary activity was great throughout India, Central Aaa, 
and China, however, we know from various sources. The Nestoiian 
missions which were thus founded between the seventii and the 
ninth centuries are known to have been dnmdant, and die mis* 
sbnaries must have been great travelers for they sem to have 
penetrated throughout mudi of China and widely abng the Indian 
coasts, but of records they left nothing. Indeed their names are 
ncA even known for the most part, although two, Obpan and Kiho, 
am givra in the Chinese annals. Curiously enough it is at the 
(^iposite end of the world diat the mher missionary travdm of the 
time are found, namdy in Irdand. Here there sue a few accounts of 
explorations northward to the Faroes and Icdand during the ei^th 
century, bitt litde information of value was recorded. 

MOHAMMBDAN SKlPAQAMna 

Anodier and very importantipoii:^ of travden during das.period 
were the Ardbs. With the rise of Mohammedanism in the sevoRh 
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century a strong impulse, in part due to missionary fervor, in part 
to a desire for conquest, was given to Arab travel. For some time 
previous to the Hegira, merchants and others from Arabia had 
visited Ceylon, India, and the African coast, but with the rapid 
spread of Islam this trade was gready sdmulated, as the militant 
forces of the faith carried the baiuier of the Prophet with un- 
exampled rapidity not only to Central* Xsia, China, and the eak 
A&ican shores, but into western Europe as weL The missionaw 
conquerors themselves have left litde in the way of record of then 
journeys, but the traders and travelers who followed in their wak^ 
have. We have thus a case in which the religious impulse, combined 
with that of conquest, impelled many to travel, and also prepared 
the way for a host of others whose journeyings would not have been 
made had not the former paved the way. Perhaps the best known 
of these early Arab travelers are Soleyman and Masoudi; the first 
a merchant who in the course of his business journeyed as far as the 
Chinese coast; the second more a geographer-traveler, who not 
only visited and described the Far East, but also the African coasts 
as well. Both, and particularly the latter, have left voluminous 
records of their travels, and give us many interesting glimpses into 
the life and conditions of th^ day. In many ways of greater 
interest were the numerous less known travelers, for on some of 
their accounts, now in part lost, the familiar voyages of Sindbad the 
Sailor* in the collection known to us as the Arabian Nights were 
based. It is possible to identify with a fair degree of accuracy 
many of the places referred to in those wdl-known exploits; India, 
Ce^on, Madagascar, and China are all among the localities visited 
by that redoubtable sailor; his accounts of the gathering of camphor 
represent the actual process as employed in the Indian Archipelago; 
and without much doubt the fitmous Old Man of the Sea refers to 
the orang-utan of Sumatra and the adjacent regions. Not only did 
die Ardis themselves thus become great travelers, but they also 
supplied the means by which in large measure the great development 
dE travel in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was made possible. 
From thdr contact vridi the Chinese the Arabs learned the use of 
the cAPipW) and bom them it passed to the saibrs the Medi- 
*H. C., xvt, 331-394. 
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terranean, thus bringing to European navigators one of tibe means 
which enabled them to prosecute those Irnig sea voyages, resulting 
among other things in the discovery of the New World. 

THE VIKINGS AND THE CRUSADERS 

Althou^ rdigion and religious motives were thus directly or 
indirecdy the dominant features of the travel of this period, they 
were not the only ones, and if the spirit of exploration was almost 
^rmant in the lands about the Me^terranean, it was very much 
alive in northern Europe. Beginning at first in piratical raids to the 
southward along the rich coasts of France and Spain, the Vikings, 
the “men of the fiords,” after a time turned their attention westward, 
and in the spirit of true discovery pushed out into the unknown 
Atlantic. Here they first reached Iceland, then Greenland, and at 
last in the deventh century the northern shores of America. In the 
sagas the records of many of these voyages are preserved, and in the 
Saga of Eric the Red* we have the first account, albdt a meager 
one, of the New World. 

Following close upon this activity of the Norsemen in the nordi 
of Europe there begins a new period, in which there is a great revival 
of interest in travel among the nations farther south. This vtras in 
part a continuation of the religious travel of the previous period, 
now transformed into the militancy of the Crusaders; in part due 
to pdiitical events occurring far away in China; and in part to a 
great and rapid development of trade. So far as the Crusaders are 
concerned they may be considered largely as mfiitary pilgrims who 
sought to drive the Moslem conqueror from the holy places of 
thdr fidth. like the peaceful pilgrims of an earlier age, they were 
inflamed by a great purpose which kq>t their eyes and thoughts 
upon thdr goal. They have left, it is true, considerable in the way 
of record, but as travelers their importance &lls far behind others 
of a different type. 

ft 

THE EXTENSION OF THE KtONGOL EMPOtS * 

Oi^ the most important, perhaps the most important enaat ci 
the thirteenth cmtury was die sud(kn rise the great Moi^l 

•H.C.xSS,s. 
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power in eastern Asia under Gengfaiz Khan. Once secure in tiM 
East, the Mongols turned thar attention toward the West, swejtt 
through all Coitral Asia, and invaded Europe. Althou^ they were 
r^ulsed at the batde of Liegnitz in 1241, Europe feared for the 
future^ and accordingly a diplomadc mission was sent by the Pope 
to the cajatal of the Great Khan. Of these ambassadors the mMt 
important was the Franciscan, John of Plano CarpinL Two years 
wore occupied by him on his mission, and he returned with a glow- 
ing account of the countries and peoples he had seen. Otho's fw 
lowed, part diplomat, part missionary, such as Rubruquis, and as 4 
result Europe for the first time began to realize the greatness and^ 
the wealth of this kingdom of Cathay. Merchants and traders were 
not slow to respond, and as V«uce was then the leader in the 
eastern trader it was not unnatural that her merchants should attempt 
to make use of the route to this rich market made known by the 
papal envoys. It was under these circumstances, then, that Marco 
Polo began his famous travels toward the end of the century. 

For twenty years he was absent from his hom^ traveling during 
this tinae through most of Central Asia, China, and Tibet, and 
voyaging to Java and India fiom the China coasts, in large part as 
an aj^inted official of the Mongol Empire, which at this time 
under Kublai Khan was the greatest the world had ever seen. Re- 
turning at last to Europe, he fell into prison, and his vronderful story 
was only saved to the world by the interest of one of his Mow 
prisoners, who wrote it down from his lips. Polo’s aca>unt is on the 
whole r em a rk ably accurate, but as much caimot be said for smne of 
the iMher travders, merchants, or others of the time; Many showed 
great credulity in reporting all sorts of marvdous things, and on 
some of hese accounts the ffimous bm wholly mythical travds of 
Sir John Mandedlle were based. This, in its day, most popular 
bodk seems to have been written by an obsctse physician td liege 
who, so far as is known, never left his native town. Thus the 
fiffirication of travels is not by any means a wholly modem accom- 
plishmmt. Great as were the achievements as travders <sE Pok> 
and other ^m^teans, their reccards are equded or evm surpassed by 
some of the Ard» who 8^ danrad until the fiftemth oemary great 
activity in this fidd. The greater of diese and all Arab travders 
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was Urn Batuta, a {diysician of Tangier. For twenty* 5 ve years he 
travded oninterrupte^y, visiting not only every part of the East 
and the Indian Archip^go, but the steppes of southern Russia, the 
east African coast as far as the equator, and crossed the Sahara to 
Timbuktu and the valley of the Niger on the west. 

THE ROUTE TO THE INDIES 

With the fifteenth century a sudden impetus was given to travd 
by the recently gready devebped trade with the Indies. The intro- 
duction of the compass had gready sdmulated sea travel, and die 
closing the overland routes to the East, due to polidcal condidons 

the dme, forced Europe to sedt for new routes by sea. From 
Portugal first, under the influence of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
there sailed a long series of travelers and explorers who sought a 
way around Africa to the Indies. Litde by little they edged their 
way south along the western coast, undl, six years before Columbuii' 
started on his great voyage, Diaz discovered and rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and eleven years later was followed by Vasco de 
Gama who, passing around the Cape, continued on to India. Three 
years lata, Cabral, bound for the same goal but steering too fiu to 
the west, reached the Brazilian coast and established the claim of 
Portugal to a great secdon of the southern New World. 

While Portugal thus can claim for her travelers the discovery of 
most of southern Africa, to Spain falls the greata honor the 
unveiling the New World. The discoveries of the great Genoese 
were the signal for a host of other explorers, to follow, sudi as 
Vespucci,^ who, saUing first for Spain, ^tiscovered Venezuda, and 
later for Portugal, explored the South American coast as fru* as the 
La Plata. The goal of all these travdas was the Indies and the 
(Hscovery of a trade route tluther, but it was not undl the second 
decade of the sixteenth century that Magdlan, anotha Portuguese, 
although sailing in the service of the Spanidi king, at last succeeded 
in the quest. Far to the south he found a passage durough du wall 
diat had stood between Eurc^ and' the tanpdng maric^ the 
East, and, first to cross the great P^h^c, reached die Plulippines in 
1521, only to be kiUed there in a skirmish with the natuMs. Although 
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bt himsdf did not live to complete the remainder o£ the voyage^ 
one o£ his ships with a part of the original crew returned to Spain 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, these men being thus the first 
to travd around the world. 

THE EPOCH OF AMERICAN EXPLORATION 

f 

The first fifty years of the sixteenth century were so crowded wim 
eqilorations and conquests of new lands that they may well be r^ 
garded as the most wonderful years in the whole history of travel. 
Not only were further great discoveries made by sea of new Und^ 
but travelers such as Coronado in North and Ordlana in South 
America, explored great areas and journeyed thousands of miles in 
the interior of the new continents — the latter traveler bdng the first 
to cross South America and to descend the Amazon. Cortez in 
.Mexico and Hzarro in Peru, althou^ led by somewhat different 
motives, traveled far and wide in their conquests of these, the two 
greatest and most cultured of the countries of the New World. 

Although so great a mark was made during this period by Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish travelers, the nations of northern Europe 
soon entered the lists. England, France, and Holland began to take 
their part, and such names as Cabot, Cartier, and Hudson attest 
thdr prowess in the field. Raldgh’s ill-fated expedition to Guiana,* 
and Drake’s great achievement in circumnavigating the ^ob^* 
siq>ply records of great interest, and bear witness to the part played 
by Englishmen in these stirring times. Drake and the sea rovers 
of the Elizabethan period** were largely actuated by the desire to 
attack and pillage the rich commerce of Spain in the New World; 
Raleigh, Gilbert,** and others, on the contrary, sought more the 
s^ement and colonization of the new-found lands; yet the older 
imimlse of the search for a shorter trade route to the East was still 
a ^tor, as one can see horn the attempts by -Frohidier, Davi^ and 
others to find the ever-eluave Northwest Passage. 

With the begitming of the seventeenth century France su{^lies 
dw names of many who deserve to rank among the great travders 
of all rime. Champlain, La Salle, Marquette^ Verendrye, and many 

C; xxxiii, 31J0, xxxtia, 199C 

i^See Lecture HI, bdlow. H. C., xxxiiL 2630. 
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Others both lay and cleric, were the pioneers in the exploration o£ 
New France, and the story of their journeys and Uves forms a record 
of which any travder might well ^ proud. 

While France was thus engaged in America, the Dutch were no 
less bold explorers at the Antipodes. Although Australia had first 
been seen by the Spaniards in the middle of the previous century, the 
Dutch now, as the Portuguese before them had done in the case 
of Africa, began to push south along the western coast, their travels 
culminating in the expedition of Tasman, who not only showed that 
Australia was an island, but also was the first to see New Zealand. 

THE PERIOD OF SCIENTIFIC TRAVEL 

The last great period in the history of travel may be said to begin 
with the voyage of Captain Cook, who in 1768 sailed from England 
on what was virtually the first purely scientific expedition. The 
primary object was for the obsv vation at the newly discovered Society 
Islands in the southern Pacific of the transit of Venus, an astronom* 
ical phenomenon in which the men of science of the time were 
much interested. Several scientists were among the members 
the expedition, which was further charged with the duty of making 
collections and surveys. From this time on, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, individual travelers and great expeditions have scoured the 
world in order to observe and collect for scientific purposes. One 
after another the great nations of the world have taken up the tadc, 
until to-day the volume of scientific travel is immense. Darwin’s 
famous voyage in the Beagle^ and Wallace’s years of travel in the 
East Indies have revolutionized much of the science of our times, 
and show how great may be the outcome of travel when directed 
toward a purely ideal end. As part and parcel of this growth of 
science as an inspiradon to travel, we have the splendid records of 
the search for the Poles. Here the goal was also an ideal, the price 
was ^rn of any pracdcal value, and trade and commercial motives 
were wholly barred; yet generation after generation fiiei} strove 
against tremendous od^ and faced suffmng and death a thousand 
times in thar attempts to reach these, die last strongholds of the 
unknown. The light that led them was, however, not idone the ccdd 

ii£ 
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flame of ideal science, although for many this may indeed have 
burned with pale but steady glow; for them, perhaps as mudt as 
&>r any men, it was the fiercer flame which burns in the hearts of 
all true explorer^ for whom the doing is more than the deed, who 
go because in very truth they must. 

Such a hasty glance at the history of^avel from earliest tin^ 
can do little more than suggest the vastness and the interest of tne 
fidd. In so wide a prospea only the larger features of the landscaw 
can be seen, and if we have, so to speak, had only glimpses of tb^ 
higher mountain peaks, it does not follow that there is less of interest 
in the valleys that nesde at their feet. We have of necessity con« 
sidered only the great travelers, the great journeys, but those more 
humble and of lesser compass are not therefore to be despised. Of 
such more modest travelers, whose little journeys lay in narrower 
fields, there are a host; and from the best, with their intimate local 
knowledge, their keen and critical observations, their sympathetic 
Inscriptions, we may gain great pleasure and be stimulated perhaps 
m make all the use possible of the opportunities which come to us 
to see more thoroughly and with a more observing eye the country 
and the people round about. 

METHODS OF TRAVEL 

No one can read the records of the travelers of different periods 
without being struck by the differences in the character and method 
of travd which they reveal. Although refnence to the comfort, 
the ra{^ty, and the safety of modern travel, at least along the 
gread; highways of the civilized world, is a commonplace, yet the 
contrast of the present conditions with those that formeriy obtained 
is . none the less noteworthy. The earlier travelers had frequently 
to go alone, somedmes disgiuse was their only hope, and they were^ 
hv mture thtm at present, sul^ect to hardship, xiiffering, and danger. 
They made, ind^ were able to make^ little in the way of 
prapM^ation for the journey; they carried vrith diem Httfe in the 
way.of tpedal ou^t; and they traveled as a rule very slowly, tdfeen 
ltalrio|r «ir being ebUged to halt long on the way. Dependent lor 
gukhmee frequendy on the io£c»mation of suspeious ot unfriendly 
frdk, thi^ often wait astray, and ladcing r^itdar or direct means of 
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conununicatioQ, they had often to journey by very roundabout 
routes to reach their goal. To-day the conditions have vastly 
changed. The lonely traveler or the elaborately organized expedi- 
tion alike are spared much of the hardship and danger, and both 
may secure all sorts of cunningly devised special equipment and 
supplies, which not only add enormously to comfort and safety, 
but to the certainty of success. Travel away from dae beaten track 
or ^ploration in untraveled regions is still and of necessity dow 
compared with what it is in civilized lands, but the traveler and 
0 cplorer in remote places to-day has at least this inestimable ad- 
vantage, that he is able to reach quickly and easily the actual point 
of departure into the unknown. 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF TRAVEL 

Of the advantages and of the pleasures of travel there is litde 
need to speak— they are too obvious. New lands, new peoples, new 
experiences, all alike offer to the traveler the opportunity of a wider 
knowledge. He may add almost without limit thus to his stores, 
although in this field as in most others it must be remembered 
that “he who would biing back the wealth of the Indies must take 
with him the wealth of the Indies” — ^in other words he will gain 
just in proportion to the knowledge and appreciation which he 
brings. But greater than any knowledge gained is the influence 
which travel exerts or should exert on habits of thought, and on 
one’s attitude to one’s fellow man. A wider tolerance, a juster appre- 
ciation of the real values in life, a deeper realization of the oneness of 
mankind, and a growing wonder at the magnitude of the achieve- 
ments of the race— these are some of the results which travel rightly 
pursued cannot fail to produce. Quite apart, moreover, from any or 
all of these things, desirable as they are, is the pleasure of travel 
in and for itself. It has been alreiuly pointed out that tlus is for 
some the main, and for many at least an important if unadmitted, 
motive. To the real traveler there is no joy which is Jteener, no 
pleasure more lasting, no call more imperious, than that ^ travel. 
There is fatigue, hardship, perhaps sufiering^ to be endured—loc 
him diis is smidl moment, fm they will soon pass; die recollection 
evm tA them will hide away~-4fll these will be fiirgotten, vdiile the 
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memory holds with almost undiminished clearness the wonder and 
the beauty of the past. For him the colors of old sunsets glow with 
undimmed splendor, in his ears the winds of other days still make 
their music, and in his nostrils is still the perfume of flowers that 
long passed away. 

We cannot all be travelers; there are.^any who must be content 
to do their traveling in an arm chair. Righdy read, however, the 
records of others’ journeys may bring to the reader much not only 
of value but of pleasure. He may play consciously the part whiqi 
for the traveler memory plays unconsciously, and &om the mass of 
experience select and hold only the best. For him thus the patience, 
the heroism, and the indomitable perseverance revealed in the lives 
and deeds of great travelers may serve as an inspiration; and from 
their description of the wonder and the beauty of the world he may 
gain some understanding of and sympathy with those who have in 
all ages set their faces toward the unseen; whose spirit has been 
that put into the mouth of Ulysses: 

my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.*' 

“Tennyson’i "Ulysses,” H . C ., xlii, 977. 



II. HERODOTUS ON EGYPT 

By Professor Georgs H. Chase 

H erodotus is called “the father of history." The phrase 
goes back to Qcero, and its jusdce has been universally 
recognized, for Herodotus was the first writer in the 
course of European literature' to use the word "history" with the 
meaning in which it has once been used, and to exemplify this mean* 
ing by the composition of a history in the modern sense of the word. 
Before his time there was a literature which in certain ways resembled 
history, the writings of the so<alied logographers, consisting of 
“logoi” or “tales” which treated, in a manner closely resembling the 
epic, the stories connected with the foundation of the Greek ddes, 
or the genealogy of single families, or the marvels of remote regions. 
Herodotus himself shows the influence of this earlier sort of writing; 
his history is full of “logoi,” and he shows great interest in the 
gec^phy of distant lands and the manners and customs of fordgn 
peoples. But what disdnguishes him from his predecessors and gives 
him a unique place in the history of literature is the fact that he was 
the first writer to undertake the narradon of a series of events of 
world-wide importance upon a comprehensive plan and to trace in 
those events the reladons of cause and efiect. 

THE SUBJECT OF THE HISTORY OF HEllCH)OTDS 

The theme of the History of Herodotus is the struggle between the 
Persians and the Greeks, which, more than any other sing^ evoxt, 
determined the later history of Europe. Thore are many digresdons, 
but the main subject is never bst sight of through all the pine books 
into which the work was divided by later grammarians. Thfi earlier 
books trace the gradual growth of Persian power, the conquest of 
the Lydian Empire, of Babylon, and of Egypt^' and die Pardan 
expedidons to Scydiia and Libya; with Boc^ V we come to the 

* Harmd Classics, nm, 'j& 
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loniaa revolt ancl the burning of Sardis— events which led up to 
the Persian attacks on Greece; Bocdc VI describes the punishment 
of the Ionian cities and the first invasion, ending with the glorious 
victory of Marathon; and the remaining books record the great 
invasion of Xerxes. 

Herodotus’s inspiration came largely^ino doubt, from the dme 
in which he lived. He was bom early in the fifth century, and! so 
was of the next generation to those who took part in the Pers^ 
stmggle. He must have known and talked with many men who hu 
fought at Marathon and Salamis. His own native city, Halicarnassas 
in Caria, was subject to Persia, so that he must early have learned m 
know and to fear the Persian power. Fate and inclination seem to 
have combined to make him a traveler. He was twice exiled from 
his native city, and was for many years “a man without a country,” 
until at last he obtained citizenship in the town of Thurii in south- 
ern Italy, a sort of international colony which had been established 
by the Athenians in 443 B. C. on the site of the old dty of Sybaris. 
He certainly spent some time in Athens, where he enjoyed the fiiend- 
ship of Sophocles, and doubtless of others of that brilliant group of 
writers and artists whose works have made the “Age of Petides”* 
a synonym for the “great age” in Greek literature and art. There are 
traditions that he gave public readings at Athens, Olympia, Corinth, 
and Thebes; and he speaks with first-hand knowledge of many 
other places in Greece. 

THE RANGE AND PURPOSE OF HIS IXAVELS 

But the journeyings of Herodotus were not confined to Greece and 
its immediate neighborhood. From his own statements we leam 
that he had traveled through the Persian Empire to Babylon, and 
even to distant Susa and Ecbatana; had visited Egypt and gone 
up the Nile as far as Elephantine; had goneiiy sea to Tyre and to 
Libya; and had made a journey to the Black Sea, visiting the Crimea 
and the land of the Colchians. 

He seems also to have traveled through the interior 'of Ana 
Minor ^wn the Syrian coast to the borders Egypt 

* H , C ., xii, jjfi. 
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The pui^se of these travels presents an interesting i^ohlem. The 
simplest and most natural supposition would be that they were 
undertaken simply as a means of preparation for writing the History. 
But many other theories are possible. It has been thou^t 
Herodotus was a merchant and that his journeys were primatUy 
business undertakings. Against this it may be urged that the 
History shows no evidence of a commercial point of view, and that 
Herodotus speaks of m^hants as he speaks of many other classes, 
with no suggestion of special interest. Again, it has been maintained 
that the journeys were made simply to collect evidence about ford.gn 
lands, with no cUrect reference to the History. Those who hold this 
theory believe that Herodotus was a professional reciter, like the 
rhapsodes who recited the Homeric poems, only that he took as his 
subject, not the great events of the heroic age, but the description 
distant countries and their inhabitantsr-that he was, in short, a s(»rt 
of ancient Stoddard or Burton Holmes. To such a bdief the tra- 
dition that he read parts of his work at different places in Greece 
and the amount of space devoted to the a^)ect of foreign countries 
and the ways of foreign peoples in the History itself lend a certain 
amount of color. Finally, it is possible that some of the journeys had 
a political significance. Most of the countries which Herodotus 
visited were regions of which a knowledge was of great importance 
to the Gredt statesmen of the fifth century, especially to Perkles, with 
his well-known scheme for founding an Athenian Empire, and it is 
pointed out that the large sum of ten talents (ova* $iofioo) which 
Herodotus is said to have recdved &om the Athenian Assembly 
can hardly have been paid simply for a soies of readings, Init must 
have been a reward for political services. All these theories suggest 
interesting possibilities, but none of them can be proved. Herodotus 
himself merely states that his History was written **that the deeds of 
men may not be forgotten, and tiiat die great and wondrous works 
of Giedc and barbarian may not lose their name.” In any cas^ the 
fact remains that he did at last put his materials i^ the fmm m 
wlu<h we have than and thus estdrlidied his fame as the fiftt writer 
(tfhiaoqr. 
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THE VERACITY OF HERODOTUS 

The fitness of Herodotus for the task that he undertook is another 
question which has been vigorously debated. Even in antiquity the 
^story was violently assailed. Plutarch wrote an essay “On the 
Malignity of Herodotus,” and a late gr^^omarian, Aelius Harpocra- 
tion, is said to have written a book entitled “The Lies in the lEstqry 
of Herodotus.” In modern times, the judgments passed upon me 
work have often been severe, and even the greatest admirers of t^ 
historian are forced to admit that it shows many serious defects. 
Like most of his contemporaries, Herodotus knew no language biit 
his own, and he was therefore forced to rely on interpreters or on 
natives who spoke Greek. He himself is perfectly frank about the 
matter, and usually tells the source of his information. “This is what 
the Persians say,” “Thus the priests of the Egyptians told me,” are 
types of expressions which recur again and again. Even when Gredc 
matters are involved, he seems usually to have relied on oral tradi- 
tion, rather than on documentary evidence; he rarely mentions an 
inscription as the source of his information. It is not quite fair to 
call him entirely credulous and uncritical, for he often questions the 
truth of the statements he records and tries to wdgh one theory 
against another, as when he discusses the inundation of the Nile. 
But in him, as in the majority of his contemporaries, the critical 
faculty was not developed, and his work suffers in consequence. He 
was, moreover, an inveterate story-teller, and it often seems as if he 
recorded stories for the mere love of telling them. Not a few of 
the tales he tells, like the story of the treasure chamber of Rhampsi- 
nitos, belong rather to the realm of folkbre than to that of history. 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN HERODOTUS 

Another quality in Herodotus which resisted disadvantageously 
for his History was his strong religious bent. His was still the age of 
faith, when men saw the hand of the gods revealed in all human 
affaks, and Herodotus was deeply imbued with this belief.- In the 
Hi^nry, therehu’e, much attention is pud to oracles and signs, 
and the chapters that treat of foreign lands are filled with attempts 
to cmrdate the gods of the baibarians with the gods of Greece. The 
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Second Book, with its constant striving to prove an Egyptian origin 
for many of the Greek divinities, is only the most striking example 
of a general tendency. 

Regarded as history, therefore, the work of Herodotus suffers 
from grave defects, and it is not to be wondered at that ancient and 
modem critics have vied with one another in pointing them out. 
The attitude of many of these critics is well expressed by an Oxford 
rhyme: 

The priests of Egypt humbugged you, 

A thing not very hard to do. 

But we won’t let you humbug us, 

Herodotus I Herodotus I 

Yet it must be said that in spite of much adverse criticism, few 
people have been led to believe in any bad faith on Herodotus’s part. 
The defects which his work betrays are defects of his race and his 
time; and to offset them he has many merits. Few Gredcs of any 
age showed themselves so fair-minded in dealing with barabarian 
nations. He is as ready to praise what seems good in the customs 
of foreign races as he is to praise the customs of the Greeks. If he 
is too fond of stories to be a good historian, at least he is a prince 
of story-tellers. His style is lucid, simple, and straightforward, 
showing everywhere the “art which conceals art’’— a wonderful 
achievement, when one considers that this is the first literary prose 
that was written in Europe. Finally, few writers of any age have 
succeeded so well in impressing on their work the stamp of person- 
ality. As we read the pages of the History, the picture of the author 
rises vividly before us. We can almost see him as, tablet and stylus 
in hand, he follows the interpreter or the priest through the great 
cities of the Persian Empire or the temples of Egypt, eagerly listen- 
ing and questioning, quick to notice differences from his own Greek 
way of doing things, courteous, sympathetic, always on the watch 
for the story that will adorn his narrative. Quite apart from its value 
as a record of facts, the History of Herodotus is intensely interesting 
as a human document, as a record of the beliefs and the impressions 
of a remarkable member of a remarkable race at the peri^ of its 
highest (fevelopment. 



III. THE ELIZABETHAN 
ADVENTUf^ERS 

By Profess(» W. A. Neoson 

AMONG the many manifMtations of the spirit of intdlect^l 
ZJk inquiry which marked the Renaissance in Europe, the n 4 
X JL impetus toward geographical exploration is one of the 
most notable. The discovery of the New World by Columbus in 
1492 had given this a fresh start, and not many years had passed 
before Spain had followed it iq) by large settlements and anneyatinn s 
of territory, chiefly in Central and South America. Spain was in the 
sixteenth century the leading Catholic power in Europe, and after 
England under Elizabeth had definitely and Anally broken witli 
Rome, her position as leading Protestant power added a religious 
motive to that of political ambition to lead her to seek to share with 
ha* rival the wealth and dominion of the Americas. Further, there 
was a powerful commercial interest in this rivalry. The peaceful 
devebpment of England under the great Queen led to a need for 
wider markets, and besides the hope of plunder and the settlement 
colonies, the Elizabethan merchant adventurers were seeking to 
build up a large commerce overseas. Curiosity, piety, patriotism, 
and tra^ were, then, the leading motives that led these daring “sea 
dogs” on thdr perilous voyages to the ends of the earth. 

1HB EXPANSION OP ELBABE’niAN ENGLAND 

Hie divernty~of routes traversed in these quests is not always 
realized. It was not merely the Spani^ Main to which these men 
looked lor profit and adventure. Seddqg a northeastern route m 
China in 1553, Eni^sh sailors found themselves in the White Sea and 
made didr way to the Court of the Czar, thus fttfahlithing a trade 
route to Rnsaa which rendered than indiqiendent of the Baltic 
route previoudy blocked by the jealousy of the Hansa league. They 

4 » 
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pushed into the Mediterranean, sending expeditions to Tripoli and 
Morocco, and trading with the Greek Archipdago. Others culdvatkl 
intercourse with Egypt and the Levant, an<^ penetrating Arabia and 
Persia, carried their samples overland to India, while still others 
reached the same goal by way of the Persian Gulf or round the Cape 
of Good Hope. Here they came into competition with the Portu* 
guese; and in 1600 was founded the East India Company, and with 
it the beginning of the British Empire in India. 

THE SPANISH MAIN 

But it was in the regions where they came into conflict virith the 
Spaniards that those exploits occurr^ which most touched the 
imaginations of their contemporaries, and of which we have 
served the most picturesque accounts. The three voyages of Sir Fran- 
cis Drak^* Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s “Voyage to Newfoimdland,” * 
and Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Discovery of Guiana,”* all printed in 
The Harvard Classics, are good representative records of the manner 
and results of these expeditions, partly scientific and reUgious, but 
more patriotic and piratical. Few narratives are more absorbing than 
these, with their pictures of courage against terrible odds, of en- 
durance of the most frightful hardships on sea and land, of gener- 
osity and treachery, of kindliness and cruelty. Drake was still young 
when he first voyaged to the west, and in 1572 he made the expedi- 
tion against Nombre de Dios in which th^ all but secured the 
contents of the great King’s Treasure House. “By means of this 
light,” says the narrator, “we saw a huge heap of silver in that nether 
room; being a pile of bars of silver of, as near as we could guess, 
seventy feet in length, of ten feet in breadth, and twdve fm in 
height; piled up against the wall, each bar was between thirty-five 
and forty pounds in weight”— altogethv over 360 tons, as it turned 
out This vast treasure, with as much more in gold, they left un- 
touched, however, preferring to save the life of thdr wounded 
captain.* How they plagued the Spaniards in s[»te of diie abstinence 
may be judged from the summary statement at the dose ttf die 
narrative: “There wer^ at this dm^ bebnging to Cartageoa, Nqhp- 

^ Harpord Clasnes, xxxiu, zag, xgg, sag. * H. C., xxxiii, 265. 

C.« xxxiii, 311. C., zxxtii, xbS, z4fH^i4t. 
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bre <fe Dios, etc^ ^xjve aoo frigates ... the most of whidb, durii^ 
our abode in those parts, we took; and some of diem twice or duke 
each; yet never burned nor sunk any unless diey were made out 
menofrwar against us, or laid as stales to entrap us.*" 

CONTRaunOMS TO GBOCRAPHT 
•« 

To the narradves of these adventorers we owe much ci our 
kiMJwledge of America and its aborigines. The informadon 
give, it is true, is not always to be taken at its face valuer and 
is more of the nature of travelers* tales than scientific geography. 
But it has value, and, reflecting as it does the inflamed imagination 
of the dme, vast entertainment. Thus in an account of one of 
Hawkins’s voyages we read of the crocodile: "His nature is ever, 
when he would have his prey, to cry and sob like a Christian body, 
to provdce them to come to him; and then he snatdied at them! 
And thereupon came this proverb, that is applied unto women, 
when they weep, ’Lachrymae Crocodili’: the meaning whereof is, 
that as the crocodile when he crieth goeth then about most to de- 
ceive; so doth a woman, most commonly, when she weepeth.” The 
wondrous prt^ierdes of tobacco are thus described in the same narra- 
tive: "The Floridans, when they travd, have a kind of herb dried, 
who with a cane and a earthen oip in the end, with fire and the 
dried herbs put together, do suck through the cane the smdte 
thereof; whi^ smoke sadsfieth thdr hunger, and therewith they 
live four ot five days without meat or drink. And this all the 
Frendimen used for this purpose; yet do they h<dd opinion withal, 
that it mus^ water and phl^m to vmd from their stomachs.” 
The potato is hardly less gltvified: "These potatoes be the most 
delicate roots diat may be eaten; and do far exceed otu parsi^ or 
canots. Ihdrpinesbeof the bign«s of two fists, die otoside whereof 
b<^ the making of a |nne apjde, but it is sofrlike the rind a cu- 
Ciudber; and the insi^ eate^ like an r^ile; bttt k is taosK ddidous 
than any sweet aj^ sugared.” 

Betides descr 4 ’dons of jflants amd animals, dwse stories of travel 
and oonqaett contain mu^ interesting infimataikia, dmug^ cokaed 
by faiKy, of the native tribes enccnintered and Of duar halats of 
* H. Cu ssxiii. 195-19$. 
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life. Especially is the reader struck by the vast riches in gold and 
pearls ascribed to the Indians, such de^pdon as diatdE El Dorado, 
quoted by Raleigh in his accmint of the Enqjertar of Guiam,* sound* 
ii^ like a fairy tale. Not content with kitdien utensils of gold and 
alver, the Empercn: was believed to have adorned his pleasure 
gardens widi flowers and trees of the same precious metals. 

BEHAVKA OF THE EXPLOEEES 

Th^ stories, as the reader is not likely to forget, are all tdd 
&om the English point of view. Religious animosity and political 
and commercial rivalry whetted the English hatred of Spain, and 
produced accounts of Spanish crudty to the natives and to Er^lish 
prisoners which must be taken with much modification. For the 
English adventurers themsdves were no saints. Many of them were 
nothing more than pirates, and many were engaged in the slave 
trade between Africa and the Indies. At times our admiration for 
their intrepid courage and persistence, and for their loyalty to one 
another and to the Queen, is overcome by the evidence of their 
inhumanity in the treatment of their human cargoes, and their lack 
of all consideration of the rights of negroes as men. They con- 
tracted for the ddivery of African slaves to the West Indies precisely 
as if they were cattle or hides, and in case of danger at sea they 
lightened thdr ships of these miserable wretches with apparently 
little less compunction than if they bad been mere bales of mer- 
chandise. 

Yet, amid all the horrors induced by lust of gold and conquest, 
one finds often enough incidents of striking generosity to enonies, 
of tender afiecdon to their own people^ and of a code of honor and 
an adherence to the rules of the game as they understood it, whidi 
go far n> brighten the picture. 

THE STYLE OF THE NASBATIVES 

Nothing was farther from the minds of the writers of these voy- 
ages rhan fMroduction of litaAmre; The glorification 4^ fheir cap- 
tains and. their country, the inciting of tlwir fellow citizens agaiost 
the enemy^ and the £ondoe» of the returned travdw for narrating 
*tf. c , 31S-319. 
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his adventures, these were the main motives which induced them to 
write; and they told their stories with no thought of style or orna- 
ment. They have thus almost the flavor of actual conversation, and 
reveal, none the less truly because unconsciously, the temper of the 
writers and the spirit of the time. It was a time of great enthusiasms 
and boundless ambitions, of tindertakingjs conceived under the in- 
fluence of an almost fantastic imagination, and carried out wkh 
absolute unscrupulousness, but with complete devotion and invincible 
courage. The modern world has largely outgrown the temptaticn 
to many of the vices which beset these buccaneers, but our blood U 
still stirred by the spectacle of their magnificent energy, and ouk 
imaginations are roused by those 

heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 



IV. THE ERA OF DISCOVERY 

By Professor W. B. Munro 


W [TH the close of the fifteenth century the Dark Ages 
came to an end. The great mediaeval institution of feu- 
dalism was everywhere losing its hold, for the growth of 
monarchical power and the rise of standing armies made the 
feudal system no longer necessary. Small states were being consoli- 
dated into nations— Castile and Aragon had become the kingdom 
of Spain; the various provinces of France were now welded together 
under the House of Bourbon; while England had settled her internal 
quarrels and was now safely unified under the dominant Tsdor 
dynasty. With this consolidation and unity came national conscious- 
ness and a desire for territorial expansion. The revived study ct 
geography, moreover, and the adaptation of the compass to marine 
use were features which led mariners to proceed more boldly away 
from the shores, so that when the Turkish conquests shut off the 
old trade routes between the Mediterranean ports and the Orient, 
the time was ripe for venturesome voyages out into the western 
ocean. 


THE VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS 

It was altogether appropriate that the first successful expedition 
of discovery into the New Hemisphere should have been under 
the guidance of a Genoese navigator in the service of the Spani^ 
crown. Genoa was one of the first commercial cities of the Mediter- 
ranean; Spain was one of the most powerful and progressive among 
European monarchies. Columbus had the maritime skill and daring 
of his own race together with the financial backing a nadon which 
from its location had much to gsun from western discoveries. The 
stmy c£ his thirty-three^y voyage to the new Indies, his recepdott 
by the natives, and his glowing accounts of the new lands are known 
to every American schoolboy; but never can it be bettra: recminted 

w 
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than in the discoverer’s own words.^ It is true that die honor of 
having been the first to touch upon the shores of the New World 
has been claimed by others. Nearly four centuries before Columbus 
set sail hrom Palos, some Norse navigators under the leadership 
of Leif Ericson, son of Eric the Red, are said to have sailed from 
the Nmse colony in Greenland and tq Juive reached the coasts jof 
Windand the Good. Whether this Windand was Labrador for 
Noya Scotia or New England is something upon which historiems 
have never agreed; but the general drift of opinion at present is tfaft 
Ldf and his followers in all probability never came south of Labri* 
dm, if, indeed, they proceeded so far.* But in any event these Nms^ 
forays never lol to any permanent colonization; the planting a 
new nadon was reserved to those who followed where Columbus 
ledtl»vray. 

The return of Columbus with his news concerning the wealth 
ancUresouroes of Hispaniola made a profound impressbn upon the 
imagination of aU Europe. The Spanish Court hastened to follow 
up its advantage by sending Columbus on further voyages in order 
die entire fruits of the disrovoy mig^t be monopolized. Ihe 
aav^ators of other nsumns also bestirred thonsdves to get, some 
diare of the Ndv World’s qioil. Among these was the Florentine 
sea captain Amerigo Vespuod, who made his way across the Adandc 
in 3497, and on his return presented (he geograjhical informatkin 
tsdiich led the map makers of Europe to name the new continent 
after him.* Likewise the Cabots, father and son, sailed from Brimil 
in the same year under the auspices of King Henry VIII, and by their 
e 8 |dmradons dong the Ldirador coast laid the basis of later Eng^ 
elatiw* to great North America.* Francei, for her part^ 

aebt Jacques Cartier on his errands of discovery and in doe course 
eatsblidied Frendi claims to the valley of die St. Lawrence in dus 
way. - 

*T 1 h faittr ti Gahanboi ta Lni> de Saat Aagei siMnwitriiif fab d beo w iy * h 
timmi GMuiet, xliii, 3 i-i 44 * 

*Tfae Vofwei 1» Vfadand, H. C., idiii, s- 30 . 

*Ai>weie» V s p w i cc i' t Aecuant fab Pbtt B. &, siiii, 38-44. 

* Jdin (Ssbof* Dbcoveiy of Nortfa America, H. ilia, 4Sh(B. 
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FLANTINO NSW NATIONS IN AMSKICA 

But to get secure possesmn of die new territories k was oecessttjr 
that European nations should 'do more than discover. mutt 
make sttdenients and cdonize. Spain, bong first in the field, di- 
reeled her energies to those regions which seemed to conttitute the 
largest prizes that is to say, the West Indies, Central America, and the 
western dopes of die South American continent. In the Indies there 
was a fertile sod which could be made to yield its increase without 
much labor; on the mainland there were great areas of gold and diver 
ore. Portugal, coming hard on the heels of her peninsular neighbor, 
went still further to the south and took as her patrimony the sea 
coast of Braal, a region which also promised a rich tribute in pre- 
cious metals. England, being rather slow to follow iq> the beginnings 
made in her behalf by John and Sebastian Cabot, was forced to be 
content with' territories north of the Spanish claims— the coast from 
Florida to the Bay of Fund]^— where there were no great stores of 
mineral weakh to attract the adventuresome. In the long run, how- 
ever, this selecdon proved to be the most prudent of them all. Frano^ 
coming last into the field, found hersdf pudied stiU fiuther north- 
ward to die regions of Acadia, the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
Odier countries of Europe, Sweden, and the Nedierlands, uwre 
also in the race and both managed to get a precarious foothold in the 
new terrimries, the former on the Delaware and the latto' on the 
Hudson. But both were in due course dislodged and these colonies 
passed into English hands. So did the territories o£ France after a 
century of conflia. 

VntGINU AND NEW ENGLAND 

In the region along the Atlantic seaboard which En^and claimed 
for Iwr own, two sttdements were made at dates not far apart. Early 
in tfioy a grotqi of about one hundred settlers established at Jones- 
town in Virgink the first permanent Anglo-Americaa colony, and 
through the inevitable hardships of a pioneer cotnmuoky nueosged to 
hold ^setdemeot on its feet With them had brou|^ a loyid 
charter couched in the kgd diction of the tune, and in due course 
established didr own system of local sdf-govemment with its 
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boroughs and its House of Burgesses r^roducmg in miniaiture the 
old ^glish administrative system* Fardrer to the north unsuccess- 
ful attempts to found settlsneats had been made near the mouth 
the KrandMC as early as 1607; but it was not until 1620 that the 
Mayfbwer Pilgrims made their landing at Plymouth and laid the 
foundations of New England. The Pilgrims had gone first from 
EnS^d to Holland, but finding that thhy were being drawn iitto 
the vortex of an alien environment, reached a decision to set form 
for a new land where they could create their own surrounding 
Before they went ashore the Pilgrims made a political compad: 
among themselves whereby they created a "civill body politick^ 
and covenanted each with each to enact just laws for the welfare 
of the new community.* The early years of this s^dement were 
passed in great hardship and the populadon grew very slowly. Ten 
years after the disembarkadon at Plymouth Rock it numbered but 
three hundred in all. The first economic and social system was 
communisdc, but in due course this was abandoned and by dint of 
persistent effort the colony rounded the corner on the toad to 
prosperity. 

A more important setdement in New Eng^d, however, was that 
made by John Winthrop and his followers on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In 1650 Winthrop brought to Salem a body of nearly 
a thousand setders, and these, during the ensuing two years, founded 
a half-dozen towns, including Boston. The colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay continued a separate existence for more than a 
half-century after their foundation; in they were amalgamated 
into the province of Massachusetts. 

By 1S30, therefor^ Englishmen had firmly established thdr out- 
posts on the Atlantic seaboard bcRh to the north and to the south; 
their next enterprise was to dominate the interval between. From 
Massachusetts the smla’s, driven forth in SQine cases because of 
dieir refusal to observe stringent religious requirements, moved 
southward into the Rhode Island and Coimecticut territories. 
'Viniliam Penn, Lord Baltimore and others proved ready to .under- 
take ccdcmusation as a fuivate enterprise and, being fawned by the 

^ First Charter oi Vtrgiiiia» H. C,, xltit, 49-58. 

*Tlie Mayflower Compact* C.* xliii, 59* 
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Crown in their asn^itions, laid the foundations of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. The Swedes on the Delaware and the Dutch on the Hud- 
son were overpowered and their lands brought under Eng^sh oontroL 
Then having possessed herself of the whole rogion hrran Virginia 
to Massachusetts it was England's next task to expel Fraim from 
her menacing position sdll farther above. 

INTERlCni EXPLORATION AND TtAl» 

This cobnizing movement went hand in hand with the caqilora* 
tion of the interior. During the seventeenth century the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi were traversed by the French voyageurs, 
while the hinterlands of the New England colonies were penetrated 
by the English fur traders. Missionaries Mowed in the footstqis 
of the traders and in due course the two chief colonizing powers 
of North America were using both as agents for enlarging their 
respective spheres of influence. Even before the earliest setdements 
were made to the westward of the Alleghenies, the initial skirmishes 
of a long struggle for the possession of these territories were taking 
place. The French colonists, though inferbr in numbers and in 
material resources, were far more daring, more enterprinng as ex- 
plorers and as cottreurs-des-bois, and more persevering than their 
southern neighbors— that is why the task of securing and enlarging 
the English frontiers proved so ^cult. But in the end sheer numer- 
ical superiority determined the issuer and England, for the time 
being, became master of the whole area from the Atlandc to the 
Mississippi.^ 

^ For a sketch of the subsequent movements, see section on Ifittory; V. "TenitaiiA 
Devdopment of the United States,” by Professor F. J. Turner, in diis coune. 



V. DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF THE 
BEAGLP,. 

By Protessor George Howard Parker 

H ad Charles Darwin never published more than "Hie Vov* 
age of the Beagle,” * his reputation as a naturalist of tUe 
first rank would have been fully assured. Even before the 
close of that eventful circumnavigation of the globe, the English 
geologist Sedgwick, who had probably seen some of the letters sent 
by the young naturalist to friends in l^gland, predicted to Dr. Dar* 
win, Charles Darvnn’s father, that his son would take a place among 
the leading sdendfic men of die day. As it afterward proved, the 
voyage (tf the Beagle was the foundation stone on which rested that 
monument of work and industry which, as a matter of fact, made 
Qiades Darwm one of the disdngmshed scientists not only of his 
generation but of all time. 

Hie conventional school and univeraty training had very litde 
attracdon for Darwin. From boyhood his real interests were to be 
found in ctdlecdng natural dbjects; minerals, plants, insects, and 
birds were the materials that excited his mind to full acdvity. But 
it was not dll his Cambridge days, when he was supposedly studying 
for the clergy, that the encouragement of Henslow changed this 
pasdme into a serious occupadon. 

THE OCCASION OF THE VOYAGE 

About 1831 the ^Bridsh Admiralty decided m fit out die Bea^, 
a teag[un brig, to complete the survey of Pata^nia and Tierra del 
Fuc^ b^;un some years before, to survey the shores of Chili, Pmi, 
and some of die islands of the Pacific, and to carry a chain of chron- 
mnetrical measuremrats round the world. It seemed important to 
aB concaned that a naturalist should accompany this a^edidon; 
and Captain Fitz>Roy, throu^ the mediadon of Professor Henslow, 
^Harvard Clesiks, ulx. 

4S3 
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eventually induced Charles Darwin to become his cabin ont^anion 
and naturalist for the voyage. Henslow recommended Darwin not 
as a fished naturalist but as one am{dy qualified £w nnlU»rring, 
obs«^g, and noting anything worthy to be noted in natural folh 
tory. 

The Beagle, afio* two unsuccessful smempts to get away, finally 
set sail from Devonport, England, Decenfoer 27, 1831; and, after 
a cruise of almost five years, she returned to Falmouth, En gland, 
October 2, 1836. Her course had lain across the Atlantic to the Bra- 
zilian coast, thence southward along the east coaa of South America 
to Tierra ddi Fuego, whence she turned nordiward dcirting the sea- 
board of Chili and Peru. Near the equator a westerly ccmrse was 
taken and she then crossed the Pacific to Australia whoace she tra- 
versed the Indian Ocean, and, rounding the Cape of Good Hop^ 
headed across the South Atlantic for Brazil. Here she completed 
die circumnavigation of the globe and, picking up her former course, 
she retraced her way to England. 

When Darwin left England on the Beagle, he was twenty-two 
years old. The five-year voyage, therefore^ occupied in his life the 
period of maturing manhood. What it was to mean m him he only 
partly saw. Before leaving England he dedared that the day <A sail- 
ing would mark the banning his second life, a new birthday to 
him. All through his boyhood he had dreamed of sedng the trr^ncs; 
and now his dream was to be realized. His ktt^s and his account of 
the voyage are full of the exuberance of youth. To his friend Fmr he 
wrote from Brazil: “My mind has been, since leaving Englaiul, in 
a perfect hurricane of ^ght and astonidunent*’ To Hensbw he 
sent word from Rio as follows: “Here I first saw a trr^ical forest 
in all its std^me grandeur— rnothing but the rodity can give you any 
idea ho^ wonderful, how inagiuficent die scene is.’* And to aru^her 
ccMrresptmdent he wrote: “When I first entered on aad behdd the 
luxuriant vegetation ol Braa^, it was tetdisdng dte visions in the 
‘AraHan The btfiiiancy of the scenery dumw one into a 

ddiriizndf delight, and a heede hunter is not fikdy soon 1b awatcen 
fooffl it when, idddbever way he tursA treasucee meet his 
eye.*' &xh aepresdoos eotM ^uhag only hmsa die endMonaatt <aC 
the torn attimdist. ' 
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THE TRAINING OF A NATURALIST 

But the voyage of the Beagle meant more to Darwin than the 
mere opportumty to see the world; it trained him to be a naturalist. 
During his five years at sea he learned to work, and to work imder 
conditions that were often almost intolerable. The Beagle was small 
and cramped, and the collections of a naturalist were not alwajjs 
easily cared for. The first lieutenant, who is described by Darwin ih 
terms of the highest admiration, was responsible for the appearanc#. 
of the ship, and strongly objected to having such a litter on deck a^. 
Darwin often made. To this man specimens were "d— d brasdyi 
devilment,” and he is said to have added, “If I were skipper, I would 
soon have you and all your d — d mess out of the place.” Darwin 
is quoted as saying that the absolute necessity of tidiness in the 
cramped space of the Beagle gave him his methodical habits of 
work. On the Beagle, too, he learned what he considered the golden 
rule for saving time, i. e., take care of the minutes, a rule that gives 
significance to an expression he has somewhere used, that all life is 
made of a succession of five-minute periods. 

Darwin, however, not only learned on the Beagle how to work 
against time and under conditions of material inconvenience, but 
he also acquired the habit of carrying on his occupations under con- 
aderable physical discomfort. Although he was probably not seri- 
ously ill after the first three weeks of the voyage, he was constandy 
uncomfortable when the vessel pitched at all heavily, and his sensi- 
tiveness to this trouble is well shown in a letter dated June 3, 1836, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in which he said: “It is lucky fiir me 
diat the voyage is drawing to a close, for I positively suffer more 
from seasickness now than three years ago.” Yet he always kept 
busily at work, and notwithstanding the more or less continuous 
nature of this discomfort, he was not inclined to attrU>ute the diges- 
tive (fistuibances of his later life to these early experioices. 

The return voyage found his spirits somewhat subdued. Writing 
to his sister from Bahia in Brazil where the Beagle crossed hor out- 
ward course, he said: “It has been almost painfiil to find how much 
good enthunasm has been evaporated in the hut four years. I can 
now walk sdierly through a Brazilian forest.” Yen years after in 
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rdiear^g the voyage in his autobiography he declared: ‘"llie 
glories of the vegetation of the Tropics rise befcne my mind at the 
present time nu>re vividly than anything dUe.” 

FR&CnCAL RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE 

Darwin’s opinion of the value of the voyage to him ran scarcdy 
be expressed b^ter than in his own words. In his later years he 
wrote: “The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most important 
event of my life,” and again: “I have always felt that I owe to the 
voyage the first real training or education of my mind; 1 was led 
to attend closely to several branches of natural history, and thus my 
powers of observation were improved, though they were always 
fairly developed.” And finally in a letter to Captain Fitz-Roy he 
said: “However others may look back on the Beag^'s voyage, now 
that the small disagreeable parts are well nigh forgotten, I think it 
far the most fortunate circumstance in my life that the chance af- 
forded by your offer of taking a naturalist fell on me. I often have 
the most vivid and delightful pictures of what I saw on board the 
Beagle pass before my eyes. These recollections, and what I learned 
on natural history, 1 would not exchange for twice ten thousand 
a year.” 

But the voyage of the Beag/e was not only training for Darwin, 
it was the means of gathering together a large and valuable collec- 
tion of specimens that kept naturalists busy for some years to come, 
and added greatly to our knowledge of these distant lands and seas. 
In the work of arranging and describing these collections, Darwin 
was finally (d>liged to take an active part himself, for, to quote from 
his “Life and Letters,” it seemed “only gradually to have occurred to 
him that he would ever be more than a collector of specimens and 
facts, of which the great men were to taake use. And even of the 
value of his collections he seems to have had much doubt, for he 
wrote to Henriow in 1834: 1 really b^an to think that my collec- 
tions were so poor that you were puzzled what to say;<the case is 
now quite on ^ oj^xmte tack, for you are gmlty of exciting all my 
vain feelings to a mo^ comfort!d>ie pitch; if hard wcurk will atone fm 
these thoughts I vow it shall not be spared.’ ” Thus the cdlecrions 
' made on the Beagfe served to cou&m Darwin in the occupation of a 
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naturaHst and brcnig^t him into contaa with mao) ol the working 
adentiits of his day. 


SPECULATIVE SESULTS OP THE VOYAGE 

Darwin, however, not only brought back, as a result of his work 
on the Beag^, large collections of intn^ng spedmnu, but he ca^ 
home with a mind richly stored with mw ideas, and one of 
he {mt into shape so rapidly that it fcnrms no small part of "The 
Voyage of the Beagle.” During mudi of the latter part of the jounW 
he was occupied with a study of coral islands and his theory of tne 
method ibrmadon of these r^narkable deposits was the first io 
gain general acceptance in the scientific world. In fact, his views 
gained so firm a foothold that they are to-day more generally ac- 
cepted than those of any other naturalist. But coral islands were 
not the only objects of his speculations. Without doubt he spoit 
much time reflecting on that problem of problems, the origin of 
species, for, though there is not much reference to this mlqect 
dtha* in the "Voyage” itself or in his letters at that period, he states 
m his autobiography that in July, 1837, less than a year after his 
return, he opened his first notebodt for facts in nation to the 
origin of species about which, as he remarks, he had long reflected.* 
Thus the years spent on the Boag^e were years rich in speculation as 
wdU as in observation and field worL 

Dodbtless the direct results of the voyage of the Beag^ were ac- 
oqitdde to the British Admiralty and justified in their eyes die 
necessary expenditure of money and energy. But the great accom- 
{dishment of that voyage was not the charting cd distant diore lines 
nor the carrying a chain of dironometrical meamrements round 
the world; it was the braining and ediKation td Charles Darwin 
as a natuialist, and no ^eater tribute can be paid to the vojnge 
ffan what Darwin himsdf has said: "I fed-sure that it was this 
training which has enabled me to do whatever I have done in 
sdence.” 

*Itar Danrin’t conclwiciu oa das sri^act see ‘Tlw Oris>B of StKcseer k JL Ch si. 



RELIGION 

I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

By PtoFEssoR R. B. Perry 

T here are two ways of reading the documents of religion. 
In the first place one may read the book of one’s own faith, 
as the Christian reads his Bible. In this case one reads for 
instruction or education in some source to which one attributes 
authority, and finds there the familiar and wdldoved symbols of 
one’s own belief and hope. Such a rdation between a man and a 
book is only possible under peculiar conditions. It is the work of 
time and tradition and social experience. A book does not become 
a man’s ‘1)ible” unless it has been the principal quickening influence 
in his spiritual life and the source of his illuminadon, so that he 
returns to it when he needs to reanimate his purposes or confirm 
his belief. A "bible” is the proved remedy to which a man con- 
fidently resorts for the health of his own soul. It becomes associated 
in his mind with all that he owes to it, and ail that he hopes frmn 
it; so that it is not only an instrument, but a symbol. The sacred 
book of any racial or historical religion is, of course, more than 
such a personal bible, by as much as a race is more than an individual 
or history rban a lifetime. But it is the personal ration, that be- 
tween a nian and the book that has become his sacred bode, that I 
want here to emphasize. It is evident that in such a relation the 
ready's atdtude will be unique; it will differ firom his attitude to 
any other bode. Religious ^uments are usually and normally 
read in this way. Each man reads his own bible. And it is only 
when a document is somebody’s tnhle in this seme ,diat it is a 
religious ^bchmeat at all * 

(mm men’s sous 

But there is a second way in which such documents may be send, 
and it is this second way that must be adt^tted by thiwe w^ vmk to 
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read rdig^us literature with any con^nrdienaveness. One may 
read another man’s bibie. Now this requires a quite difierent atti- 
tude, and one that may need to be cultivated. It will not do to look 
£Dr the same value which one finds in the book of one’s own rdigion; 
or to judge by one’s own peculiar spiritual standards. For then the 
other man’s bibie will seem cold, ..r^Mignant, superstitious, / or 
heretical. Nor will it do to read another man’s bibie as so much 
secular literature, for then it will appear curious, ^tastic, or\at 
best poetical. It is necessary to bring one’s self by imagination and 
sympathy to an understanding of the other man’s outlook and needs. 
The outward aspect of Mohammedanism is to the Christian travel^ 
only a curious local custom. But^ “I would have you,” says H. Field- 
ing in his “Hearts of Men,” “go and kneel beside the Mohammedan 
as he prays at the sunset hour, and put your heart to his and wait 
for the echo that will surely come.” It is in the inward value of this 
outward posture that its religion lies. And the same is true of any 
sacred writings. Their religious meaning is relative to the believer 
whom they exalt, stir, comfort, enlighten, or strike with awe. And 
no one can apprehend that meaning who cannot bring himsdf at 
least for the moment into the believer’s attitude. 

Perhaps this seems to ask too much. How can one convert oneself 
in turn into a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, a Christian, a Brahman, 
and a Conf udan ? ’There is, however, a saving possibility. May there 
nt^ be some attitude common to ail believers? May one not divest 
oneself of what is peculiar to one’s own religion and yet retain a 
something which is in all religion, and by this come to a better 
understanding of each religion? An Englishman may understand 
a Frenchman by becoming less Engh^ and more human. Similarly 
it is possible tiiat a Christian may understand Mohammedanism by 
becoming less Christian and more religious. “No matter where you 
gi^” says Fielding, “no matter what the faitfaris called, if you have 
the hearing ear, if your heart is in unison with the heart of the 
world, you will hear always the same song.” There i% in other 
wcurds, a sameness in all rdigion, wluch is the link between one 
^edal cult and another; and by coming to know and feel tius 
oraunon rdigion one may pass beyond the limits of one’s native 
religkius province. 
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There is a danger that this important truth should be misunder> 
stood. Some years ago a Parliament of R^g^ns was hdd in ooor 
nection with the World's Fair at Chicago. It was a spectacular ami 
in^H’essive event which no dodbt did much to libmlize and broaden 
religious opinion in Ammca. But it encouraged the misladcen 
opinion that because all religions are equally rdigious they must be 
equally good or true. It would be equally reasonable to argue that 
because all forms of political organization are equally political, one 
must be as sound or equitable as another. All polities arise in re- 
sponse to the same fundamental need for order and justice and in 
so far as they are accepted and persist, they must to some extant 
satisfy that need. And to understand a foreign polity I must see 
how it accomplishes in its way and for its place and time what my 
polity accomplishes in another way for me. But it does not follow 
that the two are equally sound in principle, or that the one mi^t 
not be corrected in the light of the other. Similarly rdigion arises 
in response to the same fundiOnental need, a need that is world-wide 
and for all time. But one religion may meet that need more 
genuindy and permanendy than another; it may be based on a 
truer notion of man or God, and so deserve preference in a com- 
parative and critical study. 

It is also important to avoid the error of supposing that religions 
should lose their individuality and retain only what they have in 
common. A religion which consisted only of what it had in common 
with all other religions would probably be no rdigion at all. There 
are peculiar needs as well as common needs. A rdigion must satidy 
the concrete community or individual, and not the abstraa man. 
Perhaps, in all strictness, there must be as many rdigions as there 
are believers or worshipers. But this is quite contistmt widt the im- 
portaot truth that tho’e is one constant* factor in life from which 
all rdigions qiriog, and which makes of religion a common necessity. 
And if one is to ^dy the forms or read die literature of a rdigion 
that is not one's own, one must see them in this light. One must 
become for the purpose dmply rdigfous; one must becadie alive 
not only to one's peculiar nee^ but to that deeper and identical, 
need from which all rdigions have spnu^. 

I have niggested that this «aitude requires cultivatum. This is 
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doobdess the case with the great majority even o£ enlightened readers 
ot die present day, and is very af^iarent in the history vi European 
though^ By a curious working of the laws of habit and imitatkm 
we are for the most part blind to the meaning of our oMnmonest 
sodal pracdoes. How many men who obey law and authcnity, or 
vdio are loyal to the peculiar pc^tical in^pidon under which diey 
live^ reflect upon the utility of government? Most men take govonl 
nMnt for granted, or fail to think of it at all; and merely assert diei^ 
huidottal diderenoes or personal grievances. Similarly most m«a| 
tel^hxt as a general fact, as a human institution, does not exist, i' 
They are oonacious only of their particular religious differences; or 
they identify rdigion so thoroughly with a special religion thsu diey 
can think of alien rdigions only as irreligion. For the vast majority 
of Oiristians to be religious means the same thing as to be Oiristian; 
not to believe as they believe means the same thing as to be an 
“unbelieva.” Nevertheless a great change has taken place in die 
course of the last three centuries, and it will be wordi our while 
briefly to trace it. 

NATUKAL persus POSITIVE KEUGION 

As everyone knows, modern thought arose as a [Hotest against a 
tendency in the Middle Ages to take mo many things for granted. 
Reason was m be freed from authority, tradition, and pedantry. But 
dus meaiu; at fir^ only that man was m exercise his rmson in the 
fields of physics and metaphysics. It was siqiposed in the seventeendi 
century that he could do this and yet not question die authority ot 
the state, die church, and the established ethiml code. Hie man of 
reason was to be internally free, but externally obedieat. Institutions, 
in dhort, were still to be taken for granted. But in the righteenth 
oemury die liberated reason was directed m institutions tfaetnsdves,. 
and thm arose a rational (xhic% a new pditic^ science, and a theory 
of "natural religkm.” Hobbes, a ^tury eatker, was the foreninner 
of diis .movement, and so the original author .of all modena aorial 
revohitions in so far as these arose from i^as and not fomi im- 
mediate {practical exigendes. Of religion Ifobbes vmne as fidbws:* 
"In these four things, opinion of ghosts, ^nmancc ot second ciutte^ 
devotkm tovidrd what men call fear, and takii^ at diiqgs casod for 
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pfognosdcs, coimsuth die lu^iural seed of which by reascm 

of the didereiit fancies, judgments, and passions of several men, 
hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that those which are 
used by one man are for the most part ridiculous to another.** Ihis 
passa^ appears in the **Leviathan,’* ^ published in 1651. In xy^ 
Hume wrote a treatise bearing the title ‘‘The Natural History erf 
Religion,” in which he contended that perfythdism is the original 
form of religion, and that “the first ideas of religion arose not from 
a contemplation erf the works of nature, but from a concern with 
regard to the events of life, and from the incessant hopes and fears 
which actuate the human mind ” Agitated by “the anxious concern 
for happiness, the dread of future misery, the terror of death, the 
thirst of revenge, the appetite for food, and odier necessaries • . . 
men scrutinize, with a trembling curiosity, the course of future 
causes, and examine the various and contrary events of human life. 
And in this disordered sce^ with eyes still more disordered and 
astonished, they see the first obscure traces of divinity ” Both of 
these passages represented a manner of regarding religion which 
was revolutionary and offensive to the conservative opinion <rf the 
time. They meant that in a certain sense Christianity must be re- 
garded as on a par with the most despised superstitions, since all 
spring from the same seed in human nature, or from the same 
general situation in which all men find themselves. It is iitan*s fear 
of fortune, his hope of controlling the deeper forces of nature for his 
own good, from which his religion has ^ung, and all rdigions 
ahke may be juci^ied by their power to dispdi this foar and foifiU this 
hope. So there arose the differ^ice bttween “natural religum,” 
rdigion conceived as springing from die constitution of man and 
the common facts of Ufe, and “positive rdtgion,” which consists in 
some specific instfoxtson, tradition, and dogi^ One now hat a new 
standard by wfaidi to judge of idigfoxu Just as one mey compare 
mcmardiy and democracy with rthxme m dieir trmtf m inswu- 
xnents of govermneot, ao one may oompaxe ChdMbmky and 
Buddhism with reteienmm they frilfiBmemirf the geaeia! 
need. Whkb u die better leligionrht the seam of dmngbeliw 
a b insended to do? quite opart from the question 
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of comparative merits there is a new field of study opened to the 
hunum mind, the study of religion as a natural historical fact 

COMPARATIVE REUGION 

Hume’s “Natural History of Religion” has devdoped in two 
directions. First, the emphasis in the ninet^th century on history, 
and evolution, the interest in the sources and manifold varieties of|’ 
all growing things, promoted the development of what is now called I 
“Comparative Religion.” Missionaries, travelers, and in recent years I 
students of anthropology and ethnography have collected the , 
religious literature and described the religious customs of India, 
China, and Japan, as w^ as of primitive and savage peoples in all 
parts of the globe. Ancient religions have been made known through 
the development of arclueology. Most important of all for the re- 
covery of the past has been the increased knowledge of languages. 
The ^owledge of Sanskrit opened the way to an understanding of 
the sources of the ancient Indian religions; the translation of hiero- 
glyphics and cuneiform characters has brought to light the ancient 
religions of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. More refined methods 
have shed a wholly new light upon Greek and early Semitic religions. 
The possession of this wealth of material has made possible new 
generalizations concerning the generic character of religion, or con- 
cerning its origin and evolution. 

The work of Tylor, Spencer, Max Muller, Andrew Lang, and 
Frazer may be said to signalize a genuinely new branch of human 
knowledge in which religion as a universal human interest or aspect 
of Ufa is made an otqect of dispasaonate and emjnrical study. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGimf 

Second, toward die close of the nineteenth century a great impetus 
was given to the science of psydudogy, and thisns reflected in an- 
other extendfln of Hume’s “Natural IWstory of Rdigion,” in what 
is called “Fsychology of ReUgion.” There, is the question of the 
^eoileHs of the rdigious consciousness from instincts and sentiments 
sudiES fear and reverence. There are psycluflog^cal types of fel^km 
ladi-sa James’s “sick soul” and “reUg^n of healthy mindedaes.” 
There is the elabcmae analyas of the mystical expoience, widi its 
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"rhythm,” its “disconnection,” and its chara(;teristic stages. Special 
psychological importance attaches to religious crises, such as "con* 
version,” and thdr rdation to phydological conditions such as 
adolescence. Certain religious states border upon hysteria and be> 
long to the domain of abnormal psychology, others illustrate the 
play of the great social forces of imitation and suggestion. Professor 
James’s great book has given currency to its title “Varieties of Re* 
ligious Experience,” and these varieties are being collected, described, 
and catalogued by an ever-increasing body of observers. 

But both Hobbes and Hume, as we have seen, attempted to name 
the generic essence of rdigion. What amid all its varieties external 
and internal, amid its bewildering manifoldness of ritual, (k>gma, 
and mental state, is its common character? Were these authors cor- 
rect in tracing all religion to man’s fear of the influence of the 
deeper causes of nature on his fortunes? This question is still the 
interesting question which vitalizes the patient empirical studies in 
comparative religion and the psychology of religion, and constitutes 
the problem of philosophy of religion. 

THE ORIGIN OF REUGION 

To what universal fact does religion owe its existence? Is it per- 
chance a fact concerning human nature? It has often been tau^t 
that man possesses a distinct and original faculty called “the religmus 
consciousness” by which he forms the idea of God. All men, pos- 
sessing the same mental constitution, will thus agree in conceiving 
of a God. But this view is bas^ upon an obsolete psychology. It is 
now generally believed that a man is bom with instincts and 
capacities which enable bim to cope with his world, but wluch do 
not predetermine his ideas. These result from experience, from the 
interaction between his instincts and capacities and the environment 
in which he is called upon to exercise them. As respects religicm in 
particular it has become fairly evident that it calls into {flay various 
factors of humim nature, such as the instincts cl fear of of curiosity, 
no one of which is in itsdf {leculiafly rdigmus. The irii^om.ccm- 
sdousness, in other words, is complex and derived rather than 
luigioal; a f»oduct of ex{>enence radter than an innate posseadon 
ofthemind. How then is thfronivarsalityc^ religion to be account 
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£orf Time is a secamd possibility. Perhaps God, the object ol 
reli^oa, is a common and huniliar object, like tbe sun— so pdlpsdde^ 
so diiquitous that no man can fail to acquire a notion of it. But if 
one sets aade all preconceived ideas and ^ks out upcm mie’s worid 
with the eye of a first discoverer, or of a Martian just arrived upon 
earth, one cbes not find God. God is n^^an evident fact in any ; 
ordinary sense. Herbert Spencer attempted to trace rdigion to a t 
belief in ghosts founded upon the experience of dreams. To one I 
who interprets dreams naivdy it is doubdess a fiict that persons 1 
"appear” after death and seem to q>eak and act where thw bodies ' 
are not. But in so far as a ghost is such a commonplace and evident 
fact it is not a God. It is merely one sort of curious creature that 
inhabits this teeming world. And the religious man finds objects 
of worship in what is most substantial and least ghostlike. It is a 
forced and far-fetched hypothesis that would have us explain the 
worship of the sun, or the sea, or the Creator, by suppoang that man 
has projected into nature the substances of his dreams. God is not a 
substance. He is not more vaporous or incorporeal than he is 
liquid or solid, except in sophisticated theologies. And it is certainly 
only in a careless or figurative sense diat God can be said to be 
manifest in his works, in the splendor or terrors o£ nature. He may 
be inferred or interpreted fiom these, but he is not perceived as 
literally present in tbdr midst. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his handiwork,” but not to the 
eye of tbe mere observer of fact even tboi^ it be placed at the end 
d a tdescope. 

There seems to me to be mdy one alternative left. We must, I 
^nk, oondude that in so for as religion is universal it arises from 
the eoftjunction of man and his environment. Its seed is the situation 
in whi^ man finds luauself, a situation made up of two interacting 
pait^ man and his world. Letus seeif wecantfosadbethissknation 
so as to see the iiwvitableness of rdbgbn. 

life may be {noadly descrfoed as seel^ing something under ghen 
ammsttnees. Man is impelled toward ends, and fimited by -an 
eidsting ntuatkm. U we dew our wodd dramatically, atul asagn 
to nun tbe rSfe of hwo, the fondanuntd foot is his dqpradenoe oo 
widtosmeat. Heensts^asitwei^ de^tetfae tBviranmem,vduch, 
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^ougji it has givoi biith tt> luti^ is ever threatening to devour himj 
and whatever he gains must be wrung from that oivironmeot. Life 
must be conducted, in short, on terms dictated by its environmmt 
But before region we must suppose life to have already conquered 
something nature and made k its own. When man £bds himseli^ 
there is already much that he can contttd. He can move about freely 
on the surface of the earth; he can manipulate physical objects and 
so procure himself food and shelter; and through individual prowess 
or.thrcHigb combination he can control other men. Within certain 
limits, dun, man has the upper hand, and may make his fortune as 
he wills. But these limits are narrow. They are, of course most 
narrow in the early stages of hiunan development. But thwe has 
been no time in which they have not been pitifully narrow. Man 
may deceive himself. He may so magnify his achievements or be so 
preoccupied with his afbdrs as to enjoy illudons of grandeur and 
self-sufficiency. But it is a question if our Western, modem, and 
“civilized” boastfulness does not betoken a more imperfott sense of 
prqx>rtion than that consciousness of dependence whidi was once 
fdt more keenly and is still felt wherever man finds himself in the 
immediate presence of the unharnessed energies of nature. In any 
case man is periodically reminded, if he is not perp^ially mindful, 
of the great residual environment that is beyond his controL Man 
proposes, but after all something beyond him disposes. Floods 
droughts, pestilence, ri^s of climate^ subjeoicm, error, failure-^ 
these are the foots that teach and drive hcane die lesstai of dspestd- 
enoe. The most impresdve and unansweriffile fact is death. The 
whole fabric of personal adbievement^ woven by innumteraMe pains- 
taking act^ aU the fruits of strug^ and of growth— f»ssessions, 
power, friendship— are apparostly annihibtod in an instant; and 
with an ease that would be ridictdom if k were ncA so deqdy tragic. 

Now how shafl man profit by this Idtter lesson? He mutt not 
deqpak if he is to live; for to live is to hope for mid to seek a yraf 
out of every , predicament. To live in the casuciottaiatf^oi&nkiide 
and dependence means to kick for h(^ If dw forces that man 
cannot oontml do actually determine, his destiny, then he must aak 
to vnn thiem over, or to rdly Jbhatdf with dknsu. Heo^. I bdieve, fa 
die root of rdigbn: theattesqn Cf nian, oonscibus his hel^tesmessi 
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to uoite himself with the powers which do actually dominate. Re* 
ligion is a sense of need, a conviction of the insecurity of any merely 
worldly advantage that he may gain for himself and a ufay of salva- 
tion through coming to terms with that wludbi controls his destiny. 
Religion is both h>unded on fear and consummated in hope. 

It will perhaps seem strange that one>should thus have attempt^ 
to describe rdigion tvithout referring to ddty. But the reason mr 
the attempt lies in the fact that deity is not the cause of religion, bm 
the product of religion. God is not, as we have seen, a manifest faa 
among facts; but is an object invoked to meet the religious neetu 
Let us consider briefly the various types of deity to which religion' 
has given rise. 


TYPES OF DEmr 

The commonest of all objects of worship is some prominent aspect 
of nature such as the sky, sun, moon, and stars, the earth, the sea, 
rivers, winds, the seasons, day, and night. Before the development 
of science man cannot control the operations of these phenomena. 
Whether they shall favor him with moderate rains, fertility, a calm 
passage and temperate weather, or torture and destroy him with 
drought, flood, storm, and the extremes of heat and cold, he can 
neither foretell nor predetermine. He can only wait and tremble, 
hope and pray. That he should hope and pray is inevitable. It is the 
instinct of any living thing toward that which is to decide its fate 
and which it is impotent otherwise to controL The sun thtis re- 
garded as able ather to bless or to destroy, and therefore an ol^ect 
d importunity, already begins to be a god. But there is lacking a 
factor which if it be not absolutely indispensable to deity, is almost 
invariably present. I r^er to what is ccunmonly called "personifica- 
tion.’* What is wonhiped is the "spirit" in the sun, or the sun con- 
strued as sprit. But this factor, too, arises, I b^eve, directly fiom 
the practical situation and not from any m^physics on the part 
ai the woc^per. It is the sequel to the fiuniliar fact that we impute 
interest or to any agency that help or hurts. I do not mean that 

there is.any erqtress judgment to drat ^ect, but that out ^notional 
and pracdcsal re^ronse is amilar to that whidi we accord m other 
Utdng intfividuak The aninud will exhfint rage toward the rod 
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with which he is prodded, the child will chastise the blocks which 
“r^use” to stand uf^ as 1^ hoher will revwige him^ iq»n the 
perverse golf stidc 1^ iMeaking it across his Lwe. Similaidy it is 
natural to lov^ eulogize, caress, or adorn any object to which one 
owes pleasure or any ot^ beo^t. These responses are equivalent 
to imputing an attitude to their objects, an attitude of o^ce or 
hostility when the effect is hurtful, and one benevolence when the 
eff^ is helpfuL This, I believe, is the nx>t of rdigious personificar 
tion. The sun, in so far as its effects are good, is an dqea of gratitude 
for favor shown; in so far as its effects are bad, it is an object cff 
solicitous regard in the hope that its hostility may be averted and 
its favor won. The sun so regarded or worshiped is the sun god. 
The extent to which the will or intent, and the power over man, are 
divorced from the visible and bodily sun and regarded as a "q>irit” 
is of secondary importance; as is also the extent to which such a god 
has a history of his own apai; from his treatment of man. For the 
wcuberant imagination of the Greeks the sun god becomes an in' 
dividuality vividly realized in art, poetry, and legencL But for prac- 
tical people like the Chinese, "k is enough*” as Professor Nfoore 
points out, "to know what the Gods do, and what th^ wordiipers 
have to do to secure thdr fovor, without trying to imagine what 
they are like.” * 

A second type of daty is the ancestor; the actual human ancestctf', 
as worshiped by the Oiines^ the mystical animal anrostor of totan- 
iisn, or any deity ado{tted as ancestor, as the Christian God is churned 
as Father by his believers. The idea of kinship with the object 
vrorship is very wi^spread, and its modve is dearly intedigibJe in 
the light td w^t has been said above. Kin^p impliet alliance, the 
existence of friai^y support and the right to claim it One’s de- 
paxfod ancestors bdimg to that world beymid foom which emanate 
the dread fences that cme cannot comrdL Thwr {nesence there means 
that there are friends at court Man is not smrminded by sndiffeieitt 
strainers, but by bangs bound to Mm by nature smd^iniepaRdiie 
ties, partisans uho ae fovocahly Indined. * 

A third type of daty isdietiitdatf go^oanoeivadnd hoe to tender 
soaae apeced aarvka He may be personal, tiiba^ ior natimnd 
*a, F. aieWK *1ianqraf ItsiysM," 9 . as. 
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protector; or the good genius o£ some human or sodal acdvity, such 
as is the god who presides over husbandry, war, cm: navigation, or 
the hcunely household god of the hearth and the “cooking furnace.’’ 
Here the insistent need invents and objectifies its own fulfillment. 

All three m>tions of deity may be united in a local tribal deity, 
“who on the one hand has fixed relations race of men, and on 
the other hand has fixed relations to a definite sphere of nature,” so 
that “the worshiper is brought into stated and permanent alliance 
with certain parts of his material environment which are not subject 
to his will and control.” * 

THE IDEA OF A SUPBEME DETTr 

There is one further notion of deity that demands recognition in 
this brief summary, the nodon, namely, of the supreme deity. As 
men develop in intelligence, imaginadon, and in range of social 
intercourse, it is inevitable that one god should be exalted above all 
othors, or worshiped to the exclusion of all others. Such a religious 
concepdon arises from the experience of the unity of nature or of the 
unity of man. There is an evident hierarchy among the powers of 
luuure; some are subordinated to others, and it is natural to con- 
ceive of one as supreme. Most evident to sense is the exultadon of 
the heavens above the earth and the intermediate spaces. So we 
find Heaven to be supreme God among the Chinese, and Zeus 
among the Greeks. On the other hand, there is a hierarchy among 
tutelary and ancestral gods. As the patron gods of individuals, of 
q)ecial arts, or of tribes and provinces are subordinated to the 
national god, so the nadonal god in turn is subjected to the god of a 
conquering nadon. Allied with the idOa of universal conquest is 
the idea of an all-dominant god, the god of the ruling class. Or a 
tutelary god may be universal in propordon to the universality of 
ihe acdvity over which he presides. 'The gods of*die same acdvity 
though banging originally to diflerent cults may come to be 
identified; » that there arises the conc^don of a god that shall be 
universal in the sense of jx-esiding over the common undertaking' in 
which all men are im^iged. And similarly the god from whom all 
men are d escended will take precedence of die gods at fiuniliei4 

*W. SsibeftMp Snddis “R^^^on at dw SendHs.” p. 134. 
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tribes, and nations. Thus there are several more or less indepenc^t 
motives which may lead to a universal religion, such as Christiaaity, 
whose god is a god of all men, regardless of time, place, race, or 
station. 

Deity, then, in the generic sense common to all rdigions, high and' 
bw, is some force beyond the range of man’s control, potent over 
his fortunes, construed as friendly or hostile, and so treated as to 
secure, if possible, its favor and support. It is important in the next 
plaice to point out two different motives in worship, connected with 
two different ways in which the worshiper and his god may be 
brought into unison. To put it briefly, one may propose to have 
one’s own way, or siurrender to the god’s way. This is the religious 
application of the foct that there are two ways to retain satisfaction 
and peace of mind; to get what one wants, or to want what one 
gets. Religion may be said always to lie somewhere between these 
two extremes. It is natural and reasonable to try the former method 
first. And this is undoubtedly the earlier motive In worship. Man 
wants food, and long life, and victory over his enemies, and he se^s 
to gain the deity’s support in these tmdertakings. But there is never* 
a time when he does not recognize the necessity of making con- 
cessions. He pays sacrifices, or observes taboo, or adopts the code 
of conduct which his god prescribes. And it is the common rtiigious 
experience that the conditions of divine favor become more exacting, 
while the benefit is less evident. Thus there arises, what philosoffliers 
calltlie problon of evil, of which the clastic Christian exprestion is 
to be found in the Book of Job,* who “was perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God, and eschewed evil,’’ and neverthdess was 
vitited with every misery and disaster. In so far as Job solved this 
problem he found the solution in entire surrender to the will of 
God. “Naked came I out of my mother’s W(»nb, and mdted ^lall 
I return thitho:: the Lord gave, and the Lord hsuh taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” Nevertiteless in tl» end “the 
Lord gave Job twice as much as he had befcne.” Certainljr a/^gfon 
of utter renundation would be no reUgfon at alL Thar^ wotdd be 
no motive in wtMtiup ulilenaae were in some sense ttiemed thereby. 
’Use tendmey in the evolution of rdigfoa is to sifostitute for ^ 

*H. C;, iffiv, 7 i€. • 
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cataal or worldly Uessing for adiich one had at first invoked divine 
aid a new and higher good which one learns to find in the mode 
of life whidi relig^n prescribes. Religion becomes thus not merdy 
instrumental, but educative. From it one learns not so much the 
way to satisfy one’s natural and secular wants, as the way to de^se 
those wants and set one’s heart on other ihings. It is tUs mingled| 
sdf>as8ertion and seif-surrender in religion that makes reverence its! 
diaracteristic emotion. God is both the means by which one realizes l 
one’s Old, and also a higher law by whidi one’s end is reconstructed. 

tHE REUGION OF BENUNCUTION 

The rdigion in which entire renunciation is most closely approxi- 
mated is the philosophical or esoteric religion of India. All the 
varieties of this religion reflect one fundamental attitude to life, the 
feding that no good can come of persistent endeavor. The attempt 
to fulfill desire is hopdess. The Indian does not abandon himself 
to despair; but he differs from his occidental brother in this, that 
whereas the latter hopes by divine aid, or in the distant future, to 
adiieve dther personal happiness or the perfection of what he calls 
*dvilization,” the former regards the whole attempt as founded on 
ettcx. Its inevitable failure does not signify real failure, but the 
adoption of a wrong standard of success. According to the teadiing 
Ae "Upanishads” even separate individuality is an illurion per- 
petuated by desire. 

When all the passmn is at rest 
That lurks within the heart of man 
Then is the modal no mote mortal. 

But here and now attainedi Brahnum.* 

la Brdimaa, die deeper unity of the world, the individual has his 
tme being and is saved. 

The importance <£ regarding the conception of God, not as the 
root of but as the piquet of region, appears when we 

come to die cmirideratioa of Buddhism.' For Buddhism is, in fact, 
8 fodfett xdighxQ* pandoackal as thru may seeau It is true that 

*Qaoteil hjr 6 . F. Mooe^ ep. dt, ]>. 270 . 

*awJecaii« hjr Fnfcsser fnaimni, fadow. 
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Buddha himsdf has come like Ccmfudus to be au objett idigioa. 
Every founder ci a rdigbn is almost inevitably defied by hu fid- 
lowers. But Buddha did not defy himsdf. He tat^ht men to rqiard 
even the soul itself as a transient and illusory experieice. Stdfirir^ 
is the universal law of existetce. &cistence is the penalty of desire, 
a rebirth owing to Karma, the dispositions and desert wlddi are the 
prediMtate of a previous existence. There is a fital recurrence 
existeice^ for life tends eve: to create the conditions of its own re- 
incarnation and continuance. Ssdvation means not succesdtd exist- 
ence the realization of actual deures, but escape fiom existence, 
through the conquering of deare. In sudbi a religion there is no god, 
for there is no ulterior power in or through which man is to fulfill 
his positive longings. But it is nevertheless religion, in that it is a 
rdease of man from his predicament. Nirvana is perhaps fiom all 
odier points of view equivalent to annihilation; but from the point 
of view of man, conscious of his hdplessness and fiiilure, it means 
sdvadon. It is a philosophy of life, an aca>rd between man atwi his 
world by which he wins the greatest good diat he can concdve. 

In order to understand the general scope of rdigious literature it 
is not sufficient that one should grasp the genial princi{de of 
religion. One must know something of the forms which religion 
assumes in human life; and eq>ecially important is it to know some- 
thing of its rdations to science on the <me hand, and to art and 
poetry on the other hand. 

aSLIOION AND SCaNCB 

By science let us understand knowledge founded on fact or 
rigorous reasoning. How far is one to construe religioin literature 
as science, that is, as die work of man’s tbeorizit^ and cognizing 
faculties? There is probably more confinbn in ^ mattsn’ at the 
{»esent time than tl^ has ever been in the ptot. The increase of 
dotffit, the sdentffic rdutation of briiefi once amhcuized by reiig^oii, 
have led to various attempts to retain these beliefsby a:*d^per actof 
“feith,” or tax acaaint of duir auhjective and imaginirive values. 
Since the ascendancy of Cathdic ordfedoxy m the fotErteec^ qen* 
tray thoe has been a ttmdy ^idency to one Christian tesdir 

ihg a£^ another, ihn Mcwy ol' Jonsffi and ^ vriiale, the account ol 
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aeation in Geneas, and now evm the mkades of the New Tesu* 
mem, as fictions whkh are to be valued as symbds, tradition, poetry, 
or as parts of a system of fiuth which as a whole is to be judged not 
by reference to historic fiict but by its comforting or reiterating 
effect upon the bdiever. But if we recall to our minds that original 
hunaan need in response to which religion mases, it is unmistakably 
evident that there must be a nucleus of truth in a religion if it is to 
meet that need at all. In religion man seeks to relate himself profit- 
ably to things as they are. He seeks to save his soul by adopting the 
cmirse that is consistent with the deeper reality. If he is misled as to 
the nature of reality, then his whole plan is founded on error and is 
foredoomed to failure. If the forces of nature have no power, or 
are not to be influenced by human importunity, then it is folly to 
worship them. If there be no deeper cause that guarantees the 
triumph of righteousness, then the Christian’s hope is illusory, and 
his prayer and worship idle. In short, every religion is at heart a 
belief in something as true, and if that something be not true, then 
the religion is discredited. 

Nevertheless, although there is a scientifiq nucleus in every re- 
ligion, that nucleus is but a small fraction of it. In the first place 
religion differs from science proper in that it deliberat^y adopts a 
view of things according to which man is the central fact of the 
universe. Religion is interested in cosmic affairs only in so far as 
they bear upon human fortunes. Hence it finally expresses itself not 
in judgments of fact, but in emotion, such as hope, fear, confidence, 
despair, reverence, lov^ gratitude or self-subjection. Its object is 
the coanos or some ulterior cosmic agency, construed as helpful or 
hurtful, colored by the worshiper’s solicitude. Hence much r^gious 
hterature, such, for example, as the Psalms,^ or St. Augustine’s Con- 
fesaons,' are essentially expressions of the religious emotions, char- 
acterizations of deity not by the use of cold scientific formulas, but 
by the use of epith^ that signify the fedings and attitude of the 
wmrdfiper hims^ 

A second non-sdentific fiutor in rdigion is that oontriboted by 
the j|iaaguiation and 1^ social tradition. Religion differs from theory 
injfot it comes after and not before bdief. RdUigion is not effective, 
* H. Cv sUv, i45fi. *lf. C. tS, sA 
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does not do its work, until after some interpretation of cosmic forces 
has been adopted by an individual and become the accq>ted 
basis of his life. Buddhism begins as a religion when the individual 
enters upon that course of discipline by which he hopes to attain 
Nirvana; and Christianity begins when the believer actually follows 
the way of salvation by prayer, obedience, and good vrorks. And in 
all important historical religions the underlying dogmas are assimi- 
lated not only to personal but also to social life. They are com> 
monly and collectively believed, and have become the unconscious 
presuppositions of a community worship. The office of the religious 
imagination is in making these scientific presuppofitions vital and 
effective. A religion of hope is not a series of propositions conc^ n- 
ing the favorable bearing of cosmic forces, but a vivid realization 
of the purport of such propositions, a hopefulness translated into 
emotional buoyance or confident action. By the imagination religious 
truth is made impressive, so that it evokes the afiections and motir 
vates action. The social counterpart is found in tradition and sym- 
bolism, which secures the continuity and solidarity of religious feel- 
ings and practices. In brie^ then, we may expect to find in all ex- 
pressions of religion, such as religious literature, certain underlying 
assumptions which are capable of being converted into scientific 
propositions; but these will be overlaid and obscured by an imag- 
inative and symbolic representation in which their meaning is 
emotionally and practically reafized. 

There is axusther important respect in which religion diffiers from 
science^ namely, in its proceeding beyond the limits of evidence. 
There never was and never will be a religion which possesses the 
same verification that is demanded in tire case trf a sdentific theory. 
RdhgioQ is a leap in the dark. The reason for this is evident. F<^ 
jMraxxical purposes it is necessary to conclude matters tirat for striedy 
theotetiod purposes one would postpone in the hope td further li^t 
Life is an emergency, a critis, or as William James has sai^ a 
"forced option.” * One must make up oik’s mind qukkly, or live 
altogedier at random. What diaU one make of this worhi, and what 
shall onrdo to be saved? The dedtion cannot be postporred; smd 
yet the evkknee is, strictly conadeted, mooacluaive. Faith means 
»«rne Wai (a p. 3. 
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to bdieve what seetm prab^ik, and to believe it not half-heartedly, 
but with conviction. For if one bdieves hadf-heartedly, one cannot 
proceed according to one’s belief or attain salvation by it. The de 
ment of sheer faith may be more or less, according to the d^ree of 
oidcal and {diilosoiducal power which the wcnrshiper possesses. 
But in ev «7 case there will be some basis 4a*etperienced &ct and 
in mferoice, and also some “will to believe” or reliance on authority. 
And we shall consequently find in religious literature a note of 
dogmatic certainty and of willfulness, which is as inevitable in such 
a context as it would be intolerable in science. 

KEUGION AND MORALTIT 

Ihere is one furtho’ topic to which even so brief an introduction 
as this must allude. What is the relation between rdigion and 
morality? Are we to regard ethical teachings such as those of the 
Book of Proverbs or the Sayings of Confucius " as religious? To 
answer this question, we have only, I think, to bear dearly in mind 
the generic meaning of religion. A mode of life becomes religious 
only when it is pursued under certain auspices; only when it is 
conceived as sanctioned by the general nature of the cosmos, and 
as constituting a way dE salvation. If justice be prized as a means 
of social welfare it is ethical; if it be adopted as a means of winning 
the ibvor of God, or as a means of achieving Nirvaoe, it is religious. 
The moral life takes on a religious character when it is in some way 
connected with the. cosmic life. In the so-called “ethical religituis” 
die mode of life prescribed by rdigicm tends to coindde vidth that 
prescribed by die moral consdousness, and righteousness is con- 
cdved as the way of salvation. Nee^ess to say, such a contraction 
dt morality gteady eidiances its impresriveness and appeaL In all 
tfltiad ieligh>tts that are injured with hope, religh*n tuids to a good 
oonsdebbe the sense of ascendency or victory over nature. Right 
takes mi the aspect of ultimate reality. To dieer duty is added 
CDB^&nce, iiu{Krat»Hi, the expectaticm of liniidess and durdite 
ad&veotfmt. Even in pesanustic rdigiohs of the ethical type, 
aaors^ty acijidies pceni^ as having riiptenie importance esci^ 
frani sdsery ttf existaice. And from die rdighms consciotimest 
C., sliv, dA feeton bv A. D. Shefeld, bdov. 
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as sudi, irrespective of its special claims and bdieb, morality acqmres 
a cmain dignity and reinforcement For religion encourages man 
to look at life roundly and seriously. It frees from the obsessum 
of pas^n and the circumscription of immediate interests. It keq>s 
alive the cosmic imagination, and invites attention to the problem 
of life as a whole in all its bearings, internal and external. 

Thus it is fair to conclude that rdigion is universal in two senses, 
the one hand it springs from a universal need. On the otho: 
hapd, it possesses a universal value, and cannot fail, however much 
of error or blindness there may be in it, to devate and dignify life. 
True rdigion is better than frls^ but it is not less certain that rdigion 
is better than irreli^n. 



II. BUDDHISM 

Bt Professor C. R. LanmCh 


T he life of Gotama, the Enlightened One, or Buddha, a life 
of eighty years, is divided into two part^ one of thirty-five 
years and one of forty-five, by the event of his Enlightenment 
or Bodhi. This seeing of a new light is to a Buddhist the one supreme 
event of the incalculably long aton now current, just as is the birth 
of Jesus in Occidental chronology. Those first thirty-five years are 
again divided into two parts, the period of his life as a prince or 
the time from his birth until (at the age of twenty-nine’) he forsook 
the world to struggle for the Supreme Enlightenment, and the period 
of the six years of that struggle. Of these thirty-five years we have 
elaborate accounts.* Of the last forty-five, tradition has little to say 
in the way of entertaining story, but very much by way of reporting 
“the Teacher’s” teachings. These teachings as laid down in the 
canonical scriptures of Buddhism are in very deed his life in the 
truest sense. 


THE BUtTHS OF BUDDHA 

The belief that a man must be born and live and die, only to be 
born and die again and again through a weary round of existences, 
was widespread in India long before Buddha’s day. And accordingly 
the “bbgraphy” of a Buddha must include an account of some of 
those fivmer “births” or existences. The story of Sumedha* is one 
of these. The “Jataka,” the most chamung of all Buddhist story 
books,* contdns the narrative of not less than 547 former existences 
of Gotama. Next after all this prenatal biography comes the account 
o( Buddha’s birth into the existence which concerns us most nearly, 

&mia,-A9, 643. *H. C., xIt, ^3-446. 

*H. C, «hr, 577-6oa. The «tcay of Ae Ha»,” ptgu (97-701. ti a }Ztaka 
or Birth ttaty. 

bjr various handi under the eihionhip of E. E GomB, ( voli., 
Csn^rii^ f$9f-i907- 
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the actual one of the sixth century before Christ, and this forms the 
subjea of the second of Warren’s translations, “The Birdu of the 
Buddha.’” That translation is from a later work. It is most in- 
structive for the student of religious tradition to compare the meager 
statements of the oldest canonical account with such an account as 
this, in order to see how the loving imagination of devout disciples 
may embellish a simple and prosaic faa with a multitude of pic- 
turesque details. Thus the presages of Buddha’s birth* are quite 
coipparable, accept for beauty of poetic diction, with those of the 
birth of Jesus in Milton’s hymn “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity.’’* As an example of new accretions to the older story 
may be cited the later tradition that Buddha was born from his 
mother’s right side, a trait that appears not only in the Lalita-vistara 
and in St. Jerome, but also in many of the sculptured representations 
of the scene. 


THE TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

The teachings of Buddha are indeed his lif^ his very self. In 
the house of a potter the venerable Vakkali lay nigh unto death.* 
The Exalted One (Buddha) came to his pillow and made kindest 
inquiries. “Long have I wished to go to the Exalted One to see him, 
but there was not enough strength in my body to go.” “Peace, 
Vakkali! what should it profit thee to see this my corrupt body? 
Whoso, O Vakkali, seeth my teachings, he seeth me.” Here the 
Teacher identifies himself with his teachings no less completely than 
does Jesus when he declares imto Thomas, “I am the way.” And 
yet, desfnte Buddha’s merging of his personality in his doctrine, it 
is of utmost importance to remember two things: First.that Buddha 
most explicitly disclaims acceptance of his teachings on the score of 
authority; and secondly that it was, after all, their intrinac occellence 
which (whether we take it as the fruit of a transcoidental illumina- 
tion or as the outcome of his penonality) has maintained tlKm as a 
mighty world power for five and twepty centuries. « 

First then his poadon as to authority. *nie Exalted One, when 
tnakitig a tour through Kosala, once stof^ed at Kesaputta, a town 

• H. C., xlv, 603-ia. • W. C., ttoy-fioS. 7. 

* Samy^-NikSya, nii, 87 (3.119). 
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ot the KSlSmans. They asked him: “Master, so many teachers come 
to us with their doctrines. Who of them is right and who is wrong?” 
“Not because it is tradition,” he answers, “not because it has been 
handed down from one to another, not because ye think ‘Our teacher 
is one to whom great deference is due,’ should ye accept a doctrine. 
When, O Kalamans, when ye of yourselves reoagnize that such and 
sudt dungs are bad and conduce to evil and sorrow, then do ye 
rqect them.” * And again, “When a man’s conviction of a truth is 
dependent on no one but himsdif, this, O Kaccana, is what con- 
stitutes Right Belief.” ” It is hard for lu of the twenti^ century 
to estimate aright the rignificance of Buddha’s attitude. He lived 
in a land and age when deference to authmity was wdl-nij^ uni- 
versaL To break with it as he did, implies an intelligence fax beyond 
the common and a lofty courage. 

Secondly as to the intrinsic excellence of Buddha’s teaching. That 
teaching is well characterized by a few brief phrases which occur 
as a commonplace in the canonical texts and are used as one of the 
fcMty subjects of meditation or “businesses” by devout Buddhists: 
“Well taught by the Exalted One is the doctrine. It avails even in 
the present life, is immediate in its blessed results, is inviting, is 
conducive to salvation, and may be mastered by any intelligent man 
for himself.” “ Frankly disclaiming kiKiwledge of what happras 
aft«’ death, Buddha addressed himself U> the problem of sorrow as 
we have it here and now, and sought to relieve it by leading men 
into the path of righteousness and good-will and freedom from lust. 
A would-be disciple once asked him to answer certain dogmadc 
questions about life after death. Buddha parried them all as irrele- 
vaaces in the dialogue whidi Warren gives** and whidi is one of 
the finest presentations of Religion versus Dogma to be found in 
ainft]tttty. Ihe htdy Hfe, he says, does not depend uptm the answers 
to any of these questions. 

If a physidan of forty years ago had beat adced to foietdl the 
then preaimable advances of nodical sda)ce, 'fais guesses mi^^ 
weQ ha(V« ind u ded the discovery new q)ecific8^ such as quinine 
for 'tntdaria; for medidne was then die healti^ art, its aim was to 

* Aagensn-tfilUtjw, m. (fs (1.189)- C., Xtv, 66t. 

M H. C., Xlv, 749. “ H. C„ jierSsa. 
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cure. True, uve had heard from our childhood that an oiuke of 
|>reventioa is worth a potmd of cure. But how was the ooaoe of 
preventum to be had? Doubtless by finding out the cause of (Usease. 
And this is on the whole the most significant achievement of omdarn 
medidoe. Now it was precisely this problem in the wwld <& the 
^rit that Buddha claimed to solve, the midiogy of man’s misny. 
His soludon he publicly announced in his first sermon, the gist ^ 
which was destined to b^me known to untold millicms, the sermon 
of. the Deerpark of Benares. 

His most important point is the cause d human sufiains^** and 
that he finds in the craving for existence (no mattar how nchle that 
existence) and for pleastne. If you can only master these cravings, 
you are on the road to salvation, to Nirvana. This, so far as the 
present life is concerned, means tibe going out of the fires of hut 
and ill will and delusion, and finther a getting rid dietdby of the 
round of rdbirth. 


BUnmiSM AND OTHSR XEUGIONS 

Without attempting to discuss so many-sided a subjea as Nirvana, 
or rightly to evaluate Buddha’s prescription of the shandonment of 
all craving, it is clear that his ethical teachings, like his spotless Ufe, 
have stood and will stand the test of centuries. The Deerpark ser- 
mon urges the excellence of the golden mean between the life of 
self-castigation and the life of ease and Itixury, and propounds the 
Noble Eightfold Path, which is, after all, in bri^ tiie life of 
righteousness in thought and word and deed. Many notable sun- 
ilarities between the teachings of Buddha and those Jesus have 
been pcunted out.'* These need not surprise us. Nmr is there any 
i priori reason for assuming a borrowing in either direction. If I 
nuke an entirely miginal demonstration of the fact that the urns’ 
an gles of a triangle amount to two right angles, my deanonstration 
will agree in essence with that of Pytbagpras because mathematical 
truth does not from land to land tu>r from age to a^. Nor 

^Buddha’s Four Emixuait Traths conoem luffetings its cmie, kt lurcease, and 
Ibe way tfaereto. They cotndde with ihoee o£ the Yoga tyitem and are indeed the 
four taadtnal aidiiects ol Hindu medkai adence aiqpHiM to iidfiiud healuitg^ fatit 
which famcNis ancient Hindu writerp hiae themedvet not wed to dhterre*. 

fay Albert Edmunda in hk "Buddfaiat and OiciittaA €c»pelaa" 4Sh ed.» n 
wds., Fhdade^i^ 
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yet does goodness. And accordingly many of the teachings of the 
great teachers of righteousness must coincide. 

Chi the other hand it is interesting to note that Buddha’s teachings 
lay great emphasis, and lay it often, upon things about which in 
the (jospels comparatively little or nothing is expressly said. Don’t 
hurry, don’t worry, the simple life; don’t aaccpt a belief upon the 
authority of me or of anyone dse; don’t let your outgo exce^ your 
income; the relation of master and servant; the duty not only of 
kindness but even of courtesy to animals: these are some of the 
themes upon which Buddha discourses, now with a touch of humor, 
now with pathos, and always with gentleness and wisdom and 
cogency. 


To the readers of Warren’s faithful translations a word is due 
as to the extreme repetitiousness of much of the Buddhist writings. 
The charming stories are free from it. Not so the doctrinal dis- 
courses. Scientific opinion upon this strange and tedious fault is 
rapidly clearing.” These texts that claim to be the aaual “Buddha* 
word” are in reality the product of conscious scholastic literary 
activity, and of a time considerably subsequent to that of Buddha. 
This is quite certain. But no less so is it that they do in fact contain 
the iml sayings of Buddha. “Be ye heirs of things spiritual, not heirs 
of things carnal.”” This, we may confidendy assert, is in its 
simplicity and pregnant brevity, an absolutely authentic utterance 
of Comma Buddha. At the same time it is the substance, and in* 
deed we may say the entire substance, of a discourse of about four 
himdred Pali words attributed to Buddha.” Of the lengths to which 
perverse scholasticism may go, the case is a luculent illustration.” 

I* See R. Otto PraDke, Di^'NikSya, Gottiiigen, 1913, p. x. 

^^The antithesis of this saying of Buddha, we may note in passing, is familiar 
to readers of the New Testament. 

^^Majjhima-Nikiya, voi. x, p. ia-13. 

^*The method of the expansion one may easily guess after reading Warten*s 
**Quesdons,** H. C., xlv, 647-652. Its motive is probably pedagogical. 



III. CONFUCIANISM 

By Alfred Dwight Sheffield 


C onfucianism, although spoken of with Buddhism and 
Taoism as one of the “Three Teachings," or three major 
religions of China, can hardly be defined as a religion in the 
precise way in which we can define Mahayana Buddhism or Roman 
Catholic Christianity. It has neither creed nor priesthood, nor any 
worship beyond what Confucius found already established in his 
day. The commemorative service, performed by local officials 
throughout China in spring and autumn in the red-walled shrines 
known as “Confucian temples” is not worship of the sage, but a 
civil rite in his honor, quite compatible with the profession of an- 
other religion. Indeed, when a few centuries after his death venera- 
tion approached to worship, and women began offering prayers 
to Co^ucius for children, die practice was stopped (A. D. 472) by 
imperial edict, as something superstitious and unbecoming. Con- 
fucianism may be said to have a bible in the nine canonical books 
associated wi^ the sage’s name; hut it claims for them no divine 
revelation, nor other inspiration than such as speaks for itself from 
thpir pages. What these books yield to one who would define Con- 
fucianism is a conception of enUghtened living, a social ideal whidi 
entails some allegiance to an old national religion blending nature 
worship and ancestor worship. One might say that the essence of 
is a type of “eligible” life, the regimen of which in- 
dudee-a worship only indirectly Confudan, much as Stoicism among 
the Romans induded as a matter of prindple some adherence to the 
established worship. 

THE mCHING OF CONFUCItTS * 

can be appreciated only in his hittorical setting, b has 
been a reproach to the si^ that his vidon was nrtittqpecdve 
and conserwitive; but he cannot be charged sdth a mere d^e m 
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